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Ian  McLagan 

SMALL  FACES 

“To  tell  the  truth  I’d  never 
been  on  a Lambretta  until 
a couple  of  years  ago.  Kenney 
Jones  and  I did  a photoshoot 
on  one  and  laughed  about 
the  fact,  but  I vividly  recall 
what  that  era  meant  and 
what  being  a mod  meant. 

“Originally  it  stood  for 
modernist  as  opposed  to 
trad.  I went  to  art  school  and  you  were  one  or  the  other. 

I decided  I was  mod.  I wanted  to  be  part  of  what  was 
happening.  The  clothes  started  coming  together  and 
I definitely  wanted  to  be  part  of  that. 

“Certain  faces  about  town  led  the  way.  There  was 
a dealer  we  knew  in  Notting  Hill  called  Denzel  and  he 
always  looked  the  business,  so  much  so  that  The  Sunday 
Times  colour  supplement  got  hold  of  him  and  put  him 
on  the  cover.  He  had  the  look.  You’d  have  the  look  just 
right,  then  someone  else  would  arrive  in  a great  shirt. 

It  was  one-upmanship. 

“By  1965  you  could  go  down  Carnaby  Street  and  pick 
the  stuff  off  the  racks.  The  Small  Faces  had  accounts  in 
most  of  the  shops:  Lord  John,  John  Stephen  and  Toppers 
- we  looked  very  sharp  and  we  were  all  in  competition 

“Every  new  generation 
rediscovers  mod.  It’s 
never  going  away*’ 

to  get  something  cool  - if  you  saw  someone  wearing 
something  you  already  had,  that  was  it. 

“We’d  take  inspiration  from  anywhere.  Even  Dick 
Van  Dyke  in  his  series  with  Mary  Tyler  Moore.  He  had 
the  perfect  modernist  haircut.  Lee  Marvin  in  The  Killers 
was  definitely  mod.  Booker  T 8c  The  MG’s  when  they 
came  over  - they  had  really  short,  tapered  mohair 
trousers  that  finished  four  inches  above  a pair  of  pointy 
shoes.  They  looked  fuckin’  great,  I’m  telling  you. 

“Mod  was  all  about  attitude.  Steve  Marriott  had  it  in 
spades.  It  became  harder  and  harder  when  it  became 
a movement,  everyone  was  doing  it  so  we’d  dress  down 
as  a reaction.  The  drugs  changed,  too  - we  ran  on  purple 
hearts,  French  blues  and  double  dexys,  but  acid  arrived 
and  messed  things  up. 

“But  every  new  generation  rediscovers  mod.  I get 
emails  from  Rome  and  Munich.  I meet  Texan  mods 
where  I live  now.  It’s  never  going  away.” 
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NME Originals  exists  to  shine  a fresh  light  on  some 
of  the  more  overlooked  areas  of  British  music 
journalism,  reprinting  many  vintage  interviews, 
reviews  and  featu  res  for  th  e fi  rst  ti  me  si  nee  th  ei  r 
initial  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Musical 
Express,  the  bible  of  the  British  music  scene  since  it 
first  appeared  in  1952. 

In  preparing  these  special  editions  we  have  also 
had  access  to  the  archives  of  the  NME's  long  since 


defunct  sister  publications  Melody  Maker  and  Disc, 
while  for  this  particular  issue,  focused  as  it  is  on  the 
music  of  the  mods,  we  have  been  able  to  draw  on 
material  from  the  back  issues  of  Rave,  the  most  mod 
of  all  of  the  magazines  from  the  swinging  '60s. 

In  taking  a theme  as  broad  as  mod,  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  trying  to  offer  a mere 
snapshot  of  writings  about  a musical  style  that  has 
endured  for  more  than  40  years.  This  magazine  does 
not  purport  to  be  a definitive  history,  but  hopefully  it 
will  offer  an  interesting  insight  into  the  bands  that 
have  been  associated  with  the  mods,  as  seen 
through  the  pages  of  the  British  music  press. 


To  all  of  this  we've  added  a selection  of  newly 
commissioned  writings  to  place  the  archive  material 
into  context,  and  not  forgetting  some  truly  fantastic 
photographic  images.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Ready,  steady,  go  - the  magazine  starts  here! 
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Chris  Hunt 
Editor 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  MODERNISM 


From  the  ashes  of  the  Blitz  a 
new,  indomitable  spirit  grew 
in  London.  Coupled  with  post- 
war prosperity,  a new  breed 
of  forward-thinking  young  people 
developed  new  styles  of  music  and  new 
ways  of  dressing  Words:  Paolo  Hewitt 


On  September  7, 1940,  a year  into  the  Second  World 
War,  the  ’60s  started. 

With  great  symmetry,  German  planes  flew  over 
London  on  a Saturday  night,  the  night  of  partying,  and 
began  a 57-day  bombing  campaign  of  the  East  End, 
seeking  to  destroy  the  capitals  docks  and  vital  centres 
of  communication.  15,000  people  were  killed,  94,086 
houses  destroyed.  Yet  among  the  death  and  the  broken 
buildings,  a new  spirit  of  defiance  came  into  being. 

Those  who  woke  to  the  chilling  knowledge  that 
this  could  be  their  last  day  on  Earth  would  now 
contemptuously  brush  aside  all  social  conventions 
and  norms.  These  people  would  seize  the  day  and 
damn  tomorrow  and  this  spirit,  small  in  nature  at 
first,  would  gather  pace  over  the  years  and  fuel  the 
vast  social  upheaval  of  the  ’60s. 

At  the  wars  end  this  spirit  had  grown  indomitable, 
restless.  Pretty  soon,  it  moved  into  Londons  Soho 
and  infected  abunch  ofyoung  jazz  freaks,  with  names 
such  as  Ronnie  Scott,  Pete  King,  Eddie  Harvey  and, 
best  of  all,  Tony  Crombie. 

These  young  blades  are  at  the  very  source  of  mod. 

They  were  the  first  to  shape  a life  defined  by  their 
music  and  clothes.  They  were  driven  by  the  idea  of  the 
new.  The  past  was  a no  go  area  and  the  future  was 
theirs  to  shape.  America  was  where  they  took  their  lead  from. 

Modernists  adored  bebop,  a new  and  complex  music  that  ridiculed 
the  sweetened  music  of  big  bands  and  placed  high  musical  innovation 
as  its  main  focus  of  expression.  Charlie  Parker,  Miles  Davis  and  Dizzy 
Gillespie,  these  were  the  men  who  led  the  movement,  who  created  a 
new  art  form  imbued  with  a culture  of  24-hour  hipness.  You  never 
took  a break  from  being  a bebopper.  These  men  rose  at  sunset  and 
retired  at  dawn.  They  lived  and  played  in  clubs  and  hotel  rooms  and 
they  gathered  up  women,  wardrobes,  booze  and  bad  addictions. 

That  was  side  issue  stuff,  though.  Of  much  more  importance  is 
how  they  changed  the  musical  landscape  for  good. 

Modernist  musician  Eddie  Harvey  recalls  being  in  India  in  1947 
when  he  heard  “this  music  (bebop)  on  the  radio.  It  was  ‘Things  To 
Come’  by  Dizzy  Gillespie.  I couldn’t  believe  it.  I thought  the  world 
had  gone  mad”. 
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In  London,  Carlo  Krahmer,  a half-blind  drummer  and  owner  of 
Esquire  Records,  is  the  route  into  this  world.  Krahmer  speaks  in 
clipped  sentences,  rarely  cracks  a joke.  Humour  is  unhip,  unhip  is 
humour.  Every  now  and  then,  he  receives  a message  from  America’s 
bebop  land  and  it  comes  wrapped  in  a record. 

Krahmer  puts  out  the  word  and  the  Soho  crowd  rush  to  his  house 
to  hear  the  latest  tune.  Gathered  around  his  record  player,  the  record  is 
played  until  its  magic  is  soaked  so  far  into  these  musicians’  skins  they 
know  it  off  by  hand  and  they  can  now  add  it  to  their  setlist. 

Other  routines:  Monday  morning,  musicians  gather  in  Archer 
Street  to  fix  work.  They  buy  the  jazz  rag,  Melody  Maker,  and  scour  the 
ad  pages.  They  mingle,  exchanging  gossip  like  jazz  riffs  but,  in  fact,  are 
hustling  for  work.  It  is  here  on  Archer  Street  that  Ronnie  Scott  and  ten 
others  open  up  London’s  first  bebop  club,  the 
Club  Eleven.  All  the  essentials  are  present  and 
correct.  Drink,  drugs,  sex  and  the  freshest 
music  that  black  America  can  offer.  The  crowd 
party  all  night  to  live  music  and  emerge  onto 
grey  London  streets,  wide-eyed  and  wasted, 
just  as  they  do  today  and  will  do  forever. 
Nothing  is  new  under  the  sun. 

“It  was  always  dark  down  there,”  said  one 
customer,  “they  didn’t  put  on  any  lights.  The 
darkness  gave  the  club  a kind  of  illicit  feeling. 
You  couldn’t  see  a damn  thing,  which  was  even 
worse  for  us  because,  as  modernists,  we  wore 
sunglasses.  At  six  in  the  morning,  we  would  all 
tumble  out  of  there  sweating  as  if  we  had  been 
swimming  all  night.” 

Clothes-wise,  this  switched  on  minority 
emulated  the  dress  sense  of  their  American 
gods.  This  meant  suits  and  ties  and  shirts  and 
sunglasses  and  hair  cropped  short,  just  like  jazz 
player  Gerry  Mulligan’s. 

The  suit  was  nothing  new  to  them.  Up  until 
the  very  late-’50s,  the  suit  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  British  male,  the  cloth  representing  their 


Georgie  Fame 
entertaining  the 
early-mods,  1964 


Modernists  adored  bebop,  a new 
and  complex  music  that  ridiculed 
the  sweetened  music  of  big;  bands 


vital  passage  from  boy  to  man,  from  the  world  of  school  to  that  of 
work.  (“You  passed  workmen  digging  up  the  road,”  recalls  stylist  John 
Simon,  “and  you  saw  their  suits  hanging  on  nearby  fences.”)  Yet  in 
comparison  to  the  American  suit,  the  British  number  was  lacking. 

America  was  the  land  of  money,  of  comfort,  of  consumerism.  Britain 
was  broke  but  America,  vast  America,  was  financially  untroubled  by  the 
war.  Therefore,  their  goods  were  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  his  quest  to  distance  himself  from  the  happy  image  of  jazz  legend 
Louis  Armstrong,  Miles  Davis  had  now  taken  to  wearing  a scowl  and 
Brooks  Brothers  suits,  the  clothing  of  the  establishment.  + 
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^ Based  in  New  York,  the  Brooks  Brothers  company  had  invented 

the  button-down  shirt  and  dressed  presidents.  They  were  prestigious, 
rich  and  knew  their  job  better  than  anyone  else  in  town. 

Their  suits  were  classic,  usually  made  from  Mohair  style  material, 
three  buttons  on  the  jacket,  lapels  and  vents  present,  tight,  creased 
trousers  to  finish  off. 

Their  main  customers  were  Wall  Street  executives  most  of 
whom  had  been  educated  in  the  Ivy  League,  the  collective  name  given 
for  a number  of  North  American  colleges  and  thus  this  look. 

Miles’  appropriation  of  this  style  was  brilliant.  Here  was  the 
underclass  dressing  like  the  upper  class.  If  you  passed  him  on  the 
street  you  might  take  him  for  a Wall  Street  trader.  In  reality,  he  was 
fucking  with  everyone’s  head  by  producing  some  of  the  most  radical 
music  of  the  20th  century. 

(Years  before,  the  boxer  Jack  Johnson  had  applied  a similar 
technique  when  he  started  posing  for  pictures  in  golfing  attire,  the 
sport  of  the  white  rich  and  years  later,  Kevin  Rowland  of  Dexys 
Midnight  Runners  would  follow  the  same  path  for  the  band’s  ‘Don’t 
Stand  Me  Down’  album.) 

Thus  was  born  the  idea  of  using  clothes  as  camouflage,  of  blending 
into  society  so  as  not  to  draw  attention  to  one’s  illicit  actions. 

It  was  a lesson  that  the  teddy  boys  failed  to  heed. 

Teddy  boys  were  forged  from  two  distinct  sources.  The  first  was  a 
Norman  Parkinson  picture  published  in  Vogue  magazine  showing 
three  young  upper-class  men  who  called  themselves  the  new 
Edwardians.  Using  their  style  as  a springboard,  the  teddy  boy  drew  up 
a uniform  of  drape  jacket,  brothel  creepers  and  slicked  back  hair. 


MRS  & SKI 

How  London’s  Jamaican  population 
influenced  their  modernist  neighbours 


Late  one  night  during  summer  1964, 
Prince  Buster  was  in  a car  passing  a 
24-hour  tea  stall  by  Battersea 
Bridge.  The  singer  fancied  a snack, 
but  because  there  was  a group  of  white 
lads  gathered  around  the  trailer,  those  in 
the  car  with  him  advised  against  it.  This 
was  his  first  tour  of  England  and  stories  of 
racial  unrest  in  the  motherland  from  the 
late-'50s  were  still  taken  seriously  in 
Jamaica.  Buster  wasn't  even  remotely 
worried.  "I'm  a friendly  sort  of  person," 
he  remembers,  "and  I don't  see  why 
I can't  walk  anywhere.  I got  out,  these 
guys  look  me  up  and  down,  and  tell  me 
I must  be  alright  because  I've  got  on  the 
same  narrow-foot  pants  they  have!" 

They  got  talking,  and  this  coterie  of 
mods  were  clearly  impressed  by  more 
than  the  cut  of  Buster's  trousers,  because 
they  ended  up  following  his  tour.  "I  first 


saw  them  in  London,  then  in  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Nottingham...  everywhere 
I went  they  would  go  and  make  sure 
everything  was  alright.  They  would  be 
round  me  like  bodyguards,  they'd  ride 
along  all  around  my  car  on  their  scooters, 
like  I was  royalty."  It  was  the  most 
tangible  link  between  mod  and  ska, 
a relationship  that  had  been  simmering 
on  the  underground  for  some  time. 

Ska  surfaced  on  the  London  mods' 
soundtrack  thanks  to  a crossover  with 
R&B  among  performers,  as  immigrant 
Jamaican  musicians  found  work  in  the 
capital's  jazz  or  R&B  bands.  Guys  like 
trombonist  Rico  Rodriguez  and  guitarist 
Ernie  Ranglin  slotted  in  to  a club  scene 
bossed  by  the  likes  of  Georgie  Fame, 

Zoot  Money  or  Alexis  Korner.  And  it  was 
a two-way  street:  British  players  will 
tell  happy  stories  of  how  they'd  find 


Mods  and 
Jamaicans  get 
down  to  the 
latest  ska  sounds 


It  was  a good  time.  The  economy  was 
booming,  national  service  was  no  more 
and  hire  purchase  widely  available 


Their  other  primary  source  was  American  rock’n’roll  music. 

American  rock’n’roll  music  smashed  modernist  jazz  into  pieces, 
sent  it  scurrying  underground.  In  the  time  it  took  Bill  Haley  to  sing 
“ Were  gonna  rock  around  the  clock ”,  rock  had  replaced  jazz  as  the 
soundtrack  of  the  young.  Rock’n’roll  brought  sex  and  rebellion  into 
the  grey  British  world  and  things  were  never  the  same  again.  This  was 
a simple  music,  beat-driven  and  repetitive.  It  made  boys  use  knives 
and  chains,  rip  up  cinemas,  rip  up  each  other.  And  it  made  the  girls 
tingle  in  funny  places  and  scream  out  in  pleasure. 


Because  of  this,  the  young  became  the  biggest  threat  to  national 
security  ever.  Or  so  the  media  said.  For  two  years  rock’n’roll  took  all 
before  it,  but  then  faltered.  Elvis  went  into  the  army,  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 
married  his  13 -year- old  cousin  and  no-one  told  him  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  about  it,  Little  Richard  found  God  and  Chuck  Berry  took 
an  underage  girl  over  state  lines  and  was  imprisoned. 

Rock’n’roll  was  not  hear  to  stay,  it  was  dead  and  buried. 

Into  this  space  came  the  mods.  It  was  a good  time  to  appear.  The 
economy  was  booming,  national  service  was  no  more  and  hire 
purchase  widely  available. 

At  first  there  were  only  20  of  them  in  London,  young  men  who 
were,  first  and  foremost,  absolutely  obsessive  about  clothes.  “We 
would  often  sit  around  and  talk  for  hours  about  a T-shirt  or  a vest  the 
best  thing  to  wear  under  an  American  button-down  collar  shirt,” 
original  mod  Patrick  Uden  once  said. 
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themselves  at  after-hours  sessions  in 
Ladbroke  Grove  eating  curried  goat  and 
rice  and  playing  ska,  for  fun.  It  also  meant 
Jamaican  ska  singers  resident  in  the  UK 
such  as  Laurel  Aitken,  Dandy  Livingstone, 
Jimmy  Cliff  and  Jackie  Edwards  could 
work,  as  they  had  no  problem  finding 
bands  to  back  them. 

Although  this  wasn't  strictly  a mod 
scene,  there  was  always  a degree  of  mod 
interest  as  the  clubs  that  put  on  R&B 
would  also  promote  Jamaican  artists: 
the  Upper  Cut  in  Forest  Gate,  the  Ram 
Jam  in  Brixton  and  the  Flamingo  or  the 
Marquee  in  Soho.  This  shouldn't  be  too 
surprising,  as  the  proximity  between 
white  working  class  kids  and  ethnic 
minorities  - at  work,  at  school,  on  the 
council  estates  - has  always  facilitated  a 
far  greater  degree  of  cultural  crossover 
than  among  the  middle  classes.  In  this 
case  it  was  the  sharp-dressing,  working 
class  mods  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
sharp-dressing  working  class  black  kids, 
and  both  sides  liked  a dance  on  a Saturday 
night.  Of  course  they  were  going  to  check 
each  other's  music.  When  clubs  all  around 
the  country  started  giving  nights  over 
entirely  to  ska,  there  was  always  a strong 
mod  contingent  in  the  crowd. 

Around  that  time  the  Roaring  Twenties 
opened  in  Carnaby  Street,  to  play 
exclusively  Jamaican  music  courtesy 
of  two  ex-pat  sound  system  DJs. 
Immediately  this  combination  of  the  best 
imported  records,  formal  sets  by  visiting 
Jamaican  and  black  American  musicians 
and  impromptu  jam  sessions  pulled  in  a 
large  mod  clientele,  and  the  club  became 
the  after-hours  hang-out  of  choice  for  the 
next  wave  of  British  R&B  such  as  The 
Rolling  Stones  and  The  Who. 

As  mod  R&B  osmosed  into  the  speedy 
Stax  and  Motown  that  carried  the  swing 
at  mod  all-nighters,  it  was  entirely  natural 
for  ska  to  stick  with  it.  After  all,  tracks  like 
'Burke's  Law',  'Guns  Of  Navarone'  and 
'Broadway  Jungle'  slotted  perfectly  into 
the  amphetamine-fuelled  beats  that 
would  soon  form  the  basis  of  northern 
soul.  And,  importantly  for  music 
aficionado  mods,  it  was  all  of  a high  and 


intricate  musical  standard,  meaning  so 
much  ska  could  be  listened  to  with  the 
same  discernment  as  jazz.  By  the  mid- 
'60s,  the  mod-ska  scene  wasn't  solely 
dictated  by  musicians,  but  mod  club  DJs 
were  playing  ska  records  in  with  the  soul. 


(Ska  trek:  Prince 
Buster  and 
Desmond  Dekker 


British  musictaiis  would  end  up  at  after-hours 
sessions  in  Ladbroke  Grove  playingska  for  fun 


By  this  time,  Emil  Shallit's  Blue  Beat  label 
was  releasing  a string  of  ska  records  in  the 
UK  (Prince  Buster  and  Laurel  Aitken  both 
recorded  for  the  label),  achieving 
widespread  success  among  the  hipper 


urban  youth  - Shallit  even  promoted  a Blue 
Beat  night  at  the  Marquee  club  and  sold  a 
range  of  Blue  Beat  clothing.  It  was  very 
nearly  mainstream  and,  for  a significant 
elitist  minority,  this  was  mod-lite.  Blue  Beat 
records,  recorded  in  England  as  well  as 
licensed  from  Jamaican  producers,  were 
held  aside  from  "real"  ska.  And  those 
clothes?  They  were  mass-produced!  To 
many,  the  only  ska  worth  listening  to  was 
what  guys  like  the  Twenties  DJs  or  sound 
systems  were  playing  and  came  direct  from 
Jamaica.  Records  by  Roland  Alphonso, 

The  Skatalites,  Lester  Sterling,  The  Maytals 
or  Don  Drummond. 

Because  so  few  ska  artists  toured  the 
UK  and  these  unconventional  distribution 
channels  promoted  the  records 
themselves  rather  than  the  artists,  unlike 
with  Stax  and  Motown  acts  there  were 
never  many  ska  personalities  on  the  mod 
scene.  Or  in  the  country  in  general.  Prince 
Buster  was  a mod  icon,  as  was  Desmond 
Dekker,  and  Laurel  Aitken  had  a big 
following,  but  they  either  visited  regularly 
or  lived  here.  It  meant  that  as  ska  died  out 
around  the  same  time  as  mod,  although  it 
had  been  a vital  part  of  that  scene's  record 
box  it  was  never  a very  big  one. 

Lloyd  Bradley 


TEN  MOD  SKA  FAVOURITES 


MADNESS 

Classic  ska,  exciting  enough  to  inspire  a bunch  of 
blokes  from  Camden  Town 

WATERMELON  MAN 

Ska's  jazz  roots  show  in  the  trumpeter's  take  on  a 
Herbie  Hancock  classic 

GUNSOF  NAVARONE 

Gutsy  sax-led  instrumental,  a huge  club  hit  in  1965 

RROADWAY  JUNGLE 

The  Maytals  under  another  name:  hollering,  gospel- 
tinged.  Toots  Hibbert-led 

EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME 

Woozy  trombone  wizardry  from  the  master 


HUMPTYDUMPTY 

Cool,  boogie-ish  nursery  rhyme  nonsense 

DURKE’SLAW 

Like  so  many  ska  songs,  named  after  a TV 
cowboy  show 

KINGOFSKA 

Joyous,  self-celebratory  and  surprisingly 
energetic 

LOVEMEDADY 

Very  early,  very  R&B-ish 

SILVER  DOLLAR 

Understated  but  still  relentless  as  the  sax  powers 
through 


Clothes  were  the  mods  magnificent  obsession  and  their  attention  to 
detail  was  awesome.  They  got  on  buses  and  refused  to  sit  down  for  fear  of 
ruining  their  trouser  crease.  The  writer  Nik  Cohn  spoke  of  mods  who 
would  not  have  sex  at  parties  unless  a trouser  press  and  a shoehorn  was 
available.  They  went  to  the  cinema  to  watch  foreign  films  and  the  actor  s 
wardrobe.  They  studied  the  record  sleeves  of  American  jazz  and  R&B 
acts,  then  sat  in  cafes  and  pretended  to  read  French  papers.  “For  the  first 
time,”  stylist  Carlo  Manzi  recalls,  “it  was  much  more  important  that 
your  male  friends  complimented  your  clothes  not  your  girlfriend.” 

At  first,  the  suit  was  at  the  centre  of  the  mod  wardrobe,  either  an 
| Ivy  League  number  or  an  Italian  job  in  the  style  put  forward  by  the 
1 Roman  tailors,  Brioni.  This  was  a short  box  jacket  first  seen  on  Soho 
j streets  on  the  bodies  of  imported  Italian  waiters.  Italian  shoes  were 
| top  grade  as  well,  as  was  the  idea  of  running  around  town  on  a scooter. 
I Just  like  Peck  and  Hepburn  in  the  1953  film  Roman  Holiday. 


But  there  were  other  influences.  The  haircut  was  an  amalgamation 
of  the  American  college  boy  cut  with  a French-style  bouffant  and 
raincoats  were  also  Fran^ais,  white  and  long  like  their  cheese. 

At  first,  mods  shopped  at  expensive  outlets  such  as  Austins  on 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  or  Cecil  Gee  on  Charing  Cross  Road.  Austins  hit 
your  wage  packet  badly  but  always  supplied  the  best  in  American 
clothing.  The  Rolling  Stones’  drummer  Charlie  Watts  was  there  every 
Friday  night,  Georgie  Fame  and  Eric  Clapton  were  also  customers.  Cecil 
Gee  was  more  downmarket  but  thoroughly  in  tune  with  the  times. 
After  holidaying  in  Italy,  he  had  filled  his  shop  with  colourful  tops  thus 
starting  a move  away  from  the  formal  style  to  the  mod  casual  look. 

Mods  also  used  key  tailors  such  as  Bilgorris  in  Bishopgate  or  Sam 
Arkus  and  Mr  Eddie  on  Berwick  Street.  The  twist  was  that  the  mods, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  these  established  tailors,  customised  all 
they  touched.  Suits  had  to  be  made  to  the  specific  instructions  they 
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+ had  dreamed  up  the  night  before.  I want  this  many  buttons  on  the 
cuff  and  I want  stitched  flaps  for  the  pockets.  I want  the  jacket  vents 
this  long,  no  more,  no  less,  and  so  on. 

Such  was  the  effort  that  mods  put  into  their  style,  the  pace  became 
unrelenting.  Every  week  a new  item  of  clothing  had  to  be  displayed 
and  admired  by  your  peers  otherwise  you  were  just  a “seven  and 
sixer”,  the  price  of  a run-of-the-mill  shirt. 

The  ones  who  came  up  with  the  best  clothes,  the  best  look,  got  to 
be  known  as  faces.  Peter  Sugar  was  one,  Pete  Meaden  was  another. 

The  mod  style  did  not  stay  exclusively  smart  but  gradually  turned 
towards  colourful  casual  wear.  An  important  name  in  this  shift  is 
John  Stephen. 

Stephen,  a young  Glaswegian,  came  to  London  determined  to, 

“own  as  many  shops  as  possible”  (he  got  to  26  before  his  luck  ran  out) . 

He  began  life  as  an  assistant  at  a shop  called  Vince  which  mainly 
catered  to  the  West  End  gay  crowd.  Vince  stocked  colourful  clothes  in 
hard  to  get  or  unusual  fabrics  and  his  prices  were  way  beyond  the 
average.  This  is  where  Stephen  made  his  killing.  He  designed  and 
made  available  colourful,  smart  clothing  that  was  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  Colourful  jumpers,  striking  shirts  and  narrow 
trousers  all  rolled  off  the  Stephen  production  line  at  an  amazing  rate 
of  knots.  And  by  only  creating  limited  editions,  he  ensured  a regular 

Mod  had  become  a charade  played 
out  on  the  cover  of  the  papers  and 
attention  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  stylists 

crowd  eager  to  pick  up  the  new.  You  had  to  be  quick  off  the  block  to 
get  the  latest  fashion  or  die  of  shame  that  week. 

Another  innovation  of  Stephen’s  was  to  employ  young  people  to 
serve  in  his  shops  and  to  play  pop  music  in  them.  Sounds  dead 
simple  now,  but  shopping  in  Britain  mainly  took  place  in  large, 
grey  department  stores  populated  by  dour  staff  who  made  you 
feel  they  were  doing  you  a favour  in  serving  you. 

By  employing  the  young  to  look  after  his  tills  Stephen 
attracted  the  young  to  his  shops.  Stephen  was  now  at  the  forefront 
of  a major  fashion  revolution.  Fashion  once  belonged  only  to 
women.  Now  men  were  in  on  the  game  and,  for  the  first  time,  a 
distinct  feminisation  of  their  look  was  clearly  discernible. 


Initially,  the  uncomprehending  fiercely  resisted  the  emergence  of 
bright  colours.  Steve  Marriott’s  mum  recalls  her  son  being  beaten  up 
one  night  in  the  early-’60s  for  wearing  a pair  of  white  trousers. 
Another  mod  remembered  to  me  how  his  mum  deliberately  bleached 
his  pink  shirt  so  that  he  wouldn’t  get  into  bother. 

As  for  music,  mods  displayed  equally  exquisite  taste.  Like  their  jazz 
predecessors  now  hiding  in  clubs  such  as  Ronnie  Scott’s,  mods  turned 
to  contemporary  black  America  to  provide  the  soundtrack  of  their 
lives.  In  1962,  that  meant  R&B  shot  through  with  jazz  and  blues. 

R&B  had  arrived  on  these  shores  in  the  early-’50s.  The  writer  Dave 
Godin  heard  his  first  R&B  record  (a  Ruth  Brown  tune)  at  a fairground 
in  1953  and  was  bowled  out  in  one.  He  discovered  that  his  passion  was 
not  singular.  After  publishing  a letter  in  the  music  rag  Record  Mirror 
Godin  was  flooded  with  letters  from  like-minded  souls. 

R&B  music  fused  together  gospel  and  blues  and  created  an 
infectious,  sexy  music.  R&B  aimed  itself  at  the  listener’s  heart  and 
feet  while  also  capturing  the  imagination  with  double  entendre 
lyrics  or  amazingly  clever  wordplay. 

The  fact  that  this  music  came  from  the  heart  of  black  America, 
gave  it  an  irresistible  glamour  that  the  Brits  would  always  find  hard 
to  match.  No  matter.  Soon,  London’s  clubland  was  awash  with  R&B 
locations.  There  were  two  main  spots,  the  Flamingo  in  Wardour 
Street  and  the  Scene  Club  in  Ham  Yard.  At  the  Flamingo  Georgie 
Fame  would  perform  every  Saturday  to  a crowd  mainly  made  up  of 
black  American  serviceman.  They  would  bring  him  the  latest  imports 
and,  by  the  week’s  end,  he  would  have  the  tunes  down  pat. 

Then  a knifing  occurred  in  the  club  and  the  servicemen  were 
grounded.  The  next  week,  the  mods  took  over. 

At  the  Scene,  Guy  Stevens’  amazing  R&B  collection  gave  him  and 
the  club  a reputation  that  lasts  to  this  day.  It  was  here,  and  at  spots 
such  as  Klooks  Kleek,  that  the  mods  gathered  to  pop  pills,  to  preen,  to 
peacock  and  to  dance  deliriously  to  R&B  all  weekend  long. 

But  in  1963,  their  cover  was  blown. 

Blame  The  Beatles.  Their  enormous  success  had  made  the  young 
so  hip  that  everyone  wanted  their  money.  They  were  the  new  market 
to  exploit.  Television  was  no  exception  and  thus,  in  1963,  Young 
Britain  sat  down  on  a Friday  night  and  watched  a new  music  show 
called  Ready  Steady  Go!  that  nationalised  mod.  By  using  a young 
audience  that  had  been  selected  from  London’s  hippest  clubs,  the 
show  spread  the  fashions  nationwide. 

A kid  in  Manchester  or  Glasgow  or  some  other  faraway  place, 
could  now  see  all  the  latest  fashions  and  styles  and  clothes  emanating 
out  of  London,  and  could  copy  the  latest  craze.  The  spotlight  was  too 
intense.  It  diluted  the  essence  of  the  scene.  By  1964,  the  originals  had 
joined  their  modernist  elders  in  Ronnie  Scott’s  and  left  the  scene  to 
so-called  mods  that  went  fighting  rockers  on  the  beaches. 

Mod  had  become  a charade  played  out  on  the  cover  of  the  national 
papers  and  national  attention  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  true  stylists. 

The  papers  ran  headlines  saying  “Mods  Run  Riot  On  Day  Of  1 1 
Shame”.  Instead,  they  should  have  put  “Shame!  The  First  Era  Of 
Mod  Is  Dead”.  ■ 
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Including  a bonus  disc  featuring  live  tracks  from  the  Studio  150  tour 
Plus  the  newly  recorded  version  of  Come  Together  in  aid  of  the  Tsunami  appeal. 

Available  from  the  14th  March 


WISHING  ON  A STAR 

“Terrific  and  shines  in  a sonlful  arrangement” 

THE  BOTTLE 

“Dashes  along  with  an  infectious  sense  of  urgency” 

BLACK  IS  THE  COLOUR 

“Winningly  delicate”  i 

CLOSE  TO  YOU 

“One  of  the  highlights  of  the  album” 

EARLY  MORNING  RAIN 

4 Weller's  delicately  emotive  take  on  this  where  he  sounds 
as  if  he  can  really  relate  to  the  hedonistic  narrator 
pining  for  his  airbound  lover” 

HERCULES 

“Really  rather  good.” 


THINKING  OF  YOU 

'Highlights  include  a gentle  romantic  take  on  Sister  Sledge’s 
disco  classic  Thinking  Of  You.” 

IF  ONLY  I COULO  BE  SURE 

“Another  winner” 

DONT  MAKE  PROMISES 

“This  is  best  of  all.” 

ONE  WAY  ROAD 

“Reworked  to  fine  effect.” 

ALL  ALONG  THE  WATCHTOWER 

“An  inspired  take.”  i 

BIRDS 

“Quite  possibly  the  best  and  most  effective  thing  here” 


“A  gorgeous  interpretation. 


For  all  news,  exclusives,  and  to  join  the  Paul  Weller  database  go  to  www.paulweller.com 
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ORIGINAL  MOD  T0P100 


In  1979,  DJ  Randy  Cozens 
compiled  an  inspiring  chart  of 
the  best  mod  records.  Eddie  Piller 
puts  the  list  into  context 


Randy  Cozens  was  an  original 
mod  from  the  old  school  - the 
Scene  Club,  Peter  Meaden, 
sharp  clothes  and  soul  music. 

In  1979  he  was  to  compile  a chart  that 
would  help  to  dictate  the  path  of  mod 
through  the  ’80s  and  give  the  flagging 
northern  soul  scene  a lifesaving  boost. 

The  second  wave  of  mods  had 
nothing  to  go  on  but  their  bands. 

Mod  was  iconography  - a tonic  jacket, 
a parka,  some  desert  boots,  or  a Who 
badge.  It  was  a way  for  the  1978 
generation  to  establish  itself  apart 
from  the  punk  explosion,  and  from 
the  early  days  of  The  Jam,  The  Jolt  and 
the  Buzzcocks,  the  next  logical  step  for 
mods  was  The  Chords,  the  Purple 
Hearts  and  Secret  Affair. 

Into  the  mix  jumped  one  Randy 
Cozens,  who  was  still  only  in  his  early-30s  by  the  time  the  mod 
revival  happened.  The  parka- clad  revivalists  were  a million  miles 
away  from  his  ’60s  contemporaries  and  they  needed  to  be  taught 
about  the  real  music  of  their  mod  forefathers;  about  the  clothes 
and  the  style;  the  jazz,  the  soul,  the  ska,  and  the  rhythm  and 
blues.  To  this  end  Cozens  wrote  letters  to  every  music  paper  in 
the  country,  urging  these  kids  to  check  out  their  heritage.  Mod 
wasn’t  about  bands.  It  was  about  clothes.  It  was  about  music. 


Randy 
Cozens: 
keeping 
his  rancid 
polecat  to 
himself 


Aware  of  colleators  eager  to  claim  to  own  the  tot. 
he  even  inserted  one  fictitioiis  recording  in  the  1st 

One  music  magazine  requested  him  to  compile  the  Mod  Top 
100,  a chart  (in  no  particular  order)  that  reflected  his  appreciation 
of  the  top  ’60s  mod  DJ  Guy  Stevens.  Aware  of  collectors  eager  to 
claim  to  own  the  lot,  he  even  inserted  one  fictitious  recording 
(‘Rancid  Polecat’  anyone?)  to  catch  out  the  bluffers. 

Published  in  August  1979,  the  chart  proved  to  be  a revelation. 

Together  with  the  6T’s  soul  club  that  he  formed  in  association 
with  Ady  Croasdell,  the  Mod  Top  100  came  to  influence  the 
overall  direction  of  mod.  When  Cozens  died  in  2003  there  were 
500  people  at  his  funeral,  mods  and  all. 


AT.J011 


Atlantic 


ATLANTIC 


Randy  Cozens 
copy  of  his  top 
single,  signed  by 
Doris  Troy  herself 


tmi  by  fflUKiE  n luxBrnthnAatHEW  tm*.  ictlims 


WHAT  CHA  GONNA  DO  ABOUT  IT 


Initially  an  unlikely  candidate  for  the  top  mod  tune  of  the  '60s,  but 
on  reflection  Doris  Troy's  plaintive  vocal  perfectly  compliments  the 
tortured  souls  that  inhabited  that  twilight  world  of  Soho  all-nighters, 
amphetamines  and  long-lasting  comedowns. 


SO  FARAWAY 

Hank  Jacobs  s. 

The  Hammond  organ  defined  the  mod 
sound.  This  Guy  Stevens  discovery 
released  on  his  UK  Sue  label  featured  an 
etheral  lead  line  over  a dirty  R&B  backing. 
A mid-tempo  dancer  with  a kick. 


6 GETTING  MIGHTY 
CROWDED 

Betty  Everett  Fontana 

Possibly  the  biggest  dancefloor  track  - 
with  the  exception  of  'Out  On  The  Floor' 
by  Dobie  Gray -of  the  Mod  Top  100 
inspired  northern  soul  revival. 


3 COME  SEE  ABOUT  ME 

Nella  Dodds  Pyelnt 

A gritty  take  on  the  Holland-Dozier- 
Holland  composition  that  hit  for  The 
Supremes.  Atypical  Wand  production, 
it  highlighted  the  proliferation  of  cover 
versions  on  the  soul  scene.  Good  songs 
were  good  songs,  period. 


HOLE  IN  THE  WALL 

George  Stone  Stateside 


One  of  two  versions  of  this  tune  that 
broke  on  the  mod  scene  (the  other  was 
by  The  Packers),  this  instrumental  sits 
nicely  alongside  'Smokey  Joe's  La  La'  by 
The  Googie  Rene  Combo  or  Ramsay 
Lewis'  'Hang  On  Sloopy'. 


K QUE  SERA  SERA 
The  Wgh  Keys 


London 


Extraordinary.  A super-cool  latin  soul 
version  of  the  saccharine-sweet  Doris 
Day  hit,  featuring  a classic  progressive 
percussion-and-piano  intro  that  was 
lifted  by  Ray  Barretto  for  'El  Watusi'  and 
appropriated  by  the  makers  of  Grease 
for 'Summer  Nights'. 


7ID0NTWANNAFUSS 

Sugar  Pie  DeSanto  Pye Int 

Released  on  Checker  in  the  States,  this 
uptempo  rhythmn  and  blues  stepper  is 
cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  her  'Soulful 
Dress'  hit.  Raw  and  dirty  Chicago  grit. 

8 WALKING  THE  DOG 

Rufus  Thomas  London 

Although  later  a big  hit,  when  Rufus 
Thomas's  rough'n'ready  dance  tune  was 
introduced  to  the  mod  scene  by  Guy 
Stevens,  it  caused  a sensation. 

9 HOLD  WHAT  YOU  GOT 

Joe  Tex 

The  'down-home'  preacher  finally  hit 
paydirt  in  1965  with  this  gospel-tinged 
belter.  One  to  hum  while  standing 
outside  the  Scene  Club  at  4am. 

1 ft  TIME  IS  ON  MY  SIDE 

-LVr  Irma  Thomas  Liberty 

A new  Orleans  gem  made  legendary 
by  The  Rolling  Stones,  although 
Thomas'  spine-tingling  and  masterful  | 
delivery  wins  out.  | 
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11  I CAN'T  BELIEVE  WHAT  YOU  SAY  Ike  And  Tna  Turner 

12  THEDRIFTER  RayPollard 

13  ANYDAYNOW  Chuck  Jackson,,.. 

14  THEMONKEYTIM  Major  Lance 

15  LADEDAJLOVEYOU  Inez  And  Charlie  Foxx 

16  THECHEATER  Bob  Kuban  And  The  In  Men 

17  I’MINYOURHANDS  Mary  Love 
is  THE  JERK  The  Larks  pye  in, 

19  IHADATALKWnHMYMAN  Mitty Collier 

20  OHNONOTMYBARY  Maxine  Brown™ 

21  GOTTAHAVEYOURLOVE  The  Sapphires 

22  EVERYBODY  NEEDS  SOMEBODY  TO  LOVE  Solomon  Burke 

23  LALALALAU  TheBlendells 

24  RIDEYOURF  Lee  Dorsey 

25  SELFISHONE  Jackie  Ross 

26  TIRED  OF  BEING  LONELY  TheSharpees 

27  ELWATUSI  Ray  Barret  to 

28  TREATHERRIGHT  Roy  Head 

29  WHO’S  CHEATING  WHO?  Little  Milton  .. 

30  OUTOFSIGHT  James  Brown  Phillips 

31  MERCY  MERCY  DonCovay 

32  OPEN  THE  DOORTO  YOUR  HEART  Darrell  Ranks,,. 

33  A LITTLE  PIECE  OF  LEATHER  DonnieElbert 

34  GONOW  Bessie  Banks 

35  SEARCHING  FOR  MY  LOVE  BobbyMoore , 

36  YOU  GANT  SIT  DOWN  Phil  Upchurch  Combo  P 

37  THE  DUCK  Jackie  Lee  Fo„,a„a 

38  DOCTOR  LOVE  Bobby  Sheen  aPto, 

39  SHE  BLEW  A GOOD  THING  The  American  Poets 

40  WATCH  YOUR  STEP  Bobby  Parker 

41  LOVE  AINT  NOTHIN’  JohnnyNash 

42  RANDY  Earl  Jean  c p, 

43  RANCID  POLECAT  lanAndTheClarks  l.^ 

44  OOWEE  BABY  I LOVE  YOU  Fred  Hughes 

45  ATOUCHOFVENUS  Sandy  Wynns  on,, 

46  DON'T  LET  ME  BE  MISUNDERSTOOD  NinaSimone 

47  AIN’T  LOVE  GOOD,  AINT  LOVE  PROUD  TonyClark 

48  I’VEGOTAWOMAN  JimmyMcGriff 

49  CANDY  TheAstors 

50  SMOKIE  JOE’S  LA  LA  Googie  Rene  Combo 

51  MR  BANG  BANG  MAN  Little  Hank 

52  ITS  ROUGH  OUTTHERE  Jerry  Jackson 

53  OHHOWHAPPY  Shades  Of  Blue  sue 

54  AIN’T  NOBODY  HOME  Howard  Tate 

55  DIMPLES  John  Lee  Hooker 


56  LONG  AFTERTONIGHT  IS  OVER  JimmyRadcliffe 

57  TWINETIME  AhrinCash,,. 

58  LIPSTICK  TRACES  TheO’Jays 

59  LETTHE  GOODTIMES  ROLL  BumySigler  Cameo  Parkway 

60  THERE’S  NOTHING  ELSE  TO  SAY  BABY  The  Incredibles 

61  PEACHESANDCREAM  Thelkettes,,. 

62  WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  ME  BABY  The  Invitations  ,,. 

63  HOLEINTHEWALL  The  Packers 

64  FINDERS KEEPEBS  GkniaJones,,. 

65  NOTHING  CAN  STOP  Ml  GeneChandler,,. 

66  SEEYOUATTHEGOGO  DobieGray 

67  LOVE  MAKES  THE  WORLD  GO  BOUND  Deon  Jackson 

68  COOL  JERK  The  Capitols  A ,an  ,c 

69  THE  IN  CROWD  Ramsey  Lewis  Trio  chess 

70  RESCUE  Ml  Fontella  Bass  .ess 

71  60  MINUTES  OF  YOUR  LOVE  Homer  Banks 

72  SWEETEST  THING  THIS  SIDE  OF  HEAVEN  Chris  Bartley  can, 

73  AL’IL  LOVING  SOMETIMES  Alexander  Patton  ap, 

74  YOU’VE  GOT  TO  PAY  THE  PRICE  AIKent 

75  MAKEMEYOURS  BettyeSwanncs 

76  THEPAINGETSAUTTLEDEEPER  Darrow  Fletcher 

77  TALK  OF  THE  GRAPEVINE  Donald  Heighten 

78  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  THERETO  REMIND  ME  Lou  Johnson 

79  SIEALAWAY  Jimmy  Hughes  ye  n, 
so  YES  I’M  READY  Barbara  Mason 

81  GEEWHIZ  Carla  Thomas 

82  MYGIRLSLOOPY  TheVibrations  ondon 

83  GYPSYWOMAN  The  Impressions 

84  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  LIKE  I KNOW  Sam  And  Dave 

85  I’LLTAKEGOODCAREOFYOU  Garnett  Mimms 

86  NOTHING  TAKESTHE  PLACEOF  YOU  Toussaint  McCall 

87  THEM  Candy  And  The  Kisses  ™ 

88  MRPITIFUL  Otis  Redding 

89  THISCANTBETRUE  Eddie  Holman 

90  YOU  GOTTOO  MUCH  GOING  FOR  YOU  Jimmy  Beaumont 

91  HELP  ME  The  Spellbinders  cK 

92  HIGHER  AND  HIGHER  Jackie  Wilson.,, 

93  THAT’S  ENOUGH  Rosco  Robinson  ye  . 

94  I WANNA  BE  TheManhattans 

95  SPRING  Birdlegs  And  Pauline  oe 

96  PEACEOFMIND  The  Magnificent  Men 

97  HEY-SAH-LO-NAY  Mickey  Lee  Lane 

98  MERCY  WillieMitchell  ondon 

99  GYPSYWOMAN  Derek  And  Patsy 
iooDRKITCH  Lord  Kitchener  P 
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Mecca  for  mods? 


Is  Ready  Steady  Go!  just  a place  to  be  seen? 
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It  is  the  TV  stronghold  of  mods,  the 
frighteningly  clean,  sharply-dressed  arbiters 
of  tomorrow’s  tastes  in  practically  everything 


Every  Friday  180  hand-picked  young 
people  collect  in  a London  TV  studio 
to  become  part  of  a live  programme. 
For  the  blase  few,  it  is  almost  ritual. 
For  wide-eyed  others,  a pilgrimage. 

The  programme  is  Ready  Steady  Go!  and  is 
watched  in  nearly  three  million  homes  in  London 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  country  every  week. 
Its  TAM  rating  has  leaped  in  four  months, 
putting  it  in  the  London  Top  Ten  - unusual,  to 
say  the  least,  for  a late  tea-time  showing. 


It  hit  the  news  harder  than  usual  last  week, 
when  hundreds  of  hopefuls  marched  on  AR-TV 
in  response  to  a request  for  audition  applicants. 
There  was  a riot,  and  several  made  an  appearance 
before  magistrates  instead  of  TV  cameras. 


“That  was  the  first  auditions  that  have  been 
announced  publicly.  We  will  have  to  think  hard 
before  doing  it  again,”  press  officer  Susan  Wright 
said  wryly. 

It  was  one  way  of  letting  RSG!  s secret  out. 

It  is  a very  popular  programme,  revolving 
around  guest  pop  artists  miming  to  their  records, 
interviews  - sometimes  last-minute  affairs 
with  stars  who  drop  in  - film  clips,  records  for 
dances  to  be  demonstrated,  more  records  just 
to  be  danced  to. 

Something  else.  It  has  developed,  partly 
unconsciously  as  in  the  case  of  ATV  s The 
Avengers , into  something  mysteriously  “in”,  with 
an  avant-garde  clannishness.  If  you  have  ever  read 
about  mods  and  rockers,  and  watch  the  show,  you 
will  know  why.  It  is  the  TV  stronghold  of  mods, 
the  frighteningly  clean,  sharply- dressed  arbiters 
of  tomorrow  s tastes  in  practically  everything. 

They  consider  themselves  a cut  above  anyone 
who  does  not  conform  to  their  cult  in  clothes, 
dances  and  behaviour.  Their  attitude  smacks  of 
social  prejudice  instilled  in  too-young  minds. 

It  also  smacks  of  childrens  social  codes,  which 
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makes  the  programme  infantile  in  many  peoples 
view.  This  is  denied  by  the  shows  editor  Francis 
Hitching,  responsible  for  slotting  the  Friday 
fragments  together.  Its  success,  he  says,  was  hoped 
for  but  not  entirely  expected. 

“Basically,  it  has  identified  itself  with  teenage 
modernists.  It  sets  trends.  The  difficulties  involved 
on  both  sides  of  the  show  are  making  the  right 
selection  of  records  and  artists  and  teenagers 
who  appear. 

“The  only  complaints  we  get  are  when  artists 
mime  badly.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  a live 
show  with  live  performances  in  the  same  way.  The 
Beatles  are  never  the  same  onstage  as  on  record, 
for  instance. . .” 

The  audience  for  the  show  comprises  dancers 
and  watchers.  They  all  rub  shoulders  with  the  stars  - 
The  Beatles,  Dusty  Springfield,  Gerry  And  The 
Pacemakers,  Kathy  Kirby,  you  name  them,  they’ve 
been  there  - and  absorb  the  exciting  atmosphere  of  a 
TV  studio  swirling  with  colour  under  glaring  lights. 

But  was  it  for  these  privileges  that  the  hopeful 
hundreds  turned  up  last  week?  Or  was  it  because 
RSG!  is  the  place  to  see  and  be  seen  in? 

For  if  the  gingham- shirted,  long-skirted,  blues- 
dancing audience  are  mods,  surely  the  long-haired 
Liverpool  stars  - not  to  mention  the  Olde  English 
Rolling  Stones  - are  rockers? 

“Oh  no,  we  don’t  judge  them  by  their  clothes, 
just  by  their  records,”  says  Michael  Aldred,  18, 
and  Cathy  McGowan,  20,  the  show’s  dancing, 
interviewing  team. 

“We’d  never  turn  a group  down  because  they 
look  terrible,”  Michael  said. 

Cathy  added:  “Mods  and  rockers?  Well,  for 
instance  the  rockers  walk  along  in  a gang  on 
the  pavement  causing  trouble.  Mods  don’t  look 
for  trouble  and  fight.”  (Just  riot  in  Kingsway  on 
a Tuesday.) 

On  second  thoughts,  I’d  prefer  to  believe  those 
three  million  homes  are  tuned  in  for  the  music. . . 
Chris  Roberts 


WHERE  THE  WAY-OUT  ONES  UMI  IN 
— READY  STEADY  — 
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Brolly  good: 

Long  John  Baldry 
on  RSG!  in  1964 


Never  has  pop  music  been  so 
popular.  Never  has  there 
been  a show  like  Ready 
Steady  Go!  It  seems  that  every 
day  newspaper  headlines  shout: 
"5,000  FANS  RIOT  OUTSIDE 
TV  STUDIO." 

"STAR  WALKS  OUT  OF  TV 
SHOW" 

"SCREAMING  MODS  MOB 
POP  STAR." 

What  makes  it  so 
controversial?  What  makes  it 
the  show  for  the  way-out  ones? 

Two  of  the  80-odd  dancers 
who  each  week  turn  a sedate 
TV  studio  into  the  centre  of 
mod  said: 

"You  get  on  the  show  and 
you  find  nobody's  ordering 
you  about.  You  just  dance  and 
chat  like  you  would  normally, 
only,  of  course,  the  music's 
better."  An  18-year-old 
hairdresser  from  Balham. 

"The  stars  don't  look  a bit 
stand-offish.  They  mix  in  and 


everything.  I always  feel 
envious  if  I have  to  watch  it  at 
home."  A 20-year-old  student 
from  Hornsey. 

A 15-year-old  schoolgirl 
summed  it  up:  "Everybody  on 
the  show  seems  with  it.  I mean, 
you  can  tell  what  all  the  new 
fashions  are  by  just  looking  at 
Ready  Steady  Go!" 

The  producers  of  the  show 
admit  the  programme  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  kids 
that's  why  it's  so  successful. 

The  result?  Way-out  ones 
adore  it  and  parents  also  tune  in 
to  see  how  their  children 
behave.  It  also  means  that 
Studio  9 at  Television  House  in 
Kingsway,  London,  is  now  one  of 
the  of  the  centres  of  pop  music. 

The  heart  of  all  this  is  RSG!' s 
office  in  TV  House.  A tiny  room  - 
muddled,  piled  high  with  discs. 

Here  works  Francis  Hitching, 
the  editor,  Vicki  Wickham,  his 
assistants,  Cathy  McGowan  and 


Michael  Aldred  - the  two  mods 
hired  to  advise  and  interview  - 
plus  the  oldest  way-out  one  of 
them  all  - Keith  Fordyce,  who 
brings  a touch  of  showbiz 
authority  to  the  show. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Keith  is  the 
odd  one  out:  receding  hairline, 
more  than  his  share  of  weight 
round  the  middle.  You 
wouldn't  expect  the  teenagers 
to  fall  over  him.  But  they  do! 

It's  the  happy-go-lucky, 
what-the-hell  attitude  that 
does  it.  An  attitude  that 
everyone  else  reflects. 

The  formula  has  produced  a 
show  which  has  launched  a 
vast  number  of  singers  and 
hits:  Cilia  Black,  The  Dave  Clark 
Five,  The  Rolling  Stones, 
Manfred  Mann  to  name  a few. 

And  well  over  half  the  new 
records  featured  on  the  show 
become  smash  hits  - a feat 
unequalled  anywhere ! 

John  Levesley 
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"That  jacket  is 
so  last  week!": 
scooter  boys  talk 
fashion,  1964 


Young  mods  have  their  say  on  the  scene 
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"Being  Mod  is  a frame  of  mind.  You  can't 
just  buy  if  off  some  geezer  in  a shop." 
Harry  Matthews,  19,  checker,  Pimlico 

"Mods  are  more  steady.  They  follow  one 
group  and  one  kind  of  music  for  a long 
time.  Rockersjustwantan  excuse  to 
jump  up  and  down  and  yell." 

Bob  Cowley,  16,  bookbinder,  Kilburn 

"Mods  are  more  sensible. That's  why 
I smoke  cheroots.  They  cost  less  than 
cigarettes  and  they  won't  give  me  cancer." 
Harold  Brand,  19,  advertising  salesman, 
Brixton 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  day  rockers 
start  to  wear  mod  gear.  Just  think  of  it! 

A world  without  rockers!" 

Roger  Carter,  apprentice  electrician, 
Knebworth 

"Real  mod  girls  act  far  more  mature.  If  a 
Rocker  has  a fight  the  girl  eggs  him  on. 

A mod  girl  stands  aside." 

Marion  Kent,  16,  clerk-typist,  Holborn 


"Mod  boys  are  getting 
too  feminine,  too 
conceited.  We  used  to 
lookeveryoneupand 
down  who  wasn't  like 
us.  We  thought  we 
were  it.  What  fools  we  were." 

Clare  Castagnetti,  15,  student,  Chelsea 

"Boys  pay  more  attention  than  girls  to 
all  this  business  of  casualists  and  stylists. 
One  section  of  mods  still  goes  for 
clothes  that  are  more  relaxed  and  don't 
match.  Stylists  have  to  have  good  suits, 
good  shoes,  with  everything  perfect." 
Vincent  Gibson,  16,  apprentice  printer, 
Dulwich 

"It's  impossible  to  be  an  individualist 
these  days.  Calling  yourself  mod  doesn't 
make  any  difference." 

Peter  Evans,  18,  broker's  clerk,  Chelsea 

"Faces  don't  wear  Hush  Puppy  shoes 
any  more.  Plimsolls  are  out  too.  I used  to 
spend  £3  a week  on  mod  clothes  but 


not  now.  There's  too  much  of  the  same 
stuff  about." 

Allan  Love,  17,  post  clerk,  Earl's  Court 

"I'm  an  individualist 
now.  That's  what  mods 
were  supposed  to  be, 
but  I didn't  like  being 
pushed  into  buying 
gear  I couldn't  afford." 
16,  decorator, 


"Mods  are  kidding  themselves.  There's 
lots  of  people  you  wouldn't  spit  in  the 
gutter  for  - are  you  going  to  change 
your  mind  about  them  because  they 
buy  themselves  some  great  new  gear?" 
Larry  Ames,  18,  Student,  Camberwell 

"I  think  it's  great  that  British  mods  are 
setting  the  trends  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Americans  resent  us  for  it.  They  always 
have  to  follow  other  countries'  styles." 
Barry  Carter,  16,  clerk,  Loughton 


Barry  Condon, 
Wandsworth 


There  are  half-a’doien  ways 
of  being  Mod.  Be  honest  and 
see  which  description  fits  you, 

FACES 

You  set  the  trends  in  every- 
thing . . . dances,  talfc,  gear,  the 
lot.  It  people  don't  fallow  your 
you're  nol  s Face, 

CASUAUSTS 

You  were  one  of  the  original 
Mods,  bul  got  fired  of  being 
copied  by  all  the  others, 

INDIVIDUALISTS 

You  thought  you  wore  being 
stamped!  into  styles  that  changed 
too  quickly  and  cost  too  much. 
You  avoid  being  copied. 

STYLISTS 

You  like  steghtiy  more  format 
clothes,  matching  perfection, 
balanced  accessories. 

MIDS 

You  don't  want  to  be  classed 
as  anything.  You're  middle  of 
the  road  and  not  alt  of  your 
money  is  spool  on  gear. 

TICKETS 

Anything  a Face  does,  you 
follow.  You  have  to  be  way  up 
in  [font , p . regardless. 


"Manufacturers  put 
out  trash  to  youngsters 
of  12,  telling  them  it 
was  mod.  I don't  want 
tolookthesameas 
a lot  of  little  kids  in  | 

mass-produced  gear."  S 

Margaret  McFadyen,  17,  typist,  Chelsea  I 
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THE  WAY  IN  TO  THE  WAY-OUTS 
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CAVE  Off  Jamaica  Street 

Average  age  18,  conventional 
Mod,  lots  of  leather 
Members  5s 

No  resident  group. 
Local  beat  outfits.  Records 
Soft  drinks  only 
8 to  1 1 pm.  Closed  Tuesday 
and  Thursday 

The  shake 

Under  a railway  tunnel,  hence  its  name. 
Not  a place  to  visit  just  to  listen  - it  caters 
for  dancers  only 


CAVERN  Mathew  Street 
Average  age  20, 
any  gear  goes 

Members  3s  (weekdays), 

5s  (weekends),  guests  Is  extra. 

About  40  groups 
play  here  every  week.  Records 
Soft  drinks  and  snacks 
12noon  to  2.10pm,  7pm  to 
1 1 .1 5pm.  Closed  Sunday 

The  shake.  Cavern  stomp 
Internationally  famous  as  the  home 
club  of  The  Beatles  and  other  top 
Merseyside  groups 


BODEGA  Cross  Street 

Average  age  20,  mod  influence 
3s  (weekdays),  7s  6d  (weekends) 
No  resident  groups 
but  The  Merseybeats  and  The 
Applejacks  play  regularly 

Licensed  bar  and  restaurant 
7pm  to  12midnight 
The  shake,  the  hully  gully 
Groups  appearing  on  BBC  TV's  Top  Of 
The  Pops  frequently  play  here  while  in 
Manchester.  Because  of  this  it  is  one  of 
the  city's  most  popular  clubs 
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MARDI  GRAS  Mount  Pleasant  ( 
Average  age  20,  casual  mod 
Members  only  5s 

Cy  Tucker's  Friars,  Earl 
Preston's  Realms, The  Astroids 
Two  fully  licensed  bars 
7.30  to  1 1 .30pm.  Closed  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 

The  whack,  the  stomp,  the  shake, 
the  hitchhiker  and  the  monkey 
Tastefully  decorated  with  murals  depicting  life 
in  Liverpool.  Used  to  be  a famous  traditional 
jazz  club.  Capacity  800 


LAST  CHANCE  Oxford  Street 
Average  age  1 8,  West  End/mods 
Subscriptions  £1 . Is  (boys),  2s  6d 
(girls).  Admission  3s  6d  (weekdays),  7s  6d 
(Saturdays) 

The  Creoles.  Records 
Soft  drinks  and  snacks 
7.30pm  to  1am  (weekdays),  7.30pm 
to  5am  (Saturday).  Closed  Sunday 
The  shake,  the  monkey 
The  club  is  designed  and  decorated  to 
resemble  a Western  saloon,  complete  with 
swing  doors  - the  lot! 


Brazenose  Street 

Average  age  1 8,  slight 
mod  influence 

From  2s  6d  to  7s  6d 

None,  but  The  Animals 
and  Long  John  Baldryare  frequent  visitors 
Soft  drinks  and  coffee  bar 
7pm  to  12midnight  (weekdays), 
7pm  to  5am  (Saturday) 

The  shake,  the  monkey 
This  is  Manchester's  answer  to  Liverpool's 
Cavern  and  is  regarded  as  the  blues  club 
of  the  North 


MORGUE  King's  Head  Hotel, 

Hegley  Road,  Bearwood 

Average  age  1 9,  strictly  mod 
3s  6d  (weekdays),  4s  (weekends) 

None.  Local  boys  Denny 
Laine  And  The  Diplomats,  Mark  Stuart  And 
The  Crestas  play  regularly.  Records 
Licensed  bar 

8pm  to  1 0.45pm.  Closed  Sunday 
The  monkey,  the  shake 
Black  decor,  dim  lighting  and  white  coffins  on 
the  walls  make  the  club  look  very  macabre  - 
frightening  to  the  newcomer 


DISCOTHEQUE  Wardour  Street 
Average  age  20,  mainly  mods, 
but  trends  aren't  started  here 

The  Bluebirds, 

Lee  Grant  And  The  Capitols.  Records 
Soft  drinks  only 
7.30pm  to  4am  (all  week), 

7pm  to  7am  (Saturday) 

Mod's  dance,  the  shake 
Many  Ready  Steady  Go!  dancers  are 
members.  Decor  is  off-beat:  car  radiators, 
headlamps  and  metal  twisted  into  weird 
shapes.  Specialists  in  blue  beat  on  Fridays 


SCENE  CLUB  Ham  Yard 

Average  age  21 , way-out  mod 
Members  free  weekdays, 

5s  at  weekends.  Guests  5s  and  7s6d 
The  Animals, 

The  Cousins.  Records 

Soft  drinks  and  snacks 
8pm  to  1am  (weekdays),  8pm  to 
3am  (Saturday)  Closed  Sunday 

The  shake,  the  monkey  and 
the  hitchhiker 

One  of  the  most  popular  clubs  in  town. 
Many  fashion  and  music  trends  start  here 


FLAMINGO  CLUB  Wardour  Street 
Average  age  21,  American  mod 
3s  6d  to  8s  (members),  5s  to  12s 
(non-members) 

Georgie  Fame  & The  Blue 
Flames,  Ronnie  Ross  Quintet,  plus  others 
Soft  drinks  bar,  snack  bar 
7.30pm  to  1am  (weekdays),  7.30pm 
to  1 1 .45pm  and  12noon  to  6.30am  (Sats),  3 
to  6pm  (Sun) 

The  shake,  the  hitchhiker,  the  flyer 
One  of  the  mod  centres  in  London,  this  club  is 
also  one  of  the  top  R&B  places 


"Before,  tailors  used  to 
invent  the  styles  and 
everyone  bought 
them.  Now  we  invent 
them  and  the  tailors 
are  going  out  of  their 
mind  trying  to  keep  up.  I started 
wearing  crepe,  Nylon  cycling  jumpers 
because  they  were  cool  for  dancing.  All 
the  tickets  wanted  to  know  where  I got 
it  - but  if  I told  them  they'd  all  be  down 
the  shop  tomorrow." 

Mick  Tanner,  18,  tailor's  cutter,  Stepney 

"We  try  to  act  our  age.  Rockers...  I know 
some  well  over  20  and  they  still  act  like 
teenagers.  They're  just  peasants." 
BenAnsah,  19,  clerk,  Wandsworth, 
London 

"You  can't  go  into  these  clubs  looking 
like  a dog's  dinner.  I wouldn't  go  out 
with  my  boyfriend  unless  he  looked 
good.  I don't  think  he'll  ever  buy 
something  I don't  like." 

Sheila  Golding,  18,  technician, 
Clapham,  London 

"Mods  more  honest?  Not  true.  Rockers 
buy  more  records.  Mods  knock  theirs 


off  at  parties.  You  ask  a lot  of  mods  to  a 
party  and  you  won't  have  a record  left!" 
Terry  Clark,  disc  company  employee, 
MarbleArch 


"White  suits?  You  see 
them  all  over  Africa. 
How  can  you  be  mod 
if  you're  behind  Africa. 
It  takes  more  than 
clothes  to  make 
someone  interesting." 

Ron  Barfield,  18,  insurance  clerk, 
Chelsea 

"I'm  getting  a white  suit  made  because 
I haven't  seen  another  person  in  one." 
Colin  Marriott,  18,  maths  student, 
Kennington 

"I  like  having  a scooter.  You  can't 
go  around  London  on  a motorbike, 
blaring  away  and  stinking  of  petrol 
like  the  rockers." 

John  Ball,  16,  messenger,  Brixton 


"I  spend  £3  a week  on  my  scooter.  When 
I get  fed  up  with  the  colour  I have  it 
resprayed.  I've  got  seven  spotlights,  but 
if  I'm  going  dancing  I take  them  off  in 
case  they  get  nicked." 

Benny  Hines,  18,  apprentice  fitter, 
Kennington 


"I  spend  every  bit  of  money  I get  on 
clothes.  I'm  still  at  school  but  I get  25s 
a week  for  working  Saturdays.  I'm  mod 
because  I like  to  feel  clean  and  rockers 
are  scruffy.  They'd  send  you  up  if  they 
saw  you  in  white  socks." 

Brian  Smith,  15,  Blackheath 


but  I'd  rather  go  out 
two  nights  a week 
looking  well-dressed  than  hang  around 
in  filthy  jeans  like  the  rockers." 

Graham  Bowad,  17,  messenger,  Long  field 


"I  make  £7  a week  and 
I reckon  I spend  £5. 
Most  of  it  goes  on  gear. 
I know  it  sounds  a lot, 


"You  very  rarely  see  a boy  with  powder. 
It's  just  showing  off.  We  laugh  at  them." 
Joy  Reid,  17,  typist,  Southend 

"Certainly  I use  hair  lacquer.  I spend  12 
bob  on  a proper  haircut.  So  what's 
wrong  with  a few  penn'orth  of  lacquer 
on  it  to  stop  it  blowing  about?" 

David  Ellsmore,  18,  assistant  stores 
manager,  Walthamstow 

"Mod  boys  are  so  far  ahead  that  lots  of 
girls  prefer  to  buy  men's  woollies  and 
slacks.  Some  of  the  stuff  is  so  dishy  that 
it  makes  me  sick  when  some  mods 
come  out  in  anoraks  and  plimsolls." 
Linda  Joyce,  18,  machinist,  Epping 

"I  think  being  mod  costs 
too  much.  I spend  £2  5s 
a week  on  clothes. 

I used  to  think  it  was 
worth  it  to  be  unusual. 
Now  I'm  not  so  sure." 
Dave  Martin,  16,  van  man,  Tottenham 


"The  mod  male  has  more  money  than 
the  young  man  of  the  1950s.  He  can 
afford  to  keep  up  better  taste." 

Mark  Stone,  16,  West  End  shop  assistant 


"Only  one  mod  boy  in  hundreds  wears 
powder.  And  it  doesn't  mean  he's  funny. 
He  just  does  it  to  be  different." 

Alex  Miller,  18,  electrician,  Wembley 


"We  don't  go  around  looking  for 
trouble.  We  have  to  come  to  London 
for  good  rhythm  and  blues." 

Richard  Leyland,  16,  student,  Reading 
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Decca  music 
man  likes 
British  clothes 
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Buy  British  and  buy  best,” 
said  Mike  Leander, 
brilliant  young  mod 
Decca  music  director 
and  producer.  “Three  years  ago  it  was 
all  the  Italian  bit.  Three-button  suits, 
imported  sweaters  and  all  that  jazz. 

“But  not  today.  Now  it’s  all  British. 
Everyone’s  fighting  to  be  different,  and 
with  the  variety  of  clothes  in  the  shops 
today,  it’s  not  difficult.” 

Mike  himself  chooses  to  wear 
mostly  casual  clothes.  With  the 
exception  of  his  shirts,  which  for  the 
most  part  he  has  specially  made,  he 
buys  at  small  menswear  shops. 

He  is  not  influenced  by  American 
fashions,  despite  a very  recent  trip 
there.  “I  hate  to  say  this,  but  generally, 
most  young  people  in  the  States  have 
no  idea  how  to  dress,”  he  admitted. 
“They  still  go  for  lightweight  suits, 
conventional  white  shirts  and  slim  ties. 

“Or  else  they  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  wear  jeans  and 
sweatshirts.  To  dress  casually  and 
smartly  in  the  States  is  very  expensive. 
Besides,  there  are  no  smart  menswear 


shops  there  - most  of  their  fashionable 
casual  wear  is  imported  from  Europe.” 

Mike  says  that  like  the  music 
industry,  which  has  swung  back 
to  home  ground,  so  has  our  way  of 
dressing.  And  with  the  new  English 
trend,  has  come  much  more  style. 

“The  young  smart  mods  are 
wearing  well-cut  suits  with  double- 
breasted  waistcoats  and  dark  ties,”  he 
said.  “The  new  trend  in  waistcoats  are 
things  like  tartan  and  black  brocade. 

“I  think  a lot  of  fashions  are  set  by 
the  hit  parade  groups.  Now  The  Beatles 
have  stopped  wearing  collarless  jackets 
so  has  everyone  else. 

“The  dancers  on  Ready  Steady  Go! 
always  look  smart  and  well-groomed, 
and  you  can  pick  up  several  fashion 
hints  by  just  watching  them. 

“Besides,  you’ll  find  that  a lot  of 
young  people  today  are  creating  their 
own  fashion  combinations. 

“There  are  very  few  places  that 
don’t  cater  for  young  styles  and,  today, 
clothes  are  not  really  expensive  - or 
don’t  need  to  be.” 

June  Harris 
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ESSENTIAL  MODERNIST  MUSIC 


1964 


There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  Greater 
London's  swing  to  the  left.  But  it's  been 
swinging  to  rhythm  and  blues  for  some  time. 
R&B  is,  in  fact,  the  London  sound.  And  it's 
spreading,  although  there  is,  as  yet,  little  to  be 
heard  north  of  Newcastle  or  west  of  Bristol. 

"Everything  is  exploding,"  declares  Bill  Carey, 
manager  of  The  Band  And  General  Agency,  recently 
formed  by  Ted  Morton  of  Jazzshows. 

And  Bill  quotes  figures  to  prove  it.  He  claims  that 
within  a 40-mile  radius  of  central  London  some 
300,000  people  pay  to  hear  R&B  every  week. 

According  to  Bill  there  are  some  300  groups  in  the 
country  claiming  to  play  R&B  - 140  of  them  in  the 
Greater  London  area. 

"That  is  quite  distinct  from  the  beat  scene,"  says  Bill. 
"I  reckon  that  each  week  groups  are  pulling  in  around 
£750,000  worth  of  business -and  it  will  pass  the 
million  mark  soon.  It  may  be  a small-time 
entertainment  industry  but  it  certainly  has  a big  future. 

"I  would  say  R&B  is  a southern  scene  - not 
forgetting  that  The  Animals  played  for  years  in 
Newcastle  and  there  are  plenty  of  groups  outside 
London.  One  curious  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  males 
outnumber  the  females  in  the  audiences.  You  see 
great  stag  lines  in  front  of  the  stages. 

"And  the  London  audience  is  definitely  increasing. 
Any  club  presenting  R&B  that  doesn't  pull  in  500 
people  can  consider  it  is  doing  poor  business.  At  100 
Oxford  Street,  R&B  is  pulling  in  between  double  and 
treble  the  number  of  customers  who  come  for  trad. 


MASSIVE  SWH 


London  falls  for  the  new  sound,  and  now  it’s  spreading  northwards! 
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"Every  agent  seems  to  be  after  every  band  at  the 
moment.  I believe  far  too  many  agents  are  signing 
every  group  they  can  get  hold  of,  just  to  have  them  on 
the  books.  It  may  do  the  agents  good,  but  I'm  sure  it 
will  be  bad  for  the  groups  in  the  long  run. 

"Up-and-coming  groups?  In  the  next  four  months, 

I think  it  will  be  a hard  fight  between  The  Animals, 

The  Pretty  Things  and  The  Yard  birds. 


"And  two  groups  I'd  love  to  have  on  my 
books  are  The  Tridents  and  a Northampton 
outfit  called  The  Apex." 

The  names  certainly  get  further  and 
further  out,  with  titles  like  The  Who,  Them, 
The  Bluebottles  and  The  Pretty  Things. 

"Using  the  leader's  name  is  going  out," 
says  Carey.  "Many  of  them  pick  names  from 
tunes  they  like.  The  Pretty  Things  are  named 
after  the  Bo  Diddleytune,  for  example." 

Hamish  Grimes,  manager  of  The  Yardbirds, 
asserts,  "They  are  working  seven  nights  a 
week  at  very  high  prices.  They  are  booked 
almost  solid  for  the  next  three  months." 


Their  first  release  is  due  out  next  month. 

"R&B  is  going  down  extremely  well  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  North,"  asserts  Grimes.  "But  I thinkthere  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  followings.  One  set  follows  the 
Georgie  Fame  type  of  music  which  is  essentially  a 
London  thing.  Other  groups,  like  The  Downliners  Sect, 
Jimmy  Powell  &The  Five  Dimensions  and  The 
Yardbirds  appeal  more  on  the  fringe  scene  with  beat." 


Perhaps  the  biggest  bookers  of  R&B  are  the 
Malcolm  Nixon  agency.  Their  John  Martin  told  me: 
"Apart  from  London,  the  big  centres  are  Newcastle, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Stoke,  Sheffield  and 
Norwich.  The  South  Coast  uses  between  20  and  25  of 
the  groups  every  week. 

"My  tips  for  the  the  future?  Long  John  Baldry's 
groups,  of  course.  They  not  only  took  over  where  Cyril 
Davies  stopped  but  had  pushed  further  ahead.  Alex 
Harvey  is  getting  really  big." 

John  Gee,  manager  of  the  Marquee,  admits  the  club 
books  R&B  because  it  "brings  in  the  money". 

"In  the  last  three  days,"  he  told  me,  "I've  had  ten 
groups  ringing  me -and  I'd  never  heard  of  any 
of  them.  It's  getting  that  ridiculous.  Jazz  is 
holding  its  own  at  the  Marquee.  Saturday, 
admittedly  a good  night  for  anything,  we  have 
modern  jazz  and  attendance  compares 
favourably  with  R&B  nights.  The  same  goes  for 
Sundays  when  Stan  Getz  has  pulled  in  fantastic 
crowds  over  the  past  month. 

"Our  one  bad  night  is  Wednesdays  when  we 
present  mainstream  or  trad. 

"My  tips  for  R&B  stardom?  The  Yardbirds 
have  got  what  the  kids  seem  to  want.  Another 
excellent  group  is  The  Cheynes,  who  depped 
at  the  club  while  Manfred  Mann  was  on  tour." 
Bob  Dawbarn 


“Inttielastthreedaysrvehadtengroupsringingiiie-aiidrdneverheard 
of  any  of  them.  It’s  getting  tint  ridiculous"  John  Gee.  Marquee  manager 
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The  High 
Numbers  play 
at  the  Scene 
Club,  July  1964 


How  high  i 
these  High 


Numbers  go? 


Hailed  as  “the  first 
authentic  mod 
record”,  four  hip 
young  men  called 
The  High  Numbers  are  out  right 
now  with  Tm  The  Face’,  backed 
with  ‘Zoot  Suit5  - a Fontana  disc. 
Two  numbers  penned  by 
co-manager  Peter  Meaden. 

How  mod  are  this  mod-mad 
mob?  VERY  mod.  Their  clothes 
are  the  hallmark  of  the  much- 
criticised  typical  mod.  Cycling 
jackets,  T-shirts,  turned-up  Levi 
jeans,  long  white  jackets,  boxing 
boots,  black  and  white  brogues 
and  so  on  to  the  mod-est  limits. 

Says  Pete  Meaden:  “After  all, 
the  mod  scene  is  a way  of  life.  An 
exciting,  quick-changingwayof 
life.  The  boys  are  totally  immersed 
in  this  atmosphere.  So  they  have 
this  direct  contact  with  thousands 
of  potential  disc-buyers. 

“And  the  reaction  is  already 
very  strong  indeed.  Take  places  like 
the  Scene  Club  in  London.  The 
fans  are  mad  about  the  disc  - both 
sides  of  it!  ” In  fact,  ‘Zoot  Suit’ 
was  planned  as  the  A-side,  being 
switched  only  at  the  last  moment. 

In  a way,  The  High  Numbers’ 
sound  swivels  directly  around  the 


July 


vocals  and  harmonica- 
wailing of  Roger  Daltrey. 

His  blond  hair  is  styled 
in  a longish  French 
crew-cut  and  he  buys 
clothes  in  the  very  latest 
styles.  Currently  he’s  modelling 
zoot-suit  jackets.  He  digs  the  blues 
and  Buddy  Guy. . . and  is  glad  he 
no  longer  has  to  work  as  a sheet 
metalworker. 

Lead  guitarist  Peter 
Townshend  originally  wanted 
to  be  a graphic  designer,  having 
been  to  Ealing  Art  School.  A near 


“I  used  to  be  in  an  income 
tax  office.  This  gave 
me  an  ambition:  to  get 
OUT  of  the  tax  office.” 
John  is  certainly  the  most 
conservative  of  the  group, 
really  preferring  classical  music 
to  most  other  kinds.  He  is  an 
accomplished  musician. 

Come  in  now,  drummer  Keith 
Moon.  He’s  the  youngest  of  the 
group  - only  17.  A Wembley 
resident,  he  went  to  Wembley 
Technical  College  and  was  a 
trainee  representative  before 


“The  mod  scene  is  a way  of  life. 
The  boys  are  totally  immersed 
in  this’*  Peter  Meaden 


six-footer,  he  has  cropped  dark 
hair,  piercing  blue  eyes  - and  says: 
“I  admit  to  spending  a fortune  on 
bright  and  in-vogue  clothes.  I go 
for  the  West  Side  Story  look  and 
the  Ivy  League  gear.”  Musically, 
he’s  for  Bob  Dylan  and  the  Tamla 
Motown  Gordy  label. 

On  bass  is  John  Allison.  He 
went  to  school  with  Roger  at 
Acton  County  Grammar  School. 


turning  professional  musician. 
He  is  the  smallest  of  the  group 
too,  has  black  hair  and  brown 
eyes  - and  says:  “I  spend  all  my 
free  time  listening  to  the  music  in 
various  West  End  clubs.” 

The  boys  stand  a good  chance 
of  getting  away  with  Tm  The 
Face’.  One  thing  is  for  sure: 
the  phraseology  is  good  and 
authentic.  Mod  in  fact. 


LONG  JOHN  AND  THE 

H^^H 
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The  tragic  death  of  Cyril  Davies  has  left  his 
second  in  command.  Long  John  Baldry, 
standing  unexpectedly  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  R&B  stage. 

Baldry,  all  six-foot-seven  of  him,  has  taken 
over  The  Davies  All-Stars  and  its  date  book.  But 
he  is  determined  to  plough  a new  furrow  rather 
than  rely  on  Cyril's  considerable  reputation. 

The  name  of  the  group  has  been  changed  to 
Long  John  Baldry  And  The  Hoochie  Coochie  Men 
and  there  have  been  personnel  changes. 

The  line-up  now  reads:  Long  John  (vocals, 
guitar),  Johnny  Parker  (Hammond  organ,  piano), 
Jeff  Bradford  (lead  guitar),  Chris  Barton  (bass, 
vocals),  Ernie  O'Malley  (drums)  and  Rod  Stewart, 
a 19-year-old  vocalist  who  doubles  on  guitar. 

At  London's  Marquee  Club  this  week.  Long 
John  told  me:  "We  don't  intend  to  use  harmonica 
for  a while,  though  a couple  of  the  guys  play 
it.  The  harmonica  has  seemingly  become  as 
essential  to  R&B  groups  as  the  banjo  was  to  trad. 

"But  the  thought  doesn't  worry  us  particularly 
and  we  don't  want  people  to  think  we  are  just 
living  off  Cyril's  ideas. 

"R&B  is  still  expanding 
and,  with  Cyril,  we 
were  travelling  the 
provinces  before  any 
of  the  others. 

"At  the  Twisted 
Wheel,  Manchester,  last 
weekend  we  were  due 
to  finish  the  all-nighter 
at  5.15am,  but 
the  audience 
wouldn't  let  us 
go.  We  were  still 
there  at  7.1 5. 

"They 

stood  around 
transfixed." 

Bob 

Dawbarn 
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No  photographs  managed  to 
capture  the  mod  experience 
better  than  those  shot  by- 

Terence  Spencer  in  1964 

In  July  and  August  1964  photographer  Terence  Spencer  shot 
nearly  100  rolls  of  film  for  Life  magazine,  documenting  the 
flamboyant  lifestyles  of  the  mods  and  rockers.  He  was  even 
on  hand  to  witness  and  record  the  infamous  “Battle  of 
Hastings”  in  August  1964. 

“It  was  pretty  horrible  in  those  riots,”  he  recalls.  “The  funny 
thing  was  that  when  the  mods  beat  up  the  rockers,  they  used 
to  have  about  ten  mods  to  every  two  rockers  - and  when  it  was 
the  other  way  round  it  would  be  two  rockers  beating  up  ten 
mods.  The  rockers  were  much  more  powerful. 

“I  was  very  surprised  by  the  trouble,  but  the  thing  is  as  a 
photographer  you  have  to  shoot  whats  in  front  of  you  and  you 
don’t  really  question  it.  Having  covered  five  wars  I was  pretty 
used  to  violent  situations  - and  at  least  there  were  no  bullets 
flying  around  in  Hastings.” 

‘Ibvi^coveredfivewarslwasprettyiised 
to  violent  situations”  Terence  Spencer 

Spencer  shot  the  mods  in  various  locations,  from  a local 
dancehall  in  Putney  to  a High  Numbers  gig  at  the  Scene  Club. 

He  even  travelled  down  to  Brighton,  shooting  the  action  from 
the  pillion  of  the  leading  scooter. 

“There  was  one  picture  in  particular  that  I remember,”  he 
says.  “I  was  with  a crowd  of  mods  on  scooters  and  I got  two 
rockers  to  come  around  and  interfere  with  them.  There’s  a 
great  picture  of  one  of  the  mods  shaking  his  fists  at  the  rockers 
who  are  riding  by.” 

Terence  Spencer’s  pictures  would  later  form  the  backbone  of 
Richard  Barnes’  seminal  book  Mods!,  but  here  we  offer  many 
images  unseen  since  they  were  shot  in  1964. 

Chris  Hunt 


"This  was  shot  from  the  pillion 
of  a scooter.  When  I did  a shoot 
with  the  rockers,  I got  one  of 
them  to  do  what  they  called  'a 
ton-up'  and  I sat  on  the  pillion 
facing  backwards  doing  100 
miles  an  hour,  shooting  pictures 
of  them  as  they  all  came  up." 
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SCOOTER  CLUB 
JULY 1904 

"Before  the  mods  there 
were  the  Teddy  Boys,  and 
I shot  them  too,  but  it  was 
not  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  mods." 


SCOOTER CLUB 
JULY  1964 

"I  was  amazed  by  the 
amount  of  money  that 
the  mods  would  spend 
- on  their  clothes,  and  on 
their  hair,  and  on  their 
scooters.  Remember,  we 
were  just  coming  out  of 
the  kind  of  period  when 
no-one  was  well  off." 


BRIGHTON  ROUND 
JULY 1964 

"I  travelled  with  a group 
of  mods  on  their  way 
down  to  Brighton  and 
I shot  a lot  of  it  from  the 
pillion  of  a scooter.  I can't 
remember  how  I got  to 
Brighton,  but  I definitely 
didn't  go  all  the  way  on 
a scooter." 
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BRIGHTON 
JULY 1964 


"I  would  have  been 
37  when  I did  these 
photographs  and  I was 
already  very  ancient 
compared  to  the  mods. 
At  that  point  I'd 
already  worked  for 
Life  magazine  since 
1952  and  flown  Spitfires 
and  Hurricanes  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force." 


“BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS” 
AUGUST 1964 

"This  is  a confrontation 
with  the  police  and  the 
mods  are  running  at 
them  here -you  can 
see  a policeman  in  the 
foreground.  They  were  all 
screaming  and  shouting 
but  in  a fairly  good  mood. 
From  the  look  on  their 
faces  they  were  obviously 
jibing  the  police." 


BRIGHTON 

JULY  1964 


"The  mod  style  was  in 
total  contradiction  to  the 
rockers. . . but  despite 
the  frightening  look  of 
the  rockers,  I found  them 
more  friendly  than  the 
mods  at  that  particular 
time." 
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“BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS” 
AUGUST 1964 

"This  was  the  culmination 
of  a very  big  police  attack 
on  the  mods.  There  had 
been  rioting  between  the 
mods  and  the  rockers  in 
the  town  earlier  and  the 
police  had  chased  them 
down  to  the  beach.  Here 
the  mods  are  chasing 
the  rockers  into  the  sea. 

I wouldn't  say  it  was  really 
serious,  like  the  football 
rioting  that  we  see  today. 
On  the  whole  it  was 
isolated  incidences." 
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NEW  MUSICAL  EXPRESS 


April 


2.  The  Land  of  A 


Thousand  Dances 

By  PAUL  RAMBALI 

with  assistance  from  C.  J.  REEVES 


BJLLY  HADNT  slept  for  two  nights  running,  but  lhal  wasn't  whal  was 
bothering  him.  He'd  just  gobbled  down  his  few  remaining  bluea  Billv 
liked  to  save  a bandfuJ  for  the  come-down,  to  smooth  out  his  by-then 
badly  frayed  edges  — rot  like  some  blokes,  who  said  they  got  a kick  out  of 
parachuting  down  to  the  mundanities  of  Monday, 


Hhs  mouth  tasted  like  tin*  lu&ide  of  a vacuum  cleaner,  his  eyes  hurt,  his  face  ached,  his 
Stomach  t&h  Ilka  a towe  l wru  ng  ou  i by  a h savywsFrj  ht  wrestle  r some  tick 


Hu  janrfled  ItoleH  of  hia  wag-rn 
in  hift  pnekti I -silently  c unking  hi* 

mum  tor  Ito  1o ?n-  sh  nrk  ?ha  alwiyt 
bOCifflSWhen  to  nolrartfci  hnrynw 

ni£  "hiiA  fJifC  [□  wort.  ejinuctlny 
promraw  uF  Uumiutlic  dioin 
Ltura^C  opening  hai1  pu  r*C  He  never 
did  (hem  of  caur-GL',  but  »|fth# 
tame  h*  didn’t  like  the  p-retenco — 
il  him  i1**!  like  hia  old  man. 
iFimigh  ml  leas!  Billy's  ft**  m vwn 

mid  au  feil I y honest  decs pticn  . . . 

Therowa*  only  eng  tight  dnlh 
the  whala  storping  lowii-detached 
rixeul.  Billy  a inimp  nr  nftarih 

.m  rhft  window  and  waito-d  kx  the 
dull  rattkrlu  Uriria  * peering- face- 
Keith  cpuld!  trt  COUfl  Led  onto  cheer 
him  vp. 

Keith  canid  lull  i Fly m -til B-semp. 
iii.  nmt  nr  lhnjut  starving 
AjrjftG  who  ware  always  Ukniu 
wi  iuuii  u L'utj-L  In  The  pepei*  and  gel 
ItopncT  add  to  laugh  5-0  rm*$hhi 
wouldn't  av*n  notice  the  irony. 

IhoughlHiIfy,  VBflUdly  Mnuing  Ehfl 

m.  gin  lie  the  pills  were  giving  him. 

Tha  slghLul  Koiih’*  TdL^irufi 
urtuuflh  Nature  hn  ri  errand  him 
wilhtWO  dv«r  prasc-nl  d^mplftfi  add 
matching  cr-ewJ&  Ime,.  id  ihil  when- 
t#ich*^9  Fold  him  EnwipAlfiA  Silly 
grin  off  his  face  the  mosi  iwcutiliJ 
duwa*  irdiialuiiii  itiriLo  an  even 
lilNor  smirk. 

You  had  tuhfrYOB  wall 
deualcp**  *an» of  humour  toiiwn 

Uiath  EhJE 

Thu  clock  by  K-c  W i ts  tod 
UunrEOF  pail  Fourr]le  HO*  ironings 
pair  erf  cards  he'd  tad-ught  that 
weekend,  Without  noticing,  hp’d 
been  praeimg  1 to  vam»  mutt  fnr 
EhitpARE  15  minutes  . . 

■■|  road  abvut  thin  Wufctr  irttiha 
Starfcb  today."  Mld  Keith,  finally 
sotting  About  tha  altiur  tfOutfl-r  leg 
J,H  o ggi  (■  nod  £75  jl  Margate,  and 
When  1 to  judge  Enid  him.,  ha  SL-HIlI 
'I'll  pay  dv  cheque'.  Turns  out  he 
to  siii'e  eivri  i uot  <s  dank  account.  3g 
the  j'jdg-s  gave  him  IwO  waekp  Ic 
pay  boEMuea  cf  till  cheek," 

Why  did  anybdtauen  |»ttor 
giving  nnwn  rhn  nnasi  eoymo  re? 
Billy  koffw  thcrowus  sliN  wmih  bun 
pi  dCLioulian.  Tim  troin  now 
■londlrtn  at  platform  nine  iothe 
11.35  tdllDyKng  Island,  stopping  ai 
Brighton,  ClKtoq.  and  MargAtn 


Will  gll  1 1 luda  Ifiieflding  to  1 naval  Oft 
thin  lorvicspletliC  teport  lo  lhu 
sEotion  macEGr'fr  dffifie  where  lhdy 
wilEba  supplied  Hith  the  necessary 
IldlpflTR.  . . 

And  the  touts  Ukv  ukiI  lu  yol 
Eiom  the  b»nkhplii*ny  ercwda,B 
learfu  I dumb  O nepmprohEnding 
Btarothift  UBcdtp  make  BiHy  T»eJ, 
well,  prend  Nni  hpa-juis*  ha  d 
sucDeudad  in  Bliqdil  ng  lha  ddlti  — 

thill  wdi  auuusy  il  Vieah'ttfVeo  Oil 

Ecffuc.  omant  — but  beenusu  he’di 
wrecked  that  We  knew  rth  afe  bust 
fof  you.  conny  Jim.and  we  lougiht 

a war  sn  ydi j UtiJld  tLHVfl  IT' 

Ediunnaas:  shtmrri  thmn 
ton  lathing  they  d*dn  ’( knw . end 
couldn't  hope  to  understand,  net  in 
a million  yesra, 

Unty  bully  Pulnt  tnow  nun  n 
wasn't  n mUllon  years  that 
atHMfreLpU  Eliym,  NUfmrv  ItvetiiiiB  it 
lakteforone  generatfon  to  grow 
dd  and  filed  nndiho  noxlto 
grow  up 

HUith  n?r1  Uji  rtnn  Enl  ling  him 
about  the  i me  he  aitd  John 
Strip  mil  bunded  off  whocrl  and 
dodged  lhairlare  to  Brighidd-  He 
know  i ho  ataxy  but  Kb  also  know 
Iharswat  no  Stepplivg  Keith 

we  saw  Tub  Wha  Having 
ifwir  oltturesi&ken  on  tfiet  mtnu. 
o casing  down  by  I to  pier.  Than 
Ihoy  ell  went  or, the  pier  loro  rids 
on  the  dodgem?,  andl  gn?t  irtttulii 


car  end  hi  import  InwnMninrl  Nfiw 
twino  a blr  of  a lanky  bugqeF 


TuynislHfMiJ  bdi  ittfa  tin  toed  Pi  Mho 
posi  lhat  carries  the  olaoUldly,  ao 
him  pod  Ubarcema  nfm-r  me, and 
yuhnn.  Ilwy  catch  ma  . . ." 

f’lfltting  RluggnCl  tty  Pata 
Tawnstondhad  just  about  «Ntdo 
Kuitl  i'a  dey 

"But  if  il  hcs  Oflo  floddi  ng„  mind. 
I'd  have  prubably  an**d  him  mhft 
mo  Dgain." 

Hilly  knew  that  IT  Qtls  *as  tea  liv 
rldiiiu  tf  ic  dudvrnieiliaiday,  Kuiih 

would  h#yo  been  too  swfl-slfuck  Id 
move,  let  nlcmp  dqiv  to  muck  him 
ataund  - . . 0utthfl  re  miniicing 
had  triggered  hi«  (iwe  rfmmnry  MA 
remembered  Jchn  ShlpwcU 
CUiiiplciriinu<iPuirL  (iuw  hie  dad 
ccyldn’t  itap  tn  Iking  □ bdvt  Du  r k.  rk 
whan  ha  got  drunk.  And 
r?m?nib|rad  how  Johfi  COuhdn'i 


atop  gcring  on  about  IlM  battles  on  1 
Hnghtnn  hn.irh  ivnTO  he  got 


f u-i  a nhlk  it'd  been  great.  Out 
ct?er  flhovt  o yaer  it  wu  a II  over  — 
when  Thom  Wflfc  ppmony  mods 
Ihpt  they  fln  pul  of  gwlOT  Ip 
lAn*  Tha  nlWtar  wnighl  nf  npjnhnn  1 
hod  banished  ihogruesotb  rhetr 
n □ i m po- 1 calos  on  Che  Ai  or  oul  on 
i he  Mad  Mila.  Mow  Itor*  won 
hundreds  trf  mode  joal  ai  mfeetfy 
goiofl  down  the  coast  II  *dn.'t  ( 
soem  rn  have  the  The  any  mne e. 
Ifmewasn'i  this  biucunUml 
tolween  t ho  icfeotifrabla 
groups  . . . lobbing  plgnocal 
g t»u  Eflr  c . . robbing  their  bik  he  oh 
thu  pmr  Inhtung  Hnmn  rtfl  Thn 

pier . 

Cidfy,  tlnjuufil  Silly,  diidfur  liny 
finrt  t.  mo  ha  Idund'  himaah" 
wondering  hi  Inc  oirfinna. 


THE  LAST  time  he'd  been  i n 
Sriohlgn  hapd  wort  jg  uaual 
lOtno  Cj  uFdron  II  would 
have  mrln  a MnaMh  and^JIftiiailon 
Inspeaor  ihtow  up  his  hande  in 
dnpoii  but  il  n aa  [qnii  tpoaily  all 
right,  had  □ |uka  box,  sold  COff-CC 
□rd  ac  curb  ptovided  a rafoge  cf 
carte  Par  people  fnll*d  out  of  Ihuir 

nkiillS 

Bui  The  oats  yuu'd  Hud  iitTiio 
Cauldicmwcra  thorcal  dnbno  — 
(to  ones  so  op!  of  ii  they  novar 
made  il  tomo- 

I bat  time  n ility  harl  ti»o.n  rtnnm 
inuta  wtrb  abcuiZDD  mods  Micky 
Storrnaii  wds-dl  Eli  u huud  uf  Ilia 
mob,  whic  h wad  always  1 ho  case 
when  Iho  CroyOun  a r»S  lot  gal 
1ogath«fO(  El  caaslBi  OkOU  r*»on. 

'i  hwrm  an  uifll  A veiV  hdfff  QP.P.IM. 
one  of  Uib  utriurtuvn  Morkot  Buys 
— >p  tailed  bccouwc  they  « me 
from  1 he  oiona  Ibnt  ran  the  local 
fvuit'r'veg  markal  and  probably 
qUatO  3 lew  nPhCr  hpe  r AI  irlnt  tftp 
Ineinl  ponce  chaso  Lo  turn  a blljtd 
evs  ki. 

Wton  Sherman  snapped  his 
hngcrayou  iumjMML  baceuca  If  you 
dipn't  h«  wax  liable  lo  deprive  ynu 
cittiR  tien  of  a viral  llmnfty  a few 
maiiTha.  That's  why  Shell  iitin  way 
oul  el  ttwe  Ip  ur il.  He  wet  a natural 
leader  bacauDa  he  we  a (eared. 


Funnily  enoudti, 

brother, who  hod  bean  one.  el  (he 
I at  t army  coot  eh  pts  and  oliyed  on 
(or  mason*  Billy  couldnT 
nhef  ttnnd.  hHd  tinea  aald  ina 
no  thing uF  Im  BmucaJH  Me|or 


jT  lio  brother  vrm  pi  otwi  btv 
gaping  chn|  ot  in  fhd  dSr|y  M Pflkrfa.  df 


Cyprus  nghi  new.  rm  m^on*  EN|3y 
LtnriartlAnrl  nnluffleff 
Anyway,  5f»rman  laur  trila  hLake 
atejidin&Jay  the  re4fri  ipa;  uaeing  out 
at  the  sae4  vndwoarfiiglhuaciiHllY 

n inly  cut  § men  iBathar  coat 
they  we  rajuit  coming  in  ihan  H* 
set  aonntlvit  uttmi  tnrirfl!  ogiiaulng 
twoiile  ^ridtnirablo  jictriE  □! 
tipthlntf  (ay  [nttruIi[fa(fHarK  tfmi 
HI  ddorly  mf*  ■**■  J 

L uger  snef  i ' 


Ml  m v\  a lUnlr . Tto  Fmel  tally  Of  [trail 
escape  da  waa  six.  pa  ire  of  attbe  a, 
two  uf  whteK  warn  ihe>  wrong  ebe 
twtyway. 

Willy  htfl  na  wit  rnal  ly  kiWTrwn  Df 

DeaiM  But  ha  know  cl  hla 


i ap'd  tali  oil  e pBoctontfor  pill*  heb 
left  hit  ” 


UUtd 


tt avm 


t.™rur 


lies 


n botheF 


HE 


r 


I htl  Tbm  forovorpbllid  and 
drown.  Hie  a bane  white  ako!l! 
aim  esl,  this  to:ng  |ha  raasort  *or 
his  eolourfvl  rtlckriam# 

Lif  Lioath  was  wpiII  tnntiia  up  id; 
a Local  legend  tianruy  v to  wm 
thstv  riisi.  TIlUV  WHO  ■ fBW  RUCh 
charo^ttr*  . . .inmooolPriaua 
booflUMS  thay  we rm  hard  end  Itaavv, 
other?  batrHiluinev  wam  Always 

inH<W'f.n-mlnu«  In  rtmiws.  TTiel 
■■ns  Dr  Death. Tin; uillvtieva  him 
Id  wmrUy  to  work 
othai 


k to  buy  the 


0 jl  !y  e aw  him  ones  tow?  m t the 
n ^ n word  men  d m wfiiJW  do 


r..nd.  wflijm  ...mmm 
hi  i n'lirfl.  .i  - a day  Ha'diukoj 
-than  besubuiydd^ 

■- 1 ye'  he  'dlelen  tham, 


..  wmp 

^ fjl^tunhy  uth^gaijfcjdhidl 
rnimk 


i-S.1  WSB  h al 
t intolakin 


e o io 


thir  n?a  Be- 


ta rn  n ".y 


wlwHt  him 


rurguUvn 


week*  l*Ep 


g u nJn  t Tha  £>?d  for  1-hi 
whleh  he  kept  jin . | 

wan  slaekud  s^pfHy 
ntvw  rhat  nvaryl 
snuuulsm,  nubi 
¥M*t  much  er>yj 
"Who  ceres 
Billy  The  COi 
ma  rlP  h im  Rl 

glad  Keith  gavi 
aatiO^PI*. 

Kbito  herf  n: 

iren.  O^d  dn  -1 
MjEFcb  antf  1oik!t 
niw.iya  Knfjtg  ' 
charactey  namnd 
brditen-^ftB>  Bevefa  (l  . 

Ttoy- were  tnlhpTo  for  ^cufs.  polled 
ovl  pl  Ihfljr  tosds,  with  Kslth  ou3 

th»  I wr.lr  Hi  R»mg  cottM  BTid  lOSSt. 

You  knowwnat  ir  s rikenn  spBad' 
irvei  toiry'a  yout  FtIctmJ  wfilic 
you  Vo  fiotng  vp  , , They  side 
uboineWshocc.  got  ihdlK  back 
home,  and  than  had  j itfddtan 
a«rfui  rfijlnujuin:  they  weroao 
busy  making  cups  at  coffee  and 
laUim  vilFs  Sbq'T  Itoy  fdrwt  the 
almpf*  feat  1 hal  you  iUd  them  from 
lha  bowoe  eftd  rwt  the  die  play 
f »iK*.  which  of  cduru  ttava  only 


e akpanco  each  — 
lenbtrfj  Tor  ^gSfuas—  then  they 
w*nl  up  Ed  nlnojsariM , Block 
Bomtorawyra  me- re,  fliusiry  a 


shilling  or  an*  tnjfvnl 


[iavp.R wMtti  ahaut  heff  pries  Billy 
liked  Dbkbg  tost.  ^ 

Hn  tod  tq  (hjnft  herd  tg  _ 4 

rpmennby-r  a limn  when  ha  ihadn-'T  '* 
toenlaitihB  plUft,  realuin^tbH  ien  iws 
him  ever  fi>  ottghTJy  unejisv  '** 

But  them  wai  b tim*.  Ha  and  his 
mala*  tod  uyAfltft  hang  artt+md  tha  . 
hus  Hiialidr  up  by  Ir.o  ptNid  Juti  nld 


rehtjrrg  khefr  tolfuuhi  to  if»slc  j il 
jglug  iftd  goading  and  acn^B  ' iP 


Draggi?»g  andgtoding  and  getting 
nGTVpuohr  eqtky  whwnavfj-  s^rM 
ui«fO  abgut-  A|  (fiat  lime  h*'  d pm 


NEW  MUSICAL  fcXKRES^ 


40  arrested  in'1 
all-day  clashes 


jam  f b«*ms  Mr*  Lh.uL  ibe  j&  welb 
ctmelhlft-fl  eyieidfl  the  frant  4oo* 
be  sltfe*  Qt™**  of  t owfcoyi  and 

hndtHis 

The  n 1hu  pincaK  itnrtjj-rt  coming. 
InaiW^nr  teTm*fK>rty  Inew 
somebody  a Esc  who  had  a KMFinr. 

3u‘i  I 'J'J  i iLT  hdi]  tlMI  I LU  V Irllj!*!*? 

Vfht  re  thny  oln^*d  a II  IhflM 


ru»ue  r HHIy  Stopped  WfumnQ 
atKhti  lorfl  Annu^h  Ear  him  id  Erase 
iL  Nia  uttrcni^lbidhiisnJ  lo  'uive  him 
o trade';  dy^rne  priwringi  hr 
Sootem-m  FtMwry*.  hi? 


weekend  and  1 r-Ry  lUeBiLY  knew 
Uhv  mrv  tauiim  I u wlv  y*bI  i 
tow auwa  wa»l  that  wh*s  it  waifeh 
elwul? 

H=Hy  loot  f buy  iJuu  bln  Bluva, 
Ruiyti  jujd  it  WfluU?  be  obey  W tiwtp 
mom,  60  hi  did.  He  Foumf  hyp^E  If 
mb'iiiti'P-g  aweyand  h#mmr  •up. 
sudden,  v digg'l-ifl the  miiiy!  nw* 
then.  ever,’  digging1  eyer/rhl  ng  [hat 
wulFeppEumu.  it  jIFwb*. 

The  now  thing  hfr  Rrt*W  it  WPa 
two  a ciOflkm  tha  iT.a^niri;  And  he 
wh  soil  liter*  . . 

Firtny  Fiirtey  ftFflhr  atfluifthAia 
bloki  f rom  dwVl'nBt  end  wtwItF 
turn  up  In  a mini  end  parte  atoout 
JM  yertts  away  Iram  I ha  Olive 
Tree,  nafoh  j nd  Fud  psdna#  tinUy 
would  go  out  and  do  th#  BHihne?s. 
walk  tJL-)r  ra  H.lfwVi  fentH  to  sort 


JNow  earned' 

"Bam#  reason  weiyone  else  if 
gell  ng  Uwt  01  th*u*.  I 
suppo'ca  . . Which  was  1 me. 
VJtfcWL  Bhlf  if'd.iy'f  IrriJif  whv 
evaryb^dyfltia  was  Hfliog  (half 


that.  Tftyytfidn't  Think  jg^bul  only 
drd,  and  iVt  we?  all  Ihet  mifficrad 
The  aj(l«nt  af  ENIy'*  contem  j»T 
rhn  hufhflm.ni  fivflryrlay  I.Ui  ilWaya 
BdTpnsBrf  Keith.,  uvun  inptupnen 
him  o Hale  6*t*uVB  fo*  Keilh  it  wu 
aH  dvflfrthe  only  Ifantf  Bi  al  made . 
hie  Wood  boil  w»  th*  Ifadkerti 
riihn  inhertd  a?i  d-ny  Hi  (pe»iy  rate* 
trading  pftaay  ngg  and  Pbcehi. 

UtXTi  CuuliJ  Lo  luumJ  — iE  V yu  kvtri  e 
latl  andvah  iDcaaih  them  — in  the 
iqum  Uihanopldfi^:  thp  pcrtptu 
iFOHto  and  IhO  glitlT rtha  lighls..  and 
all  dia  p«fl  r ihpr  wnnt  wiih  n-. 
ctapnrsu  cdHi-e.  Anumun 
hamlbui  baud1  smalt  f.  n hlI  i 


tju™  al  if  nna.  nan  t^n  pyfl-  nx^ti  En 
■hat  fi  U * n had  m look  Back  on 
wiBFe-a  Tdii^ti  r'uba  and 


Fulty  iwrt  n«ort  mrcMtan  |n 
scdulire  ernsady:  an  L&  13a  wiilch 
he'd  had  lu  lidL-ug  en  allay 
nhaww  ha  aen  t to  Ordhid 
Ba-I  foem  becaute  **ek 

|ha  piii  eololtt;  an  LTlSO  whfch 
[ RnrEA  fiitvhnh*  had  iHfim*E«  nrt  nn  a 
pafticuFaily  dangemusdownhltl 
riflht-hflndot . A'ldfre  hmf  ■ 

6S3w5S«TO 


amazing  dAh-te  req^r*  that  he’d 

AM*  heard  bflla  re.  mil  aish 
’ TJiraMiflEi  luioousnn,  an-si  lotth  had 
Ejefth  m p hVE-aE1"  and  wan  only  tor 

‘ dltbsyU  tutKh  hltEi  diuul  io. 

Koith.  trad  «liu  twu.H  to  lira  OElve 

TfaeVnfiatf  bwnopen  oinwi  lltnsa 
| *f  leuT  months  a coffee  bar  open 
[ I Flirt  *r  mtfw.  wnh  all  the  attendant1 
I ttmUs  that  Blby  waa  ^nnn  te 
If  dijegwr.  He  went  down  Thera  naa 

F niaht  and  couldn't  belleiti  ir.  brrda, 

plEli.  muaJc  . . . it  wee  all 
happening.  Anrf  it  wit  edil  enly 
nUd-wealc  Thn  *imos[Hw»rB  wee 
fair  hr  leisurely  been  ilea  rhe  patron* 
hedged; o™  lJw#ir  vums-down 
fmm  die  weekend.  ’RtCy  Wnr v just  j 
■farting  t*  think  obeot  Iba  EMxI  ) 

w^eij^d. 

And  The  wnat-itnrk  wrrre  whet  d 
u s all  about.  T ite  ion  was  |-.i  ee  ', 
plannslig  ill  Vibaaei  i.  Vwi  rnuunrv  ‘ 
come  ei  [he  weakand.  aad  your 
cJollyof'  wore  foj4be_«®oindJfiWy 

priitLu^a^ni^^  ntiia  com 
Eea  bOy.  Aqujiebi  ur  pbiriePma 
• IhJrd  WOOL  On  pi  I|4  and  Optleea  and 

that,  and  th#  «IW  an  EJaihaoaed 

■eoorda  Ho  wu  bnva  r.  aofy  brq-r  a 


surround  ing  hit  I m vi  ng  0^1111?$+ 

T hB  f MAI  waLJtifl  a diJTyifl  f blur 
□f  colfae  bote,  blvuk^uin. 
tialiidoms.  bSfldfiff  alley*  »nd 
bnuwffl.  Ai'-'J  thcStfliJ  Vgheavug  at; 
the  Fair!!* itf  Holla. 

. H i-ojy nni  iy  uunuld  Hi  aroonbi  inn 
Oliva TlCCjuat  lowin'  — Lalhn ip  I 

away  about  nvlhing.  £-.>fnel:iodr 

would  uyaom^thir.p  jbnji  a ciiiur 

mdyBu'o  ba  pwjv  lor  the  neirt  hgi^ 
hr,nr  A ll  Ihn  thlulH  riiinling  fiP  dl^a: 
cum  pi  coflee  and  unokl  ny  Ivyv.  m 
Or  rlie  yuu'd  bo'tfoarnslai  rs 
denclpg  id  l&ove  King'? 

ur  . . he  Knew  wii  n rc  ttl| 
w*irart3^tii>Mar^ln  Uaye,  the  Mil 
i abBi.  iamni  liFftwo  5am  and  . 
Dav?.  ^iEKM.  Buster.  Urn  Yu'il^  • ^ 


Kaith'o  lifF*  fiTa  tppl^ce  rnrvt.  .1 
be  -m  bl&  tmapl  nmt pn  go  a tltne. 
way  yblulr wilEi  * utfi illr^iMt,-  Ftal 
a Ith  a teTpnfJon  that  r-irrifi  nut  cl 

Sir4CTSL.lv 

Wltfh  fha  tPihgi  AhO  a-  f-nmnd 


The  cHethetfi*(n4.flq3ww5i 
the  white  |.*ui'ir  t Bt  K|pCHnF  Ih* 

W‘i(1e  Wh:te  Ir^TTfl,  1*1*  maxoph 
iiquaflni,  htinon-down 
sftjge  i eer^t  hfekflis/i  >e  It^d, 
OirtraHoby?  ehetta  and  iiTi^a^  alt 
that  btight  leery  Cfpbto5rl*.JtY<» 
hid  W hnw  bdt  eijultfnt  Attord  so 
ytoiihciygbr  tnmrtrfiinrj  atfaiy  w*rt 
and  Then  did  your  baEl  ro  lua^h  h < 
arOuruJ-. 

And  Fackdto  . . you  couldn't  .:. 

winder  Into  BunonB  imflgHt  antf  ' "■ 
elf  tbe  peg  Tnu  ftert  fo  haw*  ii»m 
mftde  m ger  The  verna  end  lapelE 
end  wwkotitaiid  fe'tef  yill  liuiam 
right  ■ ■ Oilty  low'd  have  liked  to 
got  a job  el  o^e  of  Ibg  pdvnrtrcirtg 
agenciei  iiidte  Wppi  End.  Thniwa* 

WhflFO  the  top  tare  Wirtffc 

weaup-o  rmoonad  Jiiirb  mnda 

L|tjd  i r sJi  i viiiLj  Mil  ii&  — : I Hi  t#M 
panapyrt  to  pull  bixda  a blnlie  COul  d 
hava,  ft 

Earth  leugftwwhpn  h<*  haifd 
rhi^  — Mr  maliciously  mind 


j sh  nniEili  cu.  ri  u iy  Jywn 
J-  ahaedf  V p,  loughrng  and 
| hi*  tinflflirs,  pnn  at  Ehat 
au  c ouBfllmofi  Tsai  tha 
H^nKperlehcn  to 
fetlnn  It  was  iben.  ‘t*T  hi  . ; 
iw^WVtwp  laUFe  tuljdf™; 


J gfrtry  Ji'.d 
lent  eetiety 


rf,ng  WhhrS  i!  WBH  at 
wac  ell  about. 


cabreeiinde^ffBf4i  whinn  thrown™ 

^^vnrtLKfred,  nwr  The  wnetend 
trtqiui,  Ansi  r-itmi  Ffidev  i^ditvi  > 
ttwougli  m ^ -.rndey  nighi  ii  wit  hhe 
yoi>  hftd  to  fro  dim:  * ^waa  rs, 


pod  mean!  anythlfljj 
'QT^Orth,  nr m.  nx 
lhifailkfl  r mods  hr 
il  wan  it.  Vge  ware 
Jl  I'hg.-sldYi,  normal 


slighpydldemm 


Th  ipm*  tmpQrtanL  I hirg  AbOva 
|b  a|u  LbJii  Ifui  ncvlbi.nrj  wuu  P prE 

Bafo.  Tod  hid  to  Eocd  on  muvl  ny 
In  every  way . Vou  had  to  be 
iiBi - . f Ait  b <'.d  slick.  Thift  was 
wluMWacjJlfbouL 

H wtr*  light  wLiwl,  QiJIy  tip  toed 

OUl  yl  Keith  i hOuBw.  He'd  bocr: 

ihe  ra  avoi  t,vO  hquf*  t>U t Itf 

hprd3yi»m*mbeFf  np'd  sain 
kb  ten  4fi  Din-  as  he  did  when  ha 
drsL  arrived,  bul  In  aui  u*  jJm 
I lall-Mitsi-d  WSY  Nt  m lie  (ini  hfltlw 
why, 

He  tell  Bs  li  he’d  bfrE  ft  atu  ndi  hg  in 
a cf  bwd  and  Ihs-n  auddenly  looked 
apowindind  teen  ni^one  !h*« 


Ftt^hStef  ba  c=ra 
ioemMoEhall  4 

ir  re^bfdeC 

B hSlTJOd^df 
cutihJ  el-II  vo-j 
TmteawMon 


iai  of  iIhj  iehy.  oudllro 
irlnSI  cjitJ*  1 1>0  I adio.  Th.f 
hadhJt  iiof-ook  fli-eit 


Aor  ma  llciausly  mind 

bcuiyse- 1 Im- idpal  Sitly  wd  Nil 

dC!Kn  bob  held- tHErcrtton  lor 
h im  too  bul  ha  tf  dri't  |«|l  Biby 
th#l  ho  VJttE  gi'irta  1*r  en  Inferoimu 
wjEh  nn»?  ofl-  |hfl  tyg  i rsuraima 
companlea  hi  Sh<u  city  li  i Femu  da'pi 
‘■ifi-irr  f J '3  a week  .tu- star)  iFbegol 
ihfliiob, 

wily  wav  Marly  ».  WHai  Ha  a 
rtpBeWifh  RrmwlT?1  Ehnf  vuM  rhn 
ques'ian  bis  farher  a&nw 


L peoplo  like  Dr 


i just:  burnt  EhamvaEW 


I If  nlil  only  I 

hnwiwir 


I V nut  JfkfcUQh.1  Hilly  Whflft 
Hut  blBffldln"  point  ci  Ft’ 

He  was  uuiihl  TC.  ith  kalift,  who 
had  Iwyt  feturnAd  wich  Wa  enack. 
Then,  realivnd  il  wacno  geod 
fltfc;  Jig.  kCeith  wac  ona  ot  f heta 
Wsk?*  Wiihei  jrtM  flt*L  j:w1  maughr 
i.iror  ill  hnthnupht  ateill, 

Su  Hu  iubi  mn|.  Tin  ijoins  to 
flog  Piy  PC0b4ai,.J,‘ 


jMPfrivwiin  iutl  elupiU.  lfj#y  ilkbi'l 
A i «L-n-  d i j v iliifl  w.  Me  dtdnH  eiwctele 
with  iham.  ftockera  ‘wmm  ia»o 

geriliAfi,  lh«y  knew  avBn  !«*.  Sue 

twirnl  p*apr#  mei  a ii-np^r  nt 


bl  piici  Aolltd  fijsph  indukenhic 
Pirtt  pISliL,  KevufeA  wfiiiDei  wNfi 
Hnlfih  ArVKI  it  f hny  wnhfjh.1  TP  nny 
come.  He  end  Dei  wemw  Weaxlnsf  IMt 
Parka  b une-y'-d  toiupifttttei 


% wT\  wl 

fpjjjriffl  :■  j\  >*-i  ft  y 1 1 1 jp  F= » 


TWO  SMASH  HITS  ? 


'*“™E  *WO  rai-re 

y.***  fw*  o»» 

,™WT-«  fI«HK  I 

I «mor  uma 

t this  week  . , 


“aw  the  SMALlwcis 
replaced  THE  WHO  as  mods? 
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CANT 

HELP 

rniNKiNG 

IBOUT 

HE 


OUT" 
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SOWIE 


-s®-*  ~ 

JAP  0(H  crt'*4-  BQd  Riich"*5£  flWlS*  tWV  ^ 

aaswr**^ — , 


J*1#  pBP  S-0  and  thv 
fr  dUr  3»uih 
Wilf  [lnvaj«||  &flij 
ilulteK.  And  |f 

JL*J*  . To"wrttirt  | 

T9' . TNrsdriv  ■ 

JiBhl*  at  (bp  *.,£  ■ 

will  iaund  Mk*  ^ 

SlSf- 

wr*ting  about  A 
EH*  Ip  Lhpu'vt  I 
probably  all  | 

S-J3L  'h0  tlm*  £ 


*ou‘™  flmihad  15K 

;w-  And  tkM^-t  S5. 

thJUfl  so  pathetic  is 

™ ™«  wha\  j 


-Cv,  "\!  JJ*P  btblnd  ^L'fikc 

■"-  J ffi“  “}  nn  tftfr  r*PL 

f L ™ “S3*  particular 

U «M»nd  mod,  hftc 

w*ats,  Len  harry  ■ r d t»  I r d *; 

°P  art  he s and  io^Md ' rP1**,  rnt#  C|icn 
started  hrcaHnn  Union  Jnct  uILT  ® f 1 ^ven'l 
ihey  war,,  ft  Thtr?  d*!5*ar  ***«  hut 

Can't  Click  to  tbr  dlot  *3U*tl  **  ,f  »« 

2“fr  t*  Uio  Ac*  cnff  «lth?|lf0!L!I  heUl!r  0*1 
boljftfe  Britain  ij  rSirf  1 Li»S*<lSer5'  M°dt 
StTOl.  ft  They  hai*  IT?"?  London's  COrnaby 
fa' hors  had  hh  **!?"  theJr 
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MAXIMUM  MOD 


s the  ’60s  progressed,  the 
mod  scene  grew,  even  going 
national  after  exposure  on 
hip  young  TV  shows  such 
as  Ready  Steady  Go!  - but  everything 
changed  when  LSD  became  the  new 
drug  of  choice.  Words:  Paolo  Hewitt 

At  first,  they  called  themselves  modernists,  later  mods.  The  title  was 
apt.  Mods  were  about  the  new,  about  looking  forward,  never  back.  The 
reason  was  simple.  The  past  was  a horror  show,  a world  of  war  and 
poverty,  mass  horror  and  atrocities  never  to  be  returned  to  again. 

By  the  time  this  1945  baby  boom  generation  had  reached  their  teens, 

Britain  had  changed  for  the  better.  Opportunities  denied  their  parents 
were  widely  available.  National  service  was  no  more,  new  industries 
such  as  TV  advertising  and  a mass  media  were  being  created.  Britain’s 
economy  was  booming,  work  and  money  was  plentiful.  Furthermore, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  the  young  now  had  the  financial  power  to  break 
away  from  their  families  and  establish  their  own  identity. 

In  the  late-’50s,  the  mods  did  just  that,  creatively  using  the  power 
of  fashion  and  music  to  build  themselves  a secret  world.  That  world 
demanded  a secret  music  and  this  translated  itself  into  a huge  love 
affair  with  contemporary  black  American  music,  be  it  blues,  jazz  or 
R&B.  Apart  from  the  power  of  these  art  forms,  what  gave  this  music 
an  extra  charge  for  mods,  what  made  it  so  appealing  to  them,  was  its 
exclusivity,  that  it  was  so  hard  to  come  by. 

The  mods’  secret  world  demanded 
a secret  music  and  this  resulted  in 
an  affair  with  black  American  music 

The  lines  of  communication  that  we  take  for  granted  today  - club, 
radio  and  live  appearances  - were  extremely  limited  in  the  late-’50s 
and  not  tailored  to  providing  obscure  R&B  singles  from  America. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  entry  for  these  records  was  through 
Britain’s  major  docks,  such  as  Liverpool.  But  even  when  they  arrived 
in  the  capital  there  was  only  a couple  of  resting  places  available  to 
them,  such  as  the  large  department  store  Imhoffs  on  Tottenham 
Court  Road  or  Transat  Records  on  Lisle  Street. 

Most  of  the  time  mods  had  to  go  to  their  local  record  shop  and 
order  their  tunes  in  other  ways.  “I  used  to  subscribe  to  Billboard”  says 
early  mod  David  Cole,  “I’d  go  to  my  local  record  shop  and  look  at  the 
Billboard  charts  and  say  get  me  this  or  that.” 

In  fact,  it  was  the  mods’  initial  liking  of  modern  jazz  that  gave  them 
the  modernist  tag  in  the  first  place.  In  Colin  Maclnnes’s  significant 
1958  novel  Absolute  Beginners  this  point  is  made  very  clear.  The  book’s 


nameless  hero  consistently  extols  the  virtues  of  modern  jazz,  the 
music  he  gets  his  ‘kicks’,  from.  For  him,  modern  jazz  is  hip  and  free, 
and  tells  him  all  kinds  of  things  about  life.  On  the  other  hand,  pop 
music,  moreover  the  business  of  pop  music,  sickens  him. 

“They  buy  us  younger  every  year,”  he  sneers  to  his  friend  on  page 
one.  He  prefers  visiting  Soho’s  jazz  clubs  and  hanging  out  with  his 
friends  who  sport  college  boy  haircuts,  Italian  round  collared  shirts, 
tailored  Roman  jackets  and  narrow  trousers  with  17-inch  bottoms. 


Mod  gods:  John 
Lee  Hooker... 


Jimmy  Smith. 


.and  Jimmy  McGriff 
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The  jazz  that  mods  favoured  was  akin  to  the  Blue  Note  label  variety. 
It  was  danceable,  groovy,  usually  driven  by  a catchy  riff  that  the 
musicians  would  then  launch  their  solos  from.  The  Hammond  organ 
sound  was  extremely  popular  and  musicians  such  as  Jimmy  Smith, 
Jimmy  McGriff,  Big  John  Patton,  Richard  ‘Groove5  Holmes  and 
Brother  Jack  McDuff  were  venerated  artists.  So  were  others  such  as 
guitarist  Wes  Montgomery,  songwriter  Mose  Allison  and  John 
Coltrane,  whose  song  ‘Ole5  was  a big  club  hit  of  the  time. 

The  mod  adoration  of  these  musicians  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  acts  album  covers,  which  always  depicted  them 
in  smart  Ivy  League  suits  or  colourful  eye-catching  tops  matched  with 
great  shoes. 

Running  parallel  with  this  interest  in  jazz  was  a strong  liking  for 
blues  music.  The  three  major  players  in  establishing  the  blues  in  the 
UK  were  the  musicians  Chris  Barber,  Alexis  Korner  and  Cyril  Davies. 
Korner  was  a highly-talented  musician  and  a massive  advocate  for  the 
music.  According  to  Tony  Bacons  excellent  book  London  Live  when 
Josh  White  arrived  in  London  in  1950,  the  first  black  American  solo 
singer-guitarist  to  play  the  UK,  it  was  Korner  he  asked  to  accompany 
him  onstage. 

Chris  Barber,  a leading  trad  jazz  musician,  had  arranged  Whites 
concert,  and  his  subsequent  concert  promoting  of  major  artists  such 
as  Big  Bill  Broonzy,  Sonny  Terry  and  Brownie  McGhee,  proved 
invaluable  in  establishing  blues  music  in  the  UK. 


Perhaps  Barbers  most  notable  show  was  Muddy  Waters5 
performance  at  the  100  Club  in  October  1958.  Much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  blues  purists,  Muddy  showed  up  with  an  electric 
band  and  created  a rumpus  among  the  purists  as  big  as  Bob  Dylan 
would  do  later  in  1966.  Only  without  the  attendant  publicity. 

Other  bluesmen  that  mods  were  drawn  towards  included  John  Lee 
Hooker,  Slim  Harpo,  Lightnin5  Hopkins,  Howlin’  Wolf,  Jimmy 
Witherspoon  and  Bobby  Bland.  Mods  investigated  these  musicians 
and  their  careers  with  a fine-tooth  comb.  It  is  said  that  on  John  Lee 

The  mod  adoration  of  these  musicians 
was  strengthened  by  their  album  covers  I 
which  depicted  them  in  Ivy  League  suits  | 

Hookers  first  trip  to  London,  he  was  astounded  by  the  amount  of 
white  kids  who  kept  asking  him  to  play  obscure  B-sides  of  singles  he 
had  long  forgotten  about.  Soon,  visiting  American  musicians  began 
changing  their  live  sets  to  suit  the  more  knowledgeable  UK  audiences. 

Just  as  buying  these  records  was  difficult  so  too  was  listening  to  it. 
National  radio  did  not  touch  the  scene  so  many  tuned  into  the 
American  Forces  Radio  or  stations  such  as  Radio  Luxembourg,  Radio 
Caroline,  even  Hilversum  in  Holland.  + 
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+ Even  so,  a demand  was  being  created  that  Londons  clubland  did 
not  dare  ignore.  Major  jazz  spots  such  as  the  Ealing  Club,  Eel  Pie 
Island  Hotel  and  the  Flamingo  soon  changed  their  musical  policies. 

The  Flamingo  in  Wardour  Street  remains  an  essential  component 
in  this  story.  The  clubs  resident  band  was  led  by  Georgie  Fame  and 
his  audience  were  primarily  black  American  soldiers,  stationed  just 
outside  London.  The  soldiers  would  bring  in  the  latest  import  records, 
sent  to  them  from  home,  and  pass  them  onto  Georgie.  He  and  his 

Blues  and  jazz  were  perfect  for  your 
amphetamine  comedown,  but  soul  was 
the  music  mods  worshipped  the  most 

band  would  spend  the  week  listening  and  learning  and,  by  Saturday, 
they  would  be  playing  inch-perfect  copies.  Such  was  his  musical 
prowess,  many  of  the  soldiers  regarded  the  Flamingo  and  its  music  as 
a home  from  home. 

That  all  changed  one  night  when  a vicious  knife  fight  broke  out 
and  the  soldiers  were  grounded  by  their  superiors.  It  was  the  mods 
who  took  their  place,  making  up  the  numbers  with  the  remaining 
West  Indian  clientele.  In  1961,  Fame  released  his  classic  mod  album, 

‘Live  At  The  Flamingo’  (engineered  by  one  Glyn  Johns)  which  acts  as 


a great  musical  document  of  the  time  as  well  as  giving  a vivid  musical 
portrait  of  Georgies  skill  and  his  band’s  talent.  Even  the  mod  purists 
liked  this  album. 

The  other  great  mod  club  was  the  Scene  in  Ham  Yard.  Here  the  DJ 
was  one  Guy  Stevens.  As  head  of  Sue  Records  in  England,  Stevens  had 
links  with  America  that  no-one  else  had  and  thus  was  able  to  put 
together  a collection  to  die  for.  It  was  that  collection  which  gave 
Stevens  and  the  Scene  Club  their  lifelong  reputations. 

Stevens’  records  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  R&B,  but  in  truth  it  was 
his  soul  tunes  that  grabbed  the  most  attention. 

Blues  and  jazz  were  important  to  mods  but  they  had  limited  use. 
They  were  perfect  for  listening  to  at  home  as  dawn  broke  over  your 
amphetamine  comedown,  but  soul  - or  R&B  music  as  it  was  then 
known  - was  the  music  they  worshipped  the  most.  Soul  lived  at  the 
centre  of  the  mods’  night.  It  was  music  for  dancing  to,  music  to  define 
yourself  by.  It  hit  both  heart  and  head  in  equal  measure.  It  was 
smoother  than  the  blues,  slicker  than  jazz  and  the  best  music  for 
dancing  to  when  you  were  pilled  off  your  head.  For  mods,  soul  groups 
such  as  The  Impressions  or  The  Miracles,  with  their  three  button 
jackets  and  sharply  creased  trousers,  were  the  last  word  in  glamour. 

Musically,  the  breakthrough  record  was  Ray  Charles’  1959  hit 
‘What’d  I Say’  which  for  the  very  first  time  placed  gospel  in  an  R&B 
structure.  Many  American  musicians  soon  followed  Charles’  example 
and  a torrent  of  R&B  records  followed.  Record  companies  sprung  up  a 
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in  every  major  city  to  accommodate  this  R&B  explosion.  Early  records 
by  Sam  Cooke,  James  Brown,  The  Chiffons,  The  Shirelles  and  The 
Impressions  were  eagerly  snatched  up  in  the  UK. 

Mods  quickly  learnt  how  to  spot  a decent  label  and  some  American 
companies  became  very  collectable  and  desirable.  Berry  Gordy’s 
Tamla  outfit  was  one,  especially  tunes  from  The  Miracles,  Martha  & 
The  Vandellas  and  Mary  Wells.  Ahmet  Erteguns  Atlantic  label  was 
another  and  so  was  its  valued  off-shoot,  Jim  Stewart  and  Estelle 
Axton’s  Stax  operation  in  Memphis,  which  gave  the  world  Booker  T & 
The  MGs,  Otis  Redding,  Sam  & Dave,  The  Staple  Singers  and  Eddie 
Floyd  to  name  a handful. 

The  impact  these  companies  made  on  mod  UK  can  be  gauged  by 
two  specific  events:  Ready  Steady  Go!  s Motown  special  and  a bit  later 
the  1967  Stax  tour  of  Britain  featuring  Otis  Redding,  Sam  8c  Dave, 
Booker  T & The  MGs,  Carla  Thomas,  The  Mar  Keys,  Arthur  Conley 
and  Eddie  Floyd. 

Ready  Steady  Go  /,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  its  visionary  producer, 
Vicki  Wickham,  gave  soul  music  the  chance  to  compete  on  an  even 
field.  Visiting  American  soul  acts  were  accorded  the  same  treatment 
as  name  pop  groups.  Thus,  in  RSG!  s eyes,  James  Brown  was  as  worthy 
of  a special  as  The  Who.  (More  so  in  mods’  eyes.) 

RSG/’ s Motown  special  was  hosted  by  Dusty  Springfield  and 
provided  major  confirmation  of  the  label’s  importance  in  the  UK, 
validating  the  mods’  initial  support.  In  1965,  Berry  Gordy  himself 
appointed  the  late  music  writer  Dave  Godin  as  head  of  the  UK 
Motown  fanclub.  As  a present,  he  flew  him  over  to  Detroit  where 
he  was  met  at  the  studios  by  Marvin  Gaye  and  The  Supremes. 
Godin  advised  Gordy  on  what  singles  to  release  in  the  UK  and  his 
advice  proved  as  effective  as  his  later  writings  for  magazines  such  as 
Blues  & Soul 

Many  Motown  stars  played  London.  For  2/6,  one  could  see  Little 
Stevie  Wonder  or  Marvin  Gaye  at  clubs  such  as  the  Noreik  in 
Tottenham.  Their  package  tours,  however,  were  not  as  popular.  On 
one  tour  Georgie  Fame  was  brought  in  at  the  last  moment  to  boost 
ticket  sales.  Perhaps  mods  far  preferred  dancing  in  clubs  to  this  music 
than  watching  it  live. 


Jimmy  James 

"I  came  over  to  England  from  Jamaica 
in  1964  and  started  off  by  playing  to  the 
West  Indian  community.  We  used  to  play 
a mix  of  old  dance  band  music  - 'Moon 
River'  and  ska  - but  the  music  scene  was 
moving  towards  US  soul  and  R&B,  so  we 
went  with  that.  We  then  met  up  with  a 
guy  called  Pete  Meaden  who  in  turn 
introduced  us  to  Harold  Pendleton,  the 
owner  of  the  Marquee.  He  put  us  on  as 
support  for  a gig  there  one  Tuesday  night 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  for  The  Who.  We 
went  down  a storm  with  their  fans  and 
earned  a regular  slot.  The  mod  kids  picked 
up  on  us  because  we  played  with  energy. 
We  pitched  our  sound  more  and  more  to 
this  new  scene  that  had  sprung  up,  so 
much  so  that  when  we  put  out  our  first 
album  it  was  called  'The  New  Religion'. 

It  had  a red  side  of  uptempo  stuff  and  a 
blue  side  that  was  more  soulful. 

"Mod  meant  a mode  of  living. 
Everyone  looked  real  smart  - Ben 
Sherman  shirts,  sharp  suits,  pointy  boots, 
razor-cut  hair.  The  music  and  the  style 
complemented  each  other  perfectly. 

It  was  an  era  of  invention,  everything 
looked  new  and  seemed  new.  Even  the 
collarless  jackets  The  Beatles  adopted 
came  in  with  us  from  Jamaica.  We  had 


already  been  wearing  them  for  a couple 
of  years,  they  were  known  as  The 
Continental,  then  all  of  a sudden  they 
became  Beatle  jackets. 

"We'd  play  anywhere  and 
everywhere:  the  Cromwellian,  the 
Flamingo,  the  Marquee  and  everyone 
would  always  go  crazy.  There  was  loads 
of  participation.  You'd  start  a song  and 
everyone  would  join  in.  We'd  finish  with 
a gospelly  thing  called  'Amen'  and  it 
became  our  anthem.  I remember  they'd 
dance  without  stopping.  They  had  these 
purple  hearts  and  they'd  keep  going  all 
night.  After  coming  to  see  us  those  kids 
would  leave  with  their  clothes  dripping 
wet  - they  worked  harder  than  us." 


Ready  Steady  Gol’s  Motown  special 
was  hosted  by  Dusty  Springfield  and 
confirmed  the  label’s  importance 

In  1967,  the  Stax  tour  of  Britain  proved  a watershed  moment 
for  Otis  Redding,  Booker  T & The  MG’s,  Carla  Thomas,  Eddie  Floyd 
and  Sam  & Dave.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  these  musicians 
were  afforded  a rapturous  reception. 

“They  treated  us  like  we  were  The  Beatles,”  Steve  Cropper  later 
reported.  “It  pretty  much  overwhelmed  everyone  in  the  band.” 


“I  couldn’t  believe  it,”  Booker  T added.  “People  knew  my  songs  in 
Scotland  and  France  and  England.” 

Not  only  people,  but  Booker’s  contemporaries.  On  their  arrival  at 
Heathrow  airport,  limos  sent  by  The  Beatles  were  waiting  to  take 
them  to  their  hotel.  After  two  days  of  rehearsals,  Carla  Thomas  and 
Booker  T & The  MG’s  played  a private  show  at  the  hippest  club  in 
town,  the  Bag  O’Nails  - more  than  300  people,  including  Paul 
McCartney,  jammed  the  place. 

The  tour  then  kicked  off  playing  to  full  houses  everywhere.  But  by 
this  time  a live  circuit  for  British  R&B  artists  had  long  been  firmly 
established,  created  by  the  pioneering  work  of  musicians  such  as 
Barber,  Korner  and  Davies. 

In  this  period,  the  early-’60s,  Cyril  Davies  had  tired  of  skiffle  music 
and  was  now  a fervent  blues  disciple.  Later  on,  Chris  Barber  would 
also  make  the  same  leap,  ditching  the  skiffle  sound  and  inviting  Alexis 
Korner  in  to  play  blues  with  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  asking,  Korner  had  formed  his  own  band,  Blues 
Incorporated,  which  featured  Cyril  Davies  on  harmonica.  Every 
Wednesday  night  the  band  were  to  be  found  at  the  Marquee  club, 
tearing  the  place  up  and  building  a fearsome  reputation.  They  also 
appeared  at  major  mod  clubs  such  as  Le  Discotheque. 

It  was  Korner  who  then  persuaded  the  Ealing  Jazz  Club  to  forget 
jazz  and  switch  to  R&B.  The  club  agreed  and  the  band  that  Korner 
took  to  the  stage  with  on  opening  night  included  a young  Mick 
Jagger  and  Art  Wood  - brother  of  Ron  - on  vocals,  Charlie  Watts  on 
drums  and  Cyril  Davies  on  harmonica. 

Word  soon  spread  and  the  club  became  a major  R&B  venue. 

Davies  also  had  his  own  outfit,  the  Cyril  Davies  All  Stars  which 
attracted  a strong  mod  presence  thanks  to  his  lead  singer,  Long  John 
Baldry  who  always  performed  wearing  silver-grey  Mohair  suits. 
Later  on  Baldry  would  form  his  own  band  with  a young  Julie  Driscoll 
and  a modded-up  singer  by  the  name  of  Rod  Stewart  who  supplied 
backing  vocals. 
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+ These  groups  were  just  °f  ^ musical  iceberg.  Everyone  who  Everyone  who  formed  SL  band  in  the 

formed  a band  m the  early-  60s  wanted  to  sing  like  a black  American  «/ 

or  play  R&B  in  some  form.  There  were  no  exceptions.  P^rly.’fiOs  Wanted  tO  RlTlg  111***  a black 

The  Beatles  continually  sang  the  praises  of  Tamla  Motown 

tunes  in  their  interviews  and  on  their  debut  album  covered  The  American  or  play  R&B  in  some  form 

Isley  Brothers’  ‘Twist  And  Shout’  and  Arthur  Alexander’s  ‘Anna  (Go 

To  Him)  ’.  R&B  as  a launchpad  to  success.  The  Beatles’  great  rivals  the  Stones  are 

Mods  remained  unimpressed  by  their  efforts,  though.  For  the  true  a great  example.  At  first,  they  picked  up  a heavy  mod  audience  by 

mod,  the  original  is  always  the  best.  covering  artists  such  as  Ben  E King,  Chuck  Berry  and  Muddy  Waters. 

Yet  a pattern  did  emerge  in  which  bands  would  form,  pick  up  an  Mods  appreciated  the  band’s  taste,  it  reflected  their  own.  But  when 

enthusiastic  mod  audience  and  then  instantly  lose  it  through  using  the  Stones  began  recording  songs  such  as  Arthur  Alexander’s  ‘You 


“EVERYONE  GOT  REAL  SHARP”  1 


Geno 

Washington 

"I  got  out  of  the  US  Air  Force  and  came 
back  to  England  in  1965  to  start  a band. 
We  weren't  called  The  Ram  Jam  Band 
then  but  we  got  ourselves  a manager. 

We  didn't  really  know  anything  about 
the  mods  at  that  point  but  suddenly 
these  kids  started  showing  up  wearing 
nice  suits.  The  fashion  was  changing, 
everything  got  into  the  groove,  man. 
Before  then  things  were  so  drab,  the 
trousers  didn't  even  have  pockets  in  the 
back  so  there  was  nowhere  to  put  your 
damn  wallet!  Suddenly  you'd  see  all  these 
kids  walking  around  in  sharp  Italian  suits 
and  long  leather  coats.  Everyone  got  real 
sharp,  man.  It  was  truly  exciting. 

"Soon  we  were  pulling  big  crowds. 
There  was  the  bang-bangers  who  were 
into  The  Who,  the  Small  Faces  and  The 
Action,  then  there  were  the  hardcore 
soul  fans  into  us.  We  had  an  army  of 
mods  following  us  around.  People  came 
to  see  us  let  it  rip  at  places  like  the 
Flamingo  - we  put  a phenomenal 
presentation  on,  like  Little  Richard.  He 
was  my  hero.  We  started  out  there  then 
we  moved  on  to  the  Marquee.  They 
normally  didn't  like  acts  from  the 
Flamingo  because  they  were  in  hot 


competition  but  the  Flamingo  was  cool, 
man,  the  joint  was  always  jumping.  You'd 
get  a lot  of  black  GIs  there.  The  all- 
nighters  we  played  were  best.  There  was 
no  drink  but  the  kids  would  sneak  in  a 
small  bottle  of  Scotch  or  bourbon  and 
then  order  a Fanta  or  a cola  and  fill  it  up 
with  booze.  And  there  was  no  problem 
finding  artificial  stimulants  to  keep  you 
going,  if  you  know  what  I mean. 
Anywhere  we  played  there  was  a party. 

"Another  cool  club  was  the  Scene  - the 
mods  just  took  it  over.  I remember  you'd 
walk  in  and  it  had  all  those  ultraviolet 
lights  showing  up  the  dust  on  your  suit 
but  I liked  it  a lot.  Man,  it  was  a really 
exciting  time  - everyone  had  so  much 
fun  and  I had  a piece  of  it!" 


Better  Move  On’  - songs  that  were  regarded,  in  one  mod’s  memorable 
phrase,  “as  about  three  places  below  God”  - they  were  instantly 
ditched  and  left  for  the  young  girls  to  pick  up  on. 

(One  great  story,  maybe  apocryphal,  has  The  Rolling  Stones 
playing  Manchester  and  afterwards  visiting  the  town’s  premier  mod 
soul  club,  the  Twisted  Wheel.  On  spotting  the  band,  the  resident  DJ 
Roger  Eagle  played  the  original  version  of  every  song  the  Stones  had 
put  on  their  debut  album  and  in  the  corresponding  order.  Apparently, 
the  band  left  the  club  shortly  after.) 

Another  example  of  this  process  are  the  Small  Faces,  east  London 
mods  whose  early  setlist  and  colourful  fashion  sense  again  attracted 
an  initial  heavy  mod  presence  to  their  gigs.  The  band  revolved  around 
the  songwriting  partnership  of  Steve  Marriott  and  Ronnie  Lane,  a 
relationship  cemented  by  their  love  of  acts  such  as  Bobby  Bland,  Ray 
Charles  and  especially  Booker  T & The  MG’s,  whose  line-up  the  band 
deliberately  mirrored. 

Yet  when  they  used  a Solomon  Burke  riff  for  their  debut  single 
‘What’cha  Gonna  Do  About  It’  it  immediately  lost  them  their  male 
mod  following  and  gained  them  a female  teenage  audience  which 
would  be  the  bane  of  Steve  Marriott’s  life. 

The  Small  Faces’  biggest  rivals  on  the  mod  Scene  (although  both 
bands  were  never  truly  accepted  in  the  manner  of,  say,  Arthur 
Alexander  or  Booker  T)  were  The  Who.  They  had  started  off  life  as 
The  Detours  and  their  initial  set  was  typical  of  the  time.  It  included 
Jimmy  Reed’s  ‘Big  Boss  Man’,  James  Brown’s  ‘Please,  Please,  Please’, 
Howlin’  Wolf’s  ‘Smokestack  Lightning’  and  Mose  Allison’s  ‘Young 
Man  Blues’. 

Later  on,  the  band  were  transformed  into  mods  by  their  mod- 
obsessed  manager  Pete  Meaden,  who  took  them  to  the  right  clubs, 
dressed  them  in  the  right  way.  He  even  wrote  their  debut  single,  ‘I’m 
The  Face’  and  ‘Zoot  Suit’  for  them  by  ripping  off  two  records,  Slim 
Harpo’s  ‘Got  Love  If  You  Want  It’  and  ‘Country  Girl’  by  The 
Showmen. 

That  record  failed  but  R&B  music,  aligned  with  mod  culture, 
allowed  Townshend  a way  to  start  developing  a unique  strain  of 
songwriting,  which  would  be  marked  by  themes  of  teenage  alienation 
couched  in  three-minute,  explosive  but  very  structured  musical 
arrangements. 
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The  Who  maintained  their  mod  following  by  writing  songs 
about  the  crowd  and  acting  violently;  females  don’t  tend  to  go  for 
groups  that  end  the  night  by  smashing  their  equipment  and  each 
other  up.  The  Kinks  were  another  element  in  this  process,  using 
R&B  standards  such  as  ‘Beautiful  Delilah,  ‘Long  Tall  Shorty’  and 
‘Milk  Cow  Blues’,  before  establishing  themselves  as  premier  craftsmen 
of ’60s  pop. 

Not  every  British  band  from  this  period  started  off  from  the  R&B 
block.  Some  headed  for  a jazz  tip,  such  as  the  Graham  Bond 
Organisation  or  Brian  Auger’s  Trinity,  some  headed  for  the  blues, 
such  as  The  Yardbirds  or  John  Mayall  And  The  Bluesbreakers. 

But,  overall,  the  majority  of  bands  were  R&B  driven.  These 
included  the  Spencer  Davis  Group  (whose  vocalist  Stevie  Winwood 
had  a voice  that  was  about  a million  years  older  than  his  actual  age 
of  16),  The  Animals  and  Them,  led  by  still  fervent  R&B  disciples 
Eric  Burdon  and  Van  Morrison.  There  was  also  The  Action, 
The  Creation,  The  Alan  Bown  Set,  The  Eyes  Of  Blue,  the  Downliner 
Sect,  The  Pretty  Things,  Jimmy  James  & The  Vagabonds  (the  band 
that  Pete  Meaden  went  on  to  manage  after  The  Who),  Duffy  Power, 
the  Fifth  Dimension,  Herbie  Goins  & The  Nightimers,  Geno 
Washington  & The  Ram  Jam  Band,  Manfred  Mann,  Timebox, 
The  Artwoods,  The  Birds,  Zoot  Money’s  Big  Roll  band  and  about  a 
million  others. 


“mi6  BRIIISH  WAS  BEST 


Chris  Farlowe 

"I'd  got  started  in  music  during  the  skiffle 
years,  then  picked  up  on  American 
rock'n'roll  music  from  the  GIs  that  were 
over  here.  They'd  lend  us  their  45s  and  it 
kickstarted  my  interest.  By  the  early-'60s 
mod  started  to  break  and  that  really 
suited  the  way  I was  then.  I was  very 
concerned  with  my  appearance.  I was 
a smart  dude.  I did  all  my  own  ironing 
because  the  trousers  had  to  be  pressed 
just  so.  I was  born  at  the  right  time 
because  clothing  was  special  then,  we'd 
emerged  from  the  post-war  restrictions 
and  there  was  a fascination  with  style  and 
image.  Everything  led  from  there  really. 
We  used  to  get  US  Esquire  magazine  and 
there'd  be  these  golf  adverts,  whole 
pages  featuring  guys  in  Sta-Prest 
trousers,  button-down  shirts  and  tiny 
pork  pie  hats.  That  was  an  influence. 

"We'd  begun  playing  blues  stuff  like 
the  Stones  did,  but  we  began  to  play  our 
own  stuff,  a bit  faster.  We  put  out  'Buzz 
With  The  Fuzz'  which  became  a mod 
anthem  because  it  was  about  going  out 
and  having  a good  time.  The  lyrics  were 
all  double  entendres  about  joints  and 
stuff  and  it  struck  a chord,  so  much  so 
that  it  got  banned  for  being  risque. 


"We  developed  a big  following  all  over 
London  - places  like  the  Fender  in 
Harrow,  Wycombe  Hall  in  Romford  and 
the  Riki  Tik.  It  was  all  London-based  to 
begin  with  and  then  it  spread  north. 

"All  the  shops  were  in  London  at  the 
start,  places  like  Cecil  Gee,  Lord  John  and 
the  Carnaby  Street  boutiques.  For  a while 
in  '66  everything  British  was  best:  sex, 
drugs,  rock'n'roll,  but  by  1970  flower 
power  had  started  to  make  headway. 

But  you  can  still  see  the  mod  influence 
in  bands  today  - even  Franz  Ferdinand. 
The  movement  is  still  there.  It's  cool, 
that's  it.  I mean,  what's  the  alternative, 
Marilyn  Manson?" 


Some  of  these  bands  were  huge  on  the  live  circuit,  others  had  minor 
hit  singles  and  others  passed  into  mod  mythology. 

Yet  a change  was  gonna  come,  it  always  does.  In  1966,  the  drug  LSD 
came  to  London.  Within  a year,  everything  was  different.  Mod 
London  became  Swinging  London.  Colourful,  outlandish  designs 
replaced  mod  neatness.  Profits  and  shares  in  amphetamines  badly 
dipped.  The  Beatles’  ‘Sgt  Pepper’,  with  its  heavy  allusion  to  LSD  drug 
culture,  was  the  album  of  choice.  The  Small  Faces  went  from  singing 
about  speed  dealers  to  exclaiming  that  “it’s  all  too  beautiful”. 

The  UFO  Club  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  featured  a band  called, 
The  Pink  Floyd.  They  experimented  with  lights,  music  and  acid.  Their 

In  1966  LSD  arrived  in  the  UK.  Within 
a year  everything  was  different.  Mod 
London  became  Swinging  London 

audience  freaked  out  in  front  of  them.  The  hippie  style  arrived  from 
America  and  the  young,  liberal  middle  classes  adopted  it  wholesale. 

London  clubs  dropped  R&B  and  the  music  travelled  north  to  the 
Twisted  Wheel  and,  later  on,  Wigan  Casino.  R&B  still  maintained  a 
huge  presence,  but  LSD  and  the  hippie  culture  had  trampled  on  its 
roots  and  set  in  motion  the  birth  of  an  overpowering  rock  culture;  the 
album  replaced  the  single  in  importance.  The  music  press  got  serious. 
Bands  adopted  an  artistic,  hippy  image  and  went  off  to  the  country  to 
write  albums  which  then  took  forever  to  record.  Then  came  the 
advent  of  the  singer  songwriter  followed  by  the  genesis  of  prog-rock. 

As  for  R&B,  you  can  still  go  to  Soho  and  hear  Georgie  Fame  and  get 
a whole  heap  of  history  off  the  man.  But  these  days  it  will  be  at  Ronnie 
Scott’s  or  Pizza  Express.  The  Flamingo  is  now  an  O’Neill’s  pub  and 
the  Scene  Club  is  a car  park.  Urban  Music  is  now  the  new  R&B  and  its 
listeners  the  new  mods. 

Yet  little  changes  really  - night  time  will  always  be  the  right  time.  ■ 
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[The  Who  onstage 
at  Goldhawk  Social 
Club,  April  1965 


Say  the  chart-busting  Who 


mm 


Ask  any  of  the  four  members 
ofTheWho,  oneofthe  latest 
London  groups  to  crash  into  the 
charts,  to  describe  the  group's 
stage  act  and  they'll  probably  say: 

"It's  sensation  provoking." 

At  least  that  is  the  way  guitarist 
Pete  Townshend  described  the  boys 
to  me  when  I spoke  to  him  at  Top  Of 
The  Pops  last  week. 

"We  go  onstage  to  cause  a 
sensation.  It's  deliberate,"  he  told  me 
as  we  sat  in  his  dressing  room,  just 
before  the  run-through  for  the  show. 

"We  like  to  be  as  wild  as  possible. 

For  instance,  we  do  things  like  bash  our 
guitars  against  our  amplifiers.  It's  a bit 
hard  on  the  guitars  - in  fact  the  one  I'm 
using  now,  a Rickenbacker,  is  almost 
finished  - but  it  gets  the  required  effect." 

Wild  onstage  or  not,  The  Who 
are  four  boys  with  quite  different 


personalities.  "In  fact,"  said 
Pete,  "music  and  our  sense  of 
humour  are  about  the  only  things  we 
have  in  common.  And  even  though 
we  share  similar  musical  ideas  for  the 
group  our  personal  favourites  are  quite 
different -though  we  all  I ike  The  Beatles 
and  the  London  group  The  Vagabonds, 


Pete  told  me  that  outside 
the  group,  all  four  have  separate 
interests  and  don't  necessarily  stick 
together  on  their  rare  days  off,  though 
they  are  all  from  the  west  London  areas 
of  Hammersmith  and  Acton. 

Since  their  chart  success,  they  have 
had  interest  expressed  from  America 


who  were  originally  from  the  West 
Indies  and  play  soul  music. 

"For  example,  Keith  Moon  likes  The 
Beach  Boys  and  Jan  & Dean,  Roger 
Daltrey  goes  for  James  Brown,  Nina 
Simone  and  Buddy  Guy,  John  Entwistle 
likes  Wagner  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as 
Buddy  Guy -and  I dig  Bob  Dylan." 


where  their  record  has  been  in  the  Hot 
1 00  for  a good  few  weeks. 

Interest  has  also  been  shown  in 
the  group  by  French  fans.  French  TV 
has  already  done  a half-hour  film  on 
the  group  in  which  they  played  six 
numbers. 

Alan  Walsh 
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The  Who  - one  hit 
but  four  films! 


April  23  Page  11 


Not  many  groups  with  only  one  chart  entry 
to  their  credit  can  claim  to  have  appeared 
in  four  films!  But  as  The  Who  discovered, 
that’s  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  an  ex-assistant 
film  director  as  a manager. 

“Two  of  the  films  were  shorts  for  British 
television,”  said  manager  Kit  Lambert.  “Another  was 
a 30-minute  picture,  about  mods,  which  was  shown 
recently  on  French  television.  And  they  also  appear  in 
a film  about  a stripper,  to  be  released  shortly.” 

The  Who  were  relaxing  in  their  manager’s 
Belgravia  flat  when  I spoke  to  them.  “About  18 
months  ago  we  were  known  as  The  Who,”  said  lead 
guitarist  Pete  Townshend.  “Then  we  changed  to  The 
High  Numbers,  when  we  recorded  a song  called 
‘Zoot  Suit’. 

“At  this  time  we  had  a fanatical  mod  manager  who 
wanted  us  all  to  be  the  complete  mod. 

“But  this  was  a contrived,  artificial  modness  and 
we  wanted  to  be  ourselves.” 

Bass  guitarist  John  Entwistle  - who  prefers  to  be 
known  as  John  Browne  - used  to  work  with  the 
Inland  Revenue,  but  gave  up  taking  other  people’s 
money  for  someone  else  - and  started  making  more 
for  himself! 

“We  all  come  from  the  Shepherd’s  Bush  area,”  John 
told  me.  “Before  I started  playing  guitar  I used  to  be  a 
trumpeter  in  a jazz  band.  But  now  we  all  prefer  the 
Tamla  Motown  and  Zoot  Money  sound  of  music. 

“We  went  to  see  the  Motown  show  and  loved  every 
minute  of  it!  But  we  expected  a far  bigger  audience.  It’s 
a pity  support  was  lacking  because  they’re  great  artists.” 
Drummer  Keith  Moon  and  singer  Roger  Daltrey 
joined  us  and  started  talking  about  the  fabulous  fans 
in  Manchester. 

Explained  Pete:  “The  fans  are  different  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  we  try  to  adjust  accordingly.” 


“I  figure  we  will  probably  have  about  a year  as 
a popular  group.  Could  be  less”  Pete  Townshend 


Pete,  who  wrote  T Can’t  Explain’,  went  on  to  talk 
about  the  group’s  future. 

“When  £I  Can’t  Explain’  was  released  early 
January,  we  had  no  idea  what  would  happen  to  it. 


JM  I'  hr.-i  ynif  ripht  inha  PhbrffinrTfit-.*- 


Our  first  record  as  The  High  Numbers  had  flopped 
and  ‘I  Can’t  Explain’  could  easily  have  gone  the  same 
way.  Fact  is,  we  thought  it  had! 

“It  was  not  until  the  end  of  March  that  it  actually 
got  into  the  charts.  It’s  been  there  for  about  six  weeks 
now  and  although  we  know  it  won’t  go  higher  than 
Number  Ten,  we  think  it  will  bang  around  for  a little 
while  yet.” 

Unlike  most  groups,  The  Who  do  not  eventually 
see  themselves  as  all  round  entertainers.  They  look  at 
their  futures  realistically. 

“I  figure  that  we  will  probably  have  about  a year  as 
a popular  group.  Could  be  less.  Maybe  more.  But  we 
want  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  we  have.  We 
would  also  like  to  get  to  Number  One.  I hope  we 
make  it  with  our  next  disc,”  concluded  Pete. 

Norrie  Drummond 


©SINGLE 
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Brunswick 

Here's  a group  I like 
immensely,  and  their 
absorbing  sound  matches 
their  gimmick  name.  The  Who. 
(They  were  originally  The  High  Numbers.) 

'I  Can't  Explain'  is  a pounding  shuffle-shaker,  with 
surf-like  counter-harmonies  behind  the  main  lyric.  It's 
insidious  and  insistent  with  an  arresting  backing  - a sort 
of  blend  of  Merseybeat  and  surfing! 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  one. 

Even  better  is  'Bald  Headed  Woman',  which  starts 
with  a bluesy  solo  vocal  set  to  a rasping  funereal 
backing  with  gospel-type  chanting  - and  gradually 
speeds  into  a wild  hand-clapping  raver. 

Derek  Johnson 
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SpenpQi, 


THE  R&B  GROUPS? 


Remember  those  strange 
days  when  Manfred 
Mann  was  a struggling  beat 
group?  Sophisticated,  but  still 
struggling.  Then  there  was  an 
up-and-coming  blues  artist  called  Mick 
Jagger.  And  for  years  fans  shed  tears  over 
The  Yardbirds  and  Georgie  Fame. 

"When  will  they  get  a hit?"  was  the 
cry.  That  was  when  scores  of  new  R&B 
groups  were  queuing  for  the  public  ear. 

Today  there  are  few  deserving  groups 
that  have  failed  to  gain  public  interest 
or  a hit  record.  One  of  the  few  is  led  by 
ex-teacher  Spencer  Davis,  featuring 
1 7-year-old  singer  Stevie  Wi nwood.  The 
Spencer  Davis  Group,  including  Muff 
Winwood,  bass  guitar,  and  Peter  York, 
drums,  are  held  in  enormous  regard  by 
select  club-goers  and  fellow  musicians. 

Spencer  and  Stevie  met  me  for  a 
noggin  of  Fleet  Street  beer,  plates  of 
revolting  curry  and  a chat  this  week. 
What  emerged  was  a picture  of  an 
intensely  happy  and  dedicated  group. 


They  talked  about  themselves 
and  the  shifting  attitudes  to  beat  by 
public  and  musicians. 

Are  they  last  of  the  R&B  groups? 

"Possibly  we  are  the  last,"  said  Stevie, 
who  bears  a startling  likeness  to  Paul 
Jones.  "There  are  a lot  of  very  good  R&B 
groups  still,  but  not  many  are  trying 
to  make  the  chart.  I don't  know  if  Zoot 
Money  is  trying  to  make  the  charts,  but 
he  doesn't  do  much  with  his  records." 

"It's  so  difficult  to  define  R&B,"  said 
Spencer.  "Definitions  have  gone  to 
pot.  We  much  prefer  to  call  it  younger 
generation  American  Negro  pop. 

"This  is  becoming  tremendously 
popular  and  it  has  been  made  popular 
by  disc  jockeys  and  they  have  done  a 
lot  to  change  public  taste.  We  wouldn't 
label  our  group  as  pure  R&B." 


"We  don't  play  any  white  stuff,  and 
we  don't  say  that  in  a derogatory  way. 

It's  just  that  we  prefer  Negro  stuff. 

There  are  so  many  new  names  to  hear, 
undiscovered  artists,  and,  it's  so  exciting. 

"The  Beatles  paved  the  way  for 
American  Negro  pop  here,  by  liking  The 
Miracles  and  The  Temptations." 

Spencer  glanced  at  Stevie.  "Shall  we 
get  some  ciggies,  or  do  you  want  some 
eggs?"  Stevie  weighed  up  the  two 
alternatives  and  settles  for  cigarettes 
and  curry. 

"Groups  are  sick  of  the  word  R&B," 
said  Stevie,  later,  lighting  a cigarette  with 
his  curried  breath. 

"R&B  is  such  a wide  term.  It  can  mean 
The  Beatles  and  it  can  mean  Jimmy 
Smith.  We  are  sick  of  it  and  prefer  this 
term  Negro  pop. 


"Groups  are  sick  of  R&B.  It’s  such  a wide  term.  It  can 
mean  The  Eleatles  and  Jmmy  Smith’  Stevie  Winwood 
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"I  think  R&B  artists  killed  themselves 
by  being  over-exposed.  Kids  saw  them 
and  said,  'That  was  good,  now  let's  think 
of  something  else.'" 

What  else  are  they  thinking  of? 

"We  really  want  a hit  record.  Then 
I could  buy  a house,"  said  Spencer. 

"I  could  buy  myself  a Hammond 
organ,"  said  Stevie. 

The  group's  new  record,  aimed  at 
the  chart,  is  called  'Strong  Love',  which 
only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  group's 
power  and  authenticity. 

"We  got  it  from  an  eccentric  record 
collector  in  Manchester.  It's  a number 
recorded  by  an  American  group  called 
The  Malibus,"  said  Stevie. 

"The  public's  music  consciousness 
has  never  been  so  jolted  as  it  has  in  1965. 
Can  you  imagine  if  the  whole  thing 
folded  up,  the  vacuum  it  would  leave  in 
everybody's  life?"  said  Spencer. 

"I'm  still  waiting  to  see  Ornette 
Coleman  in  a kids'  club,"  grinned  Stevie. 
Chris  Welch 
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How  to  make 
it  with  two 
misses 
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The  Artwoods  are  working  full 
time.  They  are  doing  regular 
club  and  concert  dates.  They 
have  appeared  twice  on  ITV’s  Ready 
Steady  Go  /,  on  BBC’s  Beat  Room,  Easy 
Beat , Saturday  Club  and  Saturday 
Swings , and  they  backed  US  blues 
singer  Mae  Mercer  on  her  recent  tour. 
But. . . they  haven’t  had  a hit. 
Manager  Steve  O’Rourke,  of  the 
London  City  Agency,  says  cheerfully: 
“The  Artwoods  have  brought  out  two 
records,  ‘Sweet  Mary’  and  ‘Oh  My 
Love’.  They  were  both  misses!” 

Far  from  being  dejected  by  two 
misses,  the  Artwoods  are  light-heartedly 
bringing  out  another  record.  Amid  great 
laughter,  leader  and  vocalist  Art  Wood 
says:  “We  have  faith  in  this  one  as  well.” 
Derek  Griffiths  (lead  guitarist): 
“Naturally  we  would  like  a hit  record.” 


“But  were  doing  the 
maximum  work  at  the  moment 
without  any  sort  of  hit,”  adds  Art. 

Drummer  Keef  Hartley  said  his 
piece  in  a thick  Lancastrian  accent: 

“Fill  the  clubs  from  Edinburgh  to 
Brighton  - that’s  our  ambition.” 

And  musically? 

“We  never  copy  anybody,”  says 
Derek.  “Unless  it’s  the  arrangement 
that  absolutely  makes  the  number.  For 
instance,  a James  Brown  one  doesn’t 
really  need  to  be  rearranged. 

Said  Keef:  “When  we  do  a new 
number  we  never  agree  on  the 
arrangement.  There’s  Jon  Lord  the 
organist  and  Malcolm  Pool  the  bass 
guitarist,  as  well  as  us,  and  we  all  have 
our  individual  ideas.” 

“We  pride  ourselves  on  not  sounding 
like  anybody  else,”  said  Derek. 


“We’re  a good  working  band.  A hit 
record  would  be  a bonus”  Art  Wood 


“Six  months  ago  we  sat  down  and 
thought  what  we  would  do  when 
R&B  went  out.  Now  we  realise  we 
have  changed  with  the  trends,”  he 
added.  “We’ve  dropped  the  slow 
blues,  the  Jimmy  Reed  stuff,  quite 
unconsciously.” 

“The  thing  is,”  added  Keef,  “the 
fanatics  of  months  ago  have  now 


matured  into  entertainers.” 

Art  agreed:  “This  is  what  we  want 
to  be  - a good  working  band,  and  still 
going  in  five  years.  To  us,  now,  a hit 
record  would  be  a bonus. 

“And  of  course  it  would  make  us 
enough  money  for  me  to  buy  my 
mum  a goldfish  bowl  and  my  dad 
a motorbike!” 


Where  is  the  pop  corner  of  the  world?  For 
thousands  of  youngsters  it  is  London's 
Marquee  club.  It  is  the  melting  pot  of 
today's  hip  music,  where  jazz,  folk  and 
pop  meet  on  equal  terms,  where  trends  are  born 
and  stars  emerge.  It  could  be  compared  with  New 
York's  Apollo  theatre,  but  really  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  world. 

It  was  here  the  incredible  Rolling  Stones 
were  acclaimed,  and  Britain's  R&B  revolution 
got  underway.  It  was  here  that  chart-smashing 
groups  like  The  Moody  Blues,  The  Yardbirds, 
Manfred  Mann  and  The  Who  built  their  fan 
following.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  The  Mark  Leeman 
Five,  T-Bones  and  Jimmy  James  & The  Vagabonds. 
All  can  be  heard  in  the  steaming  atmosphere  in 
Soho's  Wardour  Street 

The  club  used  to  be  housed  in  a basement  in 
Oxford  Street.  But  on  Friday,  March  13, 1964,  they 
moved.  In  Oxford  Street  the  club  mainly  catered 
for  jazz,  but  pioneered  the  R&B  field  with  Alexis 
Korner's  Blues  Incorporated  and  the  late  Cyril 
Davis.  After  the  move,  policy  diversified  and  took 
in  the  whole  gamut  of  hip  artistry. 

Atmosphere  is  an  important  ingredient  and 
when  The  Moody  Blues  are  storming  the  stage  or 
The  Yardbirds  are  exploding  climactically,  there 
can  be  few  places  to  equal  the  excitement.  Fans 
sit  around,  listen,  dance,  crunch  packets  of  crisps 
and  suck  bottles  of  Coke.  On  a really  wild  night 
there  is  little  room  for  dancing  and  kids  just  crush 
together,  swelter  in  the  heat  and  dig  the  band. 


Where  the  action  is 


Waiting  for  the 
next  Long  John 
Baldry  gig  in 
Wardour  Street 


The  MM  team  visited  a typical  Marquee  night 
session.  Jimmy  James  & The  Vagabonds  drew  the 
crowds,  supported  by  The  Mark  Leeman  Five.  The 
Vagabonds  are  a coloured  group  and  there  were 
more  coloured  fans  in  the  audience  than  usual. 
The  crowd  were  slightly  older  than  the  average 
Who  or  Yardbirds  audience,  and  there  were  more 
dancing. 

Vagabonds  manager  Peter  Meaden  explained 
bluntly:  "It's  because  there  isn't  so  much  of  a sex 
thing  going  with  the  Vagabonds.  Although  they 
dance  about  and  are  very  entertaining,  I don't 
thinkthe  girls  really  dream  about  them,  as  they 
probably  do  when  they  watch  the  Beatles!" 

"I  come  to  the  Marquee  because  they  have  the 
best  groups,"  said  one  fan.  "The  atmosphere  is 
great  and  it's  the  most  well-run  club  in  the  West 
End.  It's  light  enough  to  see  where  you're  going, 
and  to  have  a good  time.  You  can  have  a good 
snog  in  the  corner!" 

Facilities  are  a vast  improvement  on  most 
similar  clubs.  There  is  a coffee  bar  and  a licensed 
bar  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  There  are 
plenty  of  seats  and  settees  available  and  proper 
cloakroom  facilities. 

Additional  attractions  are  the  recordings  for 
Radio  Luxembourg's  Ready  Steady  Radio  on 
Tuesday  nights.  Radio  London  take  over  the  stage 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  record  their  disc 
show.  On  some  Sundays,  jazz  films  are  shown. 

The  Marquee  is  not  a scene  for  way-out  mods, 
and  rockers  are  an  unknown  breed.  It  is  a home 
for  good  music. 

Nick  Jones  & Chris  Welch 
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They  think 
the  mod  thing 
is  dying...  0 

...but  they  don’t  intend  to  go  down  with  it 
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Anew  name  is  being  hurled  around  in  hip 
circles  - The  Who.  They  are  four  mods 
from  Shepherd's  Bush  and  their 
popularity  is  gathering  strength  in  the 
same  way  The  Animals  experienced  two  years  ago. 

Like  The  Animals  and  The  Yardbirds,  The  Who  are 
products  of  the  club  scene. 

Today,  with  one  hit  gone,  and  another  on  the  way, 
they  are  reckoned  by  the  "in  crowd"  to  be  on  the  crest 
of  a success  wave  that  could  make  them  the  new  rave  - 
on  a nationwide  scale. 

The  Who  are  Roger  Daltrey  (aged  20,  singer),  Pete 
Townshend  (aged  19,  lead  guitar),  John  Entwistle 
(aged  19,  bass  guitar)  and  drummer  Keith  Moon,  17. 

Their  music  is  defiant,  and  so  is  their  attitude.  Their 
sound  is  vicious.  This  is  no  note-perfect  showbiz  group, 
singing  in  harmony  and  playing  clean  guitar  runs.  The 
Who  lay  down  a heavy  beat,  putting  great  emphasis 
on  the  on-  and  off-beats. 

Moon  thunders  round  the  drums.  Townshend 
swings  full  circles  with  his  right  arm.  He  bangs  out 
morse  code  by  switching  the  guitar  pick-ups  on  and 
off.  Notes  bend  and  whine.  He  turns  suddenly  and 
rams  the  end  of  his  guitar  into  the  speaker.  A chord 
shudders  on  the  impact.  The  speaker  rocks. 

Townshend  strikes  again  on  the  rebound.  He  rips 
the  canvas  covering,  tears  into  the  speaker  cone,  and 
the  distorted  solo  splutters  from  a demolished  speaker. 


The  crowds  watch  this  violent  display  spellbound. 

The  Who  started  a year  ago,  changing  their  name 
from  The  High  Numbers.  They  began  regularly  at  the 
Goldhawk  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  but  graduated  to  the 
plusher  Marquee  in  London's  West  End. 

They  became  favourites  of  the  mods.  Mods 
identified  themselves  with  The  Who  because  The  Who 
identified  themselves  with  them.  Pop  music  is  often 
allied  to  social  trends  and  fashions.  This  was  how  it  was 
in  The  Who's  early  days. 

Pete  Townshend  wore  a suede  jacket,  Roger  Daltrey 
hipster  trousers.  Mods  played  mod  music. 

It's  an  exhausting  act  to  watch.  But  also  highly 
original  and  full  of  tremendous  pace. 


“Union  Jacks  are  supposed  to  be  flown.  John 


wears  one  as  a jacket” 

What  makes  The  Who  click  on  stage? 

Townshend:  "There  is  no  suppression  within  the 
group.  We  say  what  we  want  when  we  want.  If  we 
don't  like  something  someone  is  doing  we  say  so. 

"Our  personalities  clash,  but  we  argue  and  get  it  all 
out  of  our  system.  There's  a lot  of  friction,  and  offstage 
we're  not  particularly  matey.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 

"If  we  were  not  like  this  it  would  destroy  our 
performance.  We  play  how  we  feel." 


Pete  Townshend 

Anti-Who  people  condemn  their  music  as  a messy 
noise.  The  Who  like  this.  "Best  publicity  we  could  have." 

The  Who  are  modern,  short-haired  rebels  with  a 
cause.  There's  sadism  in  their  characters  and  in  their 
music.  But  at  least  what  they're  doing  is  something 
new  to  the  pop  world. 

They  are  undoubtedly  the  most  emergent  young 
group  on  the  scene.  And  with  legions  of  fans  shouting 
them  on,  they  could  well  be  tomorrow's  big  stars. 


©SINGLE  1 
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Brunswick 

After  a startling  guitar 
opening.  The  Who's  'Anyway, 
Anyhow,  Anywhere'  bursts  into  a wild  raver,  with  just 
about  every  conceivable  gimmick  - the  leader  semi- 
shouts in  an  R& B style,  with  high-pitched  surf-like 
chanting  support,  plus  rumbling  piano,  cymbal  crashes 
and  violent  tempo  changes. 

Midway  through  it  erupts  into  a veritable  explosion 
of  sound.  You  can't  ignore  this  disc  - it  commands 
attention  and  should  do  well . 

A drumbreak  heralds  the  mid-tempo  flip  'Daddy 
Rolling  Stone',  with  a rasping  blues-style  vocal, 
yeah-yeah  chanting,  and  again  that  vibrant  backing. 
DerekJohnson 


The  Who  are  linking  their  image  with  pop  art.  They 
describe  their  current  chart  success,  'Anyway,  Anyhow, 
Anywhere',  as  "the  first  pop  art  single". 

"Pop  art  is  something  society  accepts,  but  we 
represent  it  in  a different  form.  Like  Union  Jacks.  They're 
supposed  to  be  flown.  John  wears  one  as  a jacket. 

"We  think  the  mod  thing  is  dying.  We  don't  plan 
to  go  down  with  it,  which  is  why  we've  become 
individualists." 


THE  WHO 


Anywoy,  onyhow,  anywhere 


ffimn&vkk 
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What  is  pop  art?  For  weeks  the 
hit-parading  London  group 
The  Who  have  been  at  the 
centre  of  a big  storm. 

Some  say  it  is  a lot  of  bunk.  Others 
defend  pop  art  as  the  most  exciting 
musical  development  since  the 
electrical  guitar  boom  started. 

Who  guitarist  Pete  Townshend 
defined  pop  art  for  the  MM  this  week. 

“It  is  re-representing  something  the 
public  is  familiar  with,  in  a different 
form.  Like  clothes.  Union  Jacks  are 
supposed  to  be  flown,  we  have  a jacket 
made  of  one.  Keith  Moon,  our 
drummer,  has  a jersey  with  the  RAF 
insignia  on  it.  I have  a white  jacket, 
covered  in  medals. 

“We  stand  for  pop  art  clothes,  pop 
art  music  and  pop  art  behaviour.  This 
is  what  everybody  seems  to  forget  - we 
don’t  change  offstage.  We  live  pop  art.” 
Trowel-nosed  Townshend,  aged  20, 
was  sitting  in  a high-class  restaurant 
wearing  a loud  check  jacket. 


didn’t  you  smash  your  guitar  tonight?’ 
It’s  split  right  down  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  but  the  audience  don’t  realise. 

“If  guitars  exploded  and  went  up  in 
a puff  of  smoke,  I’d  be  happy.  The 
visual  effect  would  be  complete. 

“Roger  Daltrey,  our  singer,  smashes 
his  microphone  on  Keith’s  cymbal.  He 
does  this  every  night,  because  it’s  a 
sound.  I use  feedback  every  night. 


That’s  a sound.  But,  if  the  audience 
isn’t  right  I don’t  smash  guitars.  They 
wouldn’t  appreciate  the  visual  effect.” 

What  is  pop  art  about  their  music? 

“Well,  our  next  single  (‘My 
Generation)  is  really  pop  art.  I wrote  it 
with  that  intention.  Not  only  is  the 
number  pop  art,  the  lyrics  are  young 
and  rebellious.  It’s  anti  middle-age,  anti 
boss-class  and  anti  young  marrieds! 


“We  play,”  continued  Townshend, 
“pop  art  with  standard  group 
equipment.  I get  jet  plane  sounds, 
Morse  code  signals.  Mind  you,  near 
pop  art  discs  have  been  produced 
before:  The  Shangri-Las,  with  seagulls 
and  motorbikes,  and  Twinkle’s  ‘Terry’. 

“Hey!  We  should  have  done  ‘Trains 
And  Boats  And  Planes’ ! ” 

Nick  Jones 


"Ibai^mygiitarimiiv^ieakerliecaiiseoftlie 
visual  effect.  It  is  very  artistic’'  Pete  Townshend 


The  Who  are  ridiculed  for  smashing 
pounds  worth  of  equipment.  Why  do 
they  do  it?  Pop  art? 

Pete,  the  culprit  wrecker,  answered: 

“I  bang  my  guitar  on  my  speaker 
because  of  the  visual  effect.  It  is  very 
artistic.  And  it  gets  a tremendous  sound. 

“What  annoys  me  is  the  person  who 
comes  up  after  a show  and  says,  ‘Why 


“The  big  social  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  five  years  is  that 
youth,  and  not  age,  has  become 
important.  ‘I’m  important  now,  but 
I won’t  be  when  I’m  over  21.’ 


THE  PRICE  OF  POP:  The  Who  count  the  cost 


Npete  townshend 

Guitarist  Pete  owns  nine  guitars,  all  on  HP.  Five  of  them  cost  £170  each,  four 
of  which  are  already  smashed  to  bits.  He  also  has  a 12-string,  a six-string,  a 
six-string  bass  and  an  acoustic  - total  £1,200.  He  claims  to  have  every  amp 
and  speaker  that  he  has  ever  possessed.  They  are  three  amps  at  £1 50  each; 
two  stereo  amps  at  £80  each;  four  1 00-watt  amps  which  cost  £160  each;  five 
£80  speakers;  and  three  four  by  12s  which  are  £1 60  each.  Peter  records  the  group  and  other 
artists  in  his  own  studio  which  cost  £1,000  to  set  up.  He  gets  through  eight  sets  of  strings  a 
month  at  one  guinea  each  - and  1 00  picks  a month  at  2s  each.  He  buys  four  or  five  guitar 
amps  and  amp  leads  a month  for  the  group  and  himself,  costing  about  £10.  The  group  have 
a £50  per  month  repair  bill.  Clothes-wise,  Pete  spends  about  £20  a week  on  a jacket. 
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ROGER  DALTREY 

Singer  Roger  possesses  a £500  PA  which  he  pays  for  himself  on  HP.  His 
particular  stage  trick  is  accompanying  the  wilder  guitar  solos  with  the 
screeching  of  his  mic  against  a cymbal.  Roger's  mic  bill  comes  to  £35  a 
week.  He  owns  the  group  car  (£1,500  on  HP).  They  contribute  to  the 
running  costs,  but  not  the  car's  purchase.  Like  the  rest  of  the  group,  Roger 
spends  about  £2  a week  on  haircuts  and  stage  make-up.  Most  of  his  shirts  are  handmade 
and  cost  anything  from  £6  to  £1 0 each.  The  usual  clothes  buying  form  is  for  two  or  three  of 
the  boys  to  go  to  London's  Carnaby  Street,  and  spend  £200  in  one  visit.  This  is  not  on 
expensive  suits,  but  on  things  like  T-shirts.  This  takes  place  about  once  a month.  The  Who 
expect  at  least  one  article  of  clothing  to  be  stolen  per  week,  mainly  from  dressing  rooms. 


KEITH  MOON 

Drummer  Keith  hasn't  done  at  all  badly.  He  joined  the  group  ten  months 
ago  and  has  thundered  his  way  through  no  less  than  three  drum  kits.  That 
makes  a total  of  £1,050  on  HP.  Keith  has  a phenomenal  drum  stick  bill.  He 
breaks  about  four  pairs  of  sticks  at  £1  a pair  - over  £100  per  month.  A 
cymbal  usually  cracks  every  two  weeks.  So  that's  £40  a month  and  he 
reckons  on  £1 0 worth  of  hi-hats  going  monthly.  He  cannot  estimate  how  many  skins  he 
gets  through  because  it  varies.  They  cost  25s  each.  Keith  spends  a great  deal  of  money  on 
personal  luxuries  like  record  players,  cameras,  tape-recorders  and  clothes  like  white 
leather  jackets  that  aren't  for  stage  wear.  He  is  mad  on  surfing  records  and  spends  a good 
£8  a week  on  LPs. 


JOHN  ENTWISTLE 

Bass  guitarist  John  is  the  maniac  guitar  buyer  in  the  group  - he  has  ten 
guitars.  On  HP,  they  cost  an  average  £150  each.  He  also  owns  four  bass 
speaker  cabinets,  for  which  he  will  pay  £160  each.  And  three  100-watt 
amplifiers  which  cost  £160  each.  For  various  experiments  in  sound  and 
pop  art,  John  also  has  a £150  piano  bass  and  a £50  piano.  To  add  to  the 
expense,  John  is  a stickler  for  having  good-condition  strings  on  all  of  his  guitars  and  he 
gets  through  about  eight  sets  a month  at  £4  a set.  He  is  also  adding  a £150  go-kart  to  his 
collection.  On  clothes  he  contributes  to  the  £200  they  spend  a month.  He  likes  flashy 
things  like  suede  jackets  (£25)  and  he  got  the  first  Union  Jack  jacket  made  for  £30.  He  has 
lapsed  into  wearing  Cuban  heeled  boots,  but  he  just  puts  it  down  to  comfort. 
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He’s  the  man 
who  puts 
the  stars  in 
top  gear! 


Dave  Clark  bought  50 

sweaters  from  him.  Cliff 
Richard  buys  trousers 
and  The  Walker 

Brothers  buy  at  least  two  pairs  of  slacks 
a week  from  him.  The  Who  go  for 
shirts  and  Mick  Jagger  for  expensive 
jackets.  Goldie  & The  Gingerbreads 
buy  slacks  at  his  shops  and  Lulu  and 
Dusty  Springfield  buy  dresses  from  his 
girls’  department. 

He  is  the  biggest  and  most  talked 
about  outfitter  for  young  people  in 
London  toady.  He  is  John  Stephen, 

29,  who  in  seven  years  has  become  a 
self-made  millionaire. 

Glasgow-born  John  started  his 
business  in  one  room  in  Soho.  But  his 
empire  now  encompasses  a staff  of 
over  200,  a factory  in  London,  another 
outside  Glasgow,  and  18  shops. 

This  week  John  is  off  to  America  to 
arrange  for  his  clothes  to  be  sold  there. 


On  arrival  he  has  to  face  newspaper 
men  and  TV  interviews.  They  want  to 
know  about  his  clothes,  which  are  the 
biggest  rage  in  America  at  the  moment. 

John  owes  his  success  to  the  pop 
people.  Over  lunch  the  other  day  he 
told  me:  “We  essentially  aim  for  the 
young  market  and  the  pop  world  has 
been  our  biggest  lift  to  fame. 

“We  give  ten  per  cent  discount  to 
all  artists  but  this  doesn’t  mean  their 
bills  are  small!  Dave  Clark  bought  50 
sweaters  just  before  he  went  to  America 
this  time.  This  isn’t  unusual  for  him. 

I wouldn’t  like  to  think  how  many  he’s 
got.  It’s  nothing  for  Dave  to  come  in 
and  spend  £200  on  sweaters.” 

Eight  of  John’s  shops  are  in  London’s 
Carnaby  Street  - they’re  thinking  of 
re-naming  it  Stephen  Row!  - and  prove 
a wonderful  haunt  for  autograph 
hunters.  In  one  shop  last  week 
members  of  the  Stones,  Unit  Four  Plus 
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Two  and  The  Merseybeats  were  being 
served  at  the  same  time. 

Different  artists  always  have  their 
own  favourite  shop  - and  assistants. 

“A  lot  depends  on  the  assistants  and 
how  they  treat  the  people,”  remarked 
John.  “All  my  people  are  young  like  the 
customers  and  dress  the  same  way.” 

At  Stephen’s  Male  West  One  store 
The  Who  are  among  the  best  customers. 

“They’re  not  at  all  fussy  but  just 
want  to  be  different  all  the  time.  They 
usually  spend  about  £60  a visit. 


John  Stephen  li**l 
fijn  HOUA«0» 
VfMHVdofl 
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“Roger  Daltrey  likes  one  thing  and 
Keith  Moon  another.  Roger  is  a bit 
more  sober  in  his  choice.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  people  to  wear  a striped  linen 
jacket.  He  always  says  he  likes  way-out 
things  but  he  never  wears  them. 

“John  Entwistle  buys  more  jackets  - 
particularly  ones  in  colour  suede.  But 
then  they’re  all  keen  on  the  linen 
jackets.  Every  time  they  come  in  they 
go  through  the  racks  saying:  ‘Got  it! 

Got  it!”’ he  added. 

“Pete  Townshend  prefers  casual 
sweaters  and  different  trousers.  They 
all  have  lots  of  their  clothes  altered. 

“Keith  was  in  the  other  day  for  some 
white  T-shirts.  He  has  the  target  signs 
put  on  the  front  and  since  he  started 
with  this  craze  lots  of  other  customers 
have  been  coming  in  asking  for  them,” 
John  added,  finishing  his  coffee  after  a 
millionaire-type  lunch. 

We  left  the  restaurant  and  wandered 
down  Carnaby  Street  looking  in  his 
a shops.  At  Male  West  One  we  met  Kink 
| Dave  Davis  who  had  called  in  to  pick 
§ up  some  slacks. 

| “Dave  is  a very  easy  customer,”  John 

| told  me  later.  “He  comes  in,  trys  on  a 
= jacket  and  takes  it.  But  his  brother,  Ray, 
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'Afocfef  man*  Georgia  jj 


GFORGJE  FAME  acted  as  a "model*'  for  cl dfktj  chosen 
for  him  by  Christie  ShrimptOtt  'tiller  of  famous  mod^I 
Jean— at  the  opening  of  a new  Mod  style  boutique  in 
London'*  Carnaby  Street  tail  week.  Also  at  the  reception 

Jonathan  ‘King,  Cathy  McGowan,  Zombies  Chris 

White  and  Rod  Ardent.  Spencer  Davit,  md  numbers  of 
Unit  4 + 2. 
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is  slightly  slower  choosing.  He  seems  to 
give  more  thought  - very  deep.  Ray 
usually  picks  the  group’s  stage  shirts. 

“Pete  Quaife,  like  Keith  of  The  Who, 
likes  way-out  clothes.  He’s  out  and  out 
mod.  Mick  Avory  stands  and  looks  in 
the  mirror,  pulling  faces  and  says: 
‘Yeah,  all  right,  I’ll  have  that  one.’” 


to  make.  That  wouldn’t  be  right  - they 
want  to  be  individual. 

Not  only  boys  buy  at  John  Stephen’s 
shops.  “Goldie  & The  Gingerbreads  are 
always  popping  in  for  slacks,”  John 
explained.  “We’ve  got  a new  girls’ 
section  in  one  of  the  shops  and  Dusty 
was  in  the  other  day  for  a dress.  She 


“Every  time  The  Who  come  in  they 
go  through  the  racks  saying,  ‘Got 
it!  Got  it!’”  John  Stephen 


“The  Spencer  Davis  group  are 
another  group  who  must  have  different 
things.  If  one  buys  one  thing  and 
another  likes  it  he  has  to  have  it  in  a 
different  colour. 

“We  never  produce  for  general  sale 
any  special  designs  which  artists  ask  us 


came  in  very  early  when  there  were  no 
other  customers  and  no  one  watching 
her  make  her  choice. 

“Lulu  buys  quite  a few  skirts  there 
but  shortly  we’re  opening  another 
shop,  especially  for  girls,  in  Carnaby 
Street  called,  of  course,  Her  Clothes.” 
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rplIK  FLAMINGO  Is  probably 

* Hhp  nmM  esInbRshtd  1, fin  dun 
cl-wto.  Il+s  been  Jti  Wurdoitr 
Meeei  Ihc  p»>l  right  year* 
nnd  ik  ptHudnl  claim  Co  fnmc 
is  (ImI  it  dkmmd  Gcm-wt 
Fume, 

(biirnie  nas  inure  or  Its* 
rtvidrnl  ai  ihe  dub  fur  ovrr  c th hi 
VfJin  and  intruded  Hie  Heullrx 
jmd  I he  Railing  Sin i h l-s.  ului 
went  h i lj E nf  their  nut  tn 
him  play, 

TihIji  Gcnrgie  sljll 
I here,  liui  people  like  /.out 
Mowry  and  John  Mitsui  I play 
limp  slink.  The  Animals  are 
Ircqucrl  tMara.  They  If  eat  rl 
like  h swimd  burnt  and  M’s  tile 
ndt  flub  of  it*  kind  ihul  bit  in 
many  teJeltriltes  in  Its  audience 
us  tduying- 

Tlie  dub  Es  run  h>  Hit 
Gunnell  — Rik  and 
Julmay — and  Johnny  acts  a* 
lb  belneen  the  live " 
kii^ik,  I btn1  are  itry  Inns  and 
I hh  bands  ultmiult  all  mfltnt 
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lur  about  three  huuts. 
are  sery  definitely  H 
A B based — U6  are  the  people 
nbo  p-l ;fe,%  nr  |lnr  dull. 

Yihitinjs  Anitri«int  like 
Churl  i t nnd  1 net  Fnu,  Rufus 
I humus  and  J-Rtunc  Wither  uI' 
Hays  play  Hit  |- Lam  i n go . 

Ihe  tfuh  b ecu  I ft  on e huge 
rrmm  dnuntUirv  id  the  ImmoUcppI 
ot  nn  old  building.  1 1 k tx«p- 
IkuiLilh  dark  nnd  cnmdtd,  ;i  I - 
111  Hugh  peuplt  In-ist  (bet  d ance 
there.  I here  nrr  two  humMa-nds 
uitli  n bain i in  round  them  and 
Lbe  dub's  uni>  decurulEon  is  five 
rtH*s  uf  cinema  seals  in  bant  uf 
Hit  stand,  [ here  U a bar  and  n 
but  dot  sty iid  -I put  Hint  roam 
turn  plenty  full  uf  cuke  bnule*— 
ubere  rJift  rrcurdnl  Getirije 
fi  iM  r.I'f 

Membership  In  ud|  mw 
6(HJ,HUD  nnd  iv  1EK_  n senr,  E lie 
club  Is  npeu  nrr?  iii^bd  txtcpl 
Monday  nnd  lia^rfuy.  ns  w i/U  .is 
having  a Humbly  nil  r muon  sev 
sum.  Regular  iilhnighlf  rs  urt 
held  usunlly  oh  t-rEday  nnd 
Saturday  fam«  midnljtht  In  six 
In  the  in  me  niii  u,  nnd  entrance 
prk#  Is  f5sP  tu  nnn-iiiejnbers. 

It  vem  tire  tun  already  n mem. 
her,  5t\  passible  la  juin  on  tlic 
ttiimr  nhrn  you  jin  Fn  nnd  I his 
uicnns  jau're  a niemhtr  fur  lift. 
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INFORMATION 

CkOLFS;  GeotK.lt  Fnnit* 
Zuot  M nitty,  Julm  May  all, 
Jimmy  Reed,  Tlie  Saal  Sblcrs 
John  Lte  FJof>krr+ 

( I1ARGF  ; Varies  depending 
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Had  X fid.  nun-rnemhers. 
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The  honest  truth  with 
the  most  way-out  pop 
group  of  them  all 


Pete  Townshend  speaking 
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“We  could  never  live  together,  we’re 
not  that  sort  of  group.  None  of  us 
get  on  that  well”  Pete  Townshend 


To  put  it  in  the  words  of  their 
first  hit  record. . . you  "can't 
explain" The  Who.  They're 
one  of  those  strange 
groups  which  suddenly  appeared  from 
out  of  the  blue,  and  found  themselves 
with  a hit  record.  And  then,  just  to  prove 
they  weren't  going  to  be  a one  hit 
wonder,  they  quickly  followed  it  up  with 
another  of  their  own  compositions, 
'Anyway,  Anyhow,  Anywhere'. 

They  call  themselves  The  Bush  Boys 
because  they  all  originally  lived  around 
Shepherd's  Bush  - and  they're  all  ultra- 
mod  in  dress  and  appearance. 

But  the  honest  truth  is  that  they  just 
don't  get  on  together!  Socially,  that  is! 
Read  here  what  Pete  Townshend  thinks 
about  himself,  Keith,  John  and  Roger. 

You  don't  live  in  Shepherd's  Bush 
now,  do  you? 

"No.  Since  we  came  into  a bit  of  money, 
we've  all  moved  around  a bit.  I live  in 
Belgravia  - just  around  the  corner  from 
our  manager's  flat.  Keith,  our  drummer, 
is  back  at  Wembley  with  his  parents. 
John  still  lives  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  and 
Roger,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  that 
area,  still  lives  there  too." 

What's  the  reason  you  don't  all  live 
together  like  a lot  of  groups? 

"We  could  never  live  together  because 
we're  not  that  sort  of  group.  None  of  us 
get  on  all  that  well.  Our  tastes  are  so 
conflicting.  Keith  plays  surfing  records 
all  the  time  and  has  got  a very  forceful 
personality.  Roger's  always  bringing  up 
what  he  thinks  are  matters  of  dire 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  any  of 
us  could  live  with  John.  He's  easy  to  get 
on  with.  I prefer  to  live  on  my  own." 

What  sort  of  music  do  you  like  - apart 
from  the  pop  you  write? 

"Modern  jazz.  My  favourites  are  John 
Coltraneand  Charlie  Parker,  their  records 
number  hundreds  in  my  collection. 

I wrote  our  latest  hit  and  that  was 
inspired  by  a Charlie  Parker  number." 

How  long  have  you  been  together? 

"About  nine  months.  Before  Keith 
joined,  myself,  John  and  Rog  were 


together  with  another  drummer.  We 
started  off  as  The  Detours,  then  The 
Who,  then  The  High  Numbers. . . and 
then  we  went  back  to  The  Who." 

Would  you  say  The  Who's  image  is 
built  up  on  the  sound  you  produce? 

"We  don't  go  for  a sound.  It's  come  like 
that.  People  think  we're  a bit  weird,  but 
we're  not  at  all.  Not  so  long  ago  we  were 
playing  all-out  R&B  - the  sort  of  thing 
The  Pretty  Things  are  doing.  Then  we 


changed  to  sweet  music  like  Tamla 
Motown. . . and  from  that  derived  the 
sort  of  stuff  we're  doing  now." 

What  about  all  this  business  of 
smashing  your  guitars  against 
the  amplifiers? 

"In  a lot  of  ways  it's  show  - but  it's  a 
deliberate  idea.  Initially,  what  had 
happened  was  that  one  of  the  valves 
in  my  amplifier  was  up  on  the  wall  and 
I gave  it  a knock  with  my  guitar.  This  got 


a sound  which  everyone  seemed  to  like. 
It  also  provides  a good  visual  effect." 

You  must  get  through  a lot  of  guitars? 

"Yes,  but  it  doesn't  really  smash  up  in  a 
puff  of  smoke,  which  is  a drag.  If  it  did  it 
would  be  great!  It  just  cracks  them  and 
makes  them  unusable." 

Who  would  you  say  is  your  closest 
friend  in  the  group? 

"I've  known  John  the  longest.  He'd  be 
the  closest  friend  - but  then,  everyone 
else  would  say  the  same.  He's  the 
easiest-going.  There's  no  friendship 
really,  within  the  group,  at  all." 

Who  are  you  most  friendly  with  in 
the  business? 

"I  know  a lot  of  groups.  I know  Lem 
Lubin  of  Unit  Four  Plus  Two.  We  know 
Donovan,  The  Mojos,  The  Merseybeats. 
We  know  the  Stones  - from  the 
Cromwellian  and  all  those  places." 

Did  any  of  you  have  any  musical 
training  at  all? 

"Yes,  John.  He's  an  accomplished  French 
horn  player.  He  was  with  the  Middlesex 
Youth  Orchestra.  They  only  used  three 
horns  - and  he  was  the  lead." 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
The  Who  must  be  the  strange  antics 
of  your  drummer,  Keith.  Why? 

"He's  only  been  playing  for  about  two 
years.  He's  such  a singularly  extrovert 
drummer,  that  to  talk  about  music  as  far 
as  he's  concerned  would  be  ridiculous." 

What  happens  if  it  ends  tomorrow? 

"I'll  carry  on  writing  and  arranging." 

What  hobbies  do  you  have? 

"Roger  always  goes  on  about  fishing. 
He's  a mad  fisherman  - and  an  excellent 
one!  John  goes  buying  guitars.  He  buys 
and  sells  guitars  like  a salesman!" 

What  about  girls?  Anyone  going  to 
get  married? 

"I  hate  the  thought  of  it.  I live  in  a world 
of  geezers.  I like  going  around  with 
blokes -or  being  on  my  own." 

Mike  Ledgerwood 
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SMALL  FACES:  WE  ARE  MODS 
AND  WE  LIKE  THE  WHO! 


QMALL  FACES  were  busy 
O throwing  pieces  of  paper 
at  traffic  warden*. 

They  don't  tike  traffic  wdr- 
dem!  But  they  dw  tike  every- 
one the.  tn  fact,  they  are 
overwhelmingly  friendly. 

*'iVt  are  right  Mods"  they 
,t  aid  cheerfully.  And  they 
talk  about  their  “hottfes"  be- 
fng  “gone  " at  the  success  of 
“'Whatcha  Gonna  Do  About 

nr 

They  come  from  Mast  Lon- 
don where  they  five  with  their 
families.  They  have  been 
formed  only  If  weeks  and 
been  use  of  this — and  the  mid- 
dle break  in  their  record — 
they  face  a pretty  obvious 


comparison  with  that  other 
Mod  group,  the  Who,  ft 
upsets  them. 

“We  like  the  Who,  don't 
get  u t wrbng"  soys  Steve 
Marriott,  their  1 8- year  aid 
vocalist  amt  lead  guifttriiU 


Disc  Weekly 

A huge  Union  Jack  adorns  one  wall  of  his  tiny  bedroom, 
a model  racing  car  set  lies  in  a corner.  Beside  the  ivory 
telephone  is  a red  roadwork  lamp.  This  is  The  Who 
guitarist  Pete  Townshend’s  pad,  high  above  the  homes 
of  Londons  rich. 

But  its  no  ordinary  flat.  In  fact,  its  not  so  much  a home. . . 
more  a do-it-yourself  recording  studio  - for  in  a white- 
painted  room  across  the  landing  Pete  has  equipment  which 
would  turn  any  tape  recording  enthusiast  green  with  envy. 

“I  suppose  there  must  be  close  on  1,000  quids  worth  of 
stuff  here,”  said  Pete,  indicating  two  tape  decks,  several 
guitars,  a few  large  amplifiers  and  a couple  of  microphones. 


"But  wf  aren't  tike  them. 
That  middle  break  in  our 
record  happened  by  accident." 

There  are  four  Smalt  Facer 
— Sieve;  Janies  Winston,  who 
Is  20  and  plays  organ  and 
guitar  and  indulges  in  singing 
from  time  fa  time:  Ronnie 
"Plonk”  Lane,  who's  J9  and 
plays  boss  guitar  and  also 
Sings:  and  Kenny  Jones  (f7h 
drums.  He  doesn’t  stag. 

Steve  was  a singer  at  fS 
with  a group  which  got  no- 
where,  fie  left  to  take  up  an 
acting  career.  Then  he  in  rued 
another  group  Coifed  Steve 
Marriott  s M aments^  This 
didn't  do  much  either. 


Pete  Townshend’s 
experiments  with 
noise  at  home  for 
those  weird  sounds 


“A  lot  of  it  is  throwback  stuff  from  the  group,  of  course, 
which  I’ve  patched  up.”  (The  Who,  you’ll  remember,  are 
famous  for  the  short  lives  of  their  equipment  - because  of 
the  hammering  they  give  it  to  get  their  sound.) 

Pete  spends  nearly  all  his  free  time  in  his  little  studio  - 
singing,  playing,  double-tracking  and  experimenting  with 
weird  and  wonderful  sounds.  He  hopes  to  record  a few 
guitarists  he’s  heard  around  the  clubs. 

He  has  been  in  his  bachelor  flat  for  only  a month  and  is 
slowly  furnishing  it  himself.  There’s  a bookshelf  above  his 
bed  and  a pile  of  LPs.  Hanging  from  a row  of  coat  hooks  was 
an  expensive-looking  camera,  a nifty  portable  tape-recorder, 
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How  far  do  you  think  we  can 
go  before  the  machine  takes 
over  from  the  musician?  For 
example,  haven't  The  Who  gone 
too  far  with  electronic  sounds 
rather  than  music? 

Keith:  "The  Who 
are  creating  with 
sounds  just  as  surely  j 
as  an  artist  with 
brush  strokes.  What 
is  more  important  they 
are  original. 

"I've  just  been  listening 
to  a symphony  on  the  third 
programme  where  they  used 
effects  from  steel  sheets,  slabs 
of  marble  and  15  speakers.  It  was 
wonderful. 

"I  also  believe  that  The  Who 
have  been  inspired  by  us.  We 
were  always  seeing  them  in  our 
audience  at  one  time  either  at 
the  Marquee  or  the  Crawdaddy. 

Jim:  "The  Who  and  ourselves 
are  the  only  groups  doing 
anything  new.  I think  that's  far 
better  than  reviving  these  old 


a transistor  radio  and  next  to  the  white  phone  a battery- 
powered  record  player. 

I asked  about  the  model  racing  car  kit  in  the  corner. 

“Oh,  it’s  just  a hobby.  Sometimes  we  lay  it  all  out  and  it 
almost  fills  the  whole  flat,”  said  Pete,  yawing  loudly  and 
rubbing  his  eyes  for  the  umpteenth  time.  “I  only  got  in  from 
The  Moody  Blues’  party  at  six  this  morning.  Quite  a rave,  it 
was!  Still,  I never  usually  get  to  bed  ’til  about  six  anyway.” 

We  wandered  back  into  the  studio  and  while  Pete 
twiddled  the  knobs  of  the  recording  machinery  I lounged  in 
the  cane  rocking-chair  which  only  arrived  that  morning. 

Pete’sflatisnotsoinuclialiaiie, 
more  a do-it-yourself  recording  studn 

Suddenly  my  eardrums  were  blasted  as  the  giant 
amplifiers  burst  into  life  and  crashing  guitar  chords  filled 
the  room. 

“This  is  a little  something  I worked  out  myself,”  said  Pete. 
He  turned  the  deafening  sound  down  a bit.  “It’s  called  ‘Blue 
Baby  Blue’  and  I’m  quite  pleased  with  it.” 

What  about  the  noise  and  the  complaints  from  the 
neighbours? 

“I’ve  had  about  a dozen  so  far  - but  I don’t  take  any  notice. 
I’m  planning  to  soundproof  the  place  soon.  It’s  OK  so  long  as 
I don’t  start  messing  about  in  here  late  at  night!” 

Mike  Ledgerwood 


numbers  like  Peter  And  Gordon. 
We  all  dislike  that  type  of  song." 

Sam : "I  would  say  that 
Bacharach's  experiments 
with  melody  have  been  more 
successful  than  The  Who's." 

Jeff:  "I  was  experimenting 
with  echo  effects  and  feedback 
years  ago.  Now  it's  become  the 
thing.  The  Who's  effects  are 
drawing  the  crowds.  I think  they 
incorporate  their  own  sound 
with  some  of  The  Beach  Boys' 
style,  and  they  are  very  good." 
Keith  Altham 
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i WHAT’CHA  GONNA 


DO  ABOUT  IT 

ro-HllH 


nrjjj-f 


jil 


Starts  with  that  great  Solomon 
Burke  'Everybody  Needs 
Somebody'  beat,  but  it's  a bit  thin  to  come  off.  Not 
the  Doris  Troy  version  of  the  same  title.  Latest  modern 
guitar  solo  using  slides  and  feedback  - a good  disc  but 
lacking  in  decisive  punch. 

Bob  Dawbarn 
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The  four  young  Carnaby 
Street-clad  mods 
filed  into  the  pub  and 
I immediately  realised  why  they 
call  themselves  the  Small  Faces. 
It's  simply  because  they're  probably  the 
smallest  group  on  the  pop  scene. 
They're  all  less  than  five  foot  six! 

They  introduced  themselves,  bought 
a round  of  drinks  and  we  settled  down 
round  a table.  "Although  we've  only 
been  together  four  months,"  began 
Steve  Marriott,  sipping  ginger  beer,  "we 
think  we  have  now  got  quite  a good  act." 

Part  of  the  Small  Faces'  success 
onstage  seems  to  be  that  they  have  a 
ball.  As  Ronnie  Lane,  known  as  Plonk, 
explained:  "It's  all  a gas!  We  go  onstage 
and  really  enjoy  ourselves.  We  play  the 
music  we  like  and  we  improvise  on  well- 
known  numbers.  Goes  well." 


Steve  continued:  "The  fact 
that  we  are  enjoying  ourselves 
seems  to  make  the  audience  feel 
more  at  ease.  They  find  it  easier  to  let 
themselves  go.  On  the  rare  occasions 
we've  had  only  a handful  of  people  in  to 
see  us,  we  still  enjoy  playing  for  them 
and  our  own  amusement." 


bteve  and  Jimmy 
face  the  future 
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"We  now  feel  that  we'll  have  to  think 
about  follow-ups  and  so  on.  We  didn't 
have  much  to  worry  us  before  but  now 
we'll  have  to  work  hard,"  said  Steve. 

The  Small  Faces  formed  more  or  less 
by  accident.  When  Plonk  left  school  in 
Plaistow  (London)  he  started  working  in 
a fairground.  After  it  closed  for  the 


Square.  The  group  were  so  popular  they 
were  booked  for  a five-week  residency! 

Their  reputation  gradually  grew  and 
soon  agent  Don  Arden  wanted  to  sign 
the  Small  Faces  without  seeing  or 
hearing  them.  The  group  insisted  that 
he  must  seen  them  first. 

When  eventually  he  did  see  the 
group,  he  signed  them  on  the  spot. 


‘‘AcnniriofiioctereaiiivGdatoneofourgi^andwethiK^litapuncli-upliffily. 
But  they  just  formed  acircleanddancedaboiithwas  great!"  Steve  Maniott 


Although  the  group  is  still  getting  a 
great  big  kickfrom  what  they're  doing 
they  realise  that  the  pop  business  is  not 
just  one  long  giggle.  Now  that 
'What'cha  Gonna  Do  About  It'  is 
climbing  the  NME  Chart,  the  group  is 
taking  life  a bit  more  seriously. 


winter,  he  decided  to  form  a group 
round  his  bass  playing.  First  he  wanted  a 
drummer.  His  brother  suggested 
someone  he  had  heard  playing  in  the 
local  pub  - Kenney  Jones. 

Kenneyjoined  Plonkand  shortly 
afterwards  they  met  lead  guitarist  Steve 


Although  they  have  only  been 
together  a short  time,  the  group  is 
already  preparing  for  its  first  film.  "It  will 
be  a comedy  thriller  and  we'll  be  playing 
several  numbers  in  it,"  Steve  revealed. 
"It's  hard  to  believe  that  six  months  ago 
we  didn't  even  know  each  other!" 


in  a coffee  bar  in  East  Ham.  They  soon 
recruited  him  and  he  suggested  the 
fourth  member,  a guitarist-organist 
friend  of  his  called  Jimmy  Winston. 

The  group  played  at  a working  men's 
club  in  Sheffield. 

"We  went  onstage  and  started  the 
act  we'd  planned.  Halfway  through  the 
manager  stopped  us,  said  he  was  sorry 
but  we  were  just  not  right  for  a working 
men's  club.  Anyway,  he  paid  us  before 
we  left! 

"But  strangely  enough  there  was  a 
woman  of  about  60  who  loved  us.  She 
knew  all  the  James  Brown  numbers  we 
played  and  kept  asking  for  more.  The 
other  people,  however,  just  didn't  go  for 
our  kind  of  music." 

That  episode  didn't  particularly 
worry  the  Small  Faces,  but  what  does 
worry  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  compared  with  The  Who. 

"We  admire  The  Who,"  said  Plonk, 
"but  we  have  never  tried  to  copy  them 
in  any  way.  We  are  mods  and  appeal  to 
mods,  but  that's  about  all  we  have  in 
common  with  them." 

Kenney  added:  "At  the  moment  we 
are  trying  to  get  a sound  of  our  own. 

We  want  people  to  recognise  us 
immediately.  But  we  don't  want  to  do 
this  by  copying  anyone  else." 

Being  a mod  group,  does  this  mean 
that  their  appeal  is  limited  to  the 
London  area  - the  heart  of  mod 
territory? 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Steve  replied. 
"There  are  many  places  in  the  North  and 
Midlands  that  are  as  mod  - if  not 
moddier  - than  London.  A crowd  of 
rockers  arrived  at  one  of  our  gigs  and 
we  thought  a punch-up  likely.  But  they 
just  formed  themselves  into  a circle  and 
danced  about.  It  was  great!" 

When  the  group  returned  from  up 
North  they  started  working  in  an  East 
Ham  pub.  While  playing  there  an  agent 
liked  them  and  gave  them  a one-shot  at 
London's  Cavern  Club  in  Leicester 
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Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a 
demolition  gang  smashing 
down  a building  will  know 
what  it’s  like  when  The  Who 
get  up  steam.  Their  music  rolls 
and  crashes  and  throbs  like  a 
berserk  thunderstorm  - and 
naturally,  it  doesn’t  do  their 
instruments  any  good. 

Vocalist  Roger  Daltrey  slumped 
into  a chair  and  told  me:  “This 
isn’t  a gimmick  and  I’m  telling  you 
no  lies,  but  we  have  got  to  get  new 
guitars  and  drums  every  month  or 
so.  They  just  get  smashed  up.  And 
it’s  costing  us  a fortune! ” 

Then  he  sat  up  and  gave  it  to  me 
straight:  “You  could  even  say  The 
Who  are  running  at  a loss.” 

There  wasn’t  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  a smile.  For  Roger  Daltrey, 
helping  to  produce  the  group’s 
searing  brand  of  music,  is  the  most 
serious  person  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  kind  of  dedication 
that  has  sent  The  Who’s  ‘My 
Generation’  absolutely  c-c- 
crashing  up  the  NME  Chart  this 
week.  It  now  stands  at  Number 
Three,  a jump  of  13  places. 

So  many  theories  have  been 
advanced  about  the  disc  and  its 
stuttering  gimmick  that  I asked 
Roger  if  one  story  credited  to  him 
- that  the  number  is  about 
someone  who  was  “blocked”  (or 
on  drugs)  - was  true.  He  denied  he 
had  ever  said  that. 


“We  don’t  want  to  folow  anybody  else’s  trend. 
We  want  to  set  it”  Roger  Daltrey 


recorded  it.  That’s  why  I stutter  on 
the  lyrics!” 

There  was  a lot  of  disagreement 
about  ‘My  Generation’  and  the 
treatment  they  should  give  it.  “Near 
punch-ups,”  according  to  Roger. 

He  has  never  disguised  the  fact 
that  quite  often  the  members  of 
The  Who  can’t  stand  each  other. 
He  claims  that  this  is  all  good. 


about  starting  something  new,  like 
we  have,  is  that  everybody  else 
jumps  on  the  bandwagon!  ” 

He  looked  thoughtful.  “I 
suppose  it’s  a good  thing,  because 
it  makes  us  change  to  something 
new.  And  that’s  what  we  want  to 
do.  We  just  feel  we  never  want  to 
get  in  a rut  or  grow  old.” 

Alan  Smith 


“The  song  just  tells  about  a 
young  kid  who’s  tryin’  to  express 
himself,  y’know?”  Then  he 
grinned.  “Apart  from  that,  it  was 
freezing  in  the  studios  when  we 


“Don’t  believe  whatever  you’ve 
seen  before,”  he  says  heatedly. 

“The  Who  will  never  split  up.  We 
have  arguments  all  the  time  but 
this  is  what  gives  us  that  extra 
spark.  We  thrive  on  friction.” 

Like  it  or  not,  Roger’s  regarded 
by  many  as  an  avant-garde  mod 
spokesman  in  the  pop  business. 

I asked  him  for  his  views  on  the 
current  pop  scene. 

He  feels  that  it  is  in  “a  bad  state” 
at  the  moment,  but  that  discs  like 
Ken  Dodd’s  ‘Tears’  are  purely  a 
momentary  lapse! 

At  the  same  time,  he  doesn’t 
want  to  stick  his  neck  out  by 
making  a prediction  about  the 
next  big  pop  trend. 

“We  don’t  want  to  follow 
anybody  else’s  trend,”  he  told  me. 
“We  want  to  set  it.  The  worst  thing 


THE 

WHO 


LIP  IIS  OUT 
NOW!! 

OUT  HIP  mmVJ'Drmrf 


©ALBUM 

MY 

GENERATION 
The  Who 


Earthy  R&B  sounds 
emerge  as  Roger 
Daltrey  wails  over  his  messages,  aided  by  the 
others  vocally  and  instrumentally.  The  two 
guitarists  get  a full  sound,  and  drummer  Keith 
Moon  really  beats  out  a compelling  rhythm. 
There  may  be  disagreement  within  the  group, 
but  when  they  get  together  they  put  on  a united 
performance! 

Allen  Evans 
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The  how  and 
when  of  The 
Steampacket 
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IJ  JIMMY  JUMP’S  AHCM 
THE  VAGABONDS;  Art 
all-coloured  arpup  they 
came  K>  B^tafn  from 
Jamaica  m tile  Went  la- 
dles and  bruku  iniv  the 
scene  by  claying  at  debs' 
parlies.  BuL  Lh ay  didnJl 
rc^nlly  enjoy  the  rcslHt* 
Hun  an  their  midic  It 
ne eeia I tated  and  arc  now 
happier  playing  London 
ruihs  like  the  Maruuee. 
Cutrenlly  on  the  Han- 
freri  Han n Vard birds 
tour  ihuw  tjo  lo  Hungary 
for  ra nee rtc  at  EudaptsL 
at  Oirisktia*.  They  cftM 
Ihclr  music  "rOck  and 
cool".  Litie*upr  J tin  my 
J .nines  (vocals  I.  Couiil 
Prince  Miller  (uoeaEs), 
Rupert  Ha  Ego  bin  (drums) 
Phillip  i:hen  (irad  guit- 
ar), Curl  CrillUh)  (Tena-r 
Mx)f  W&ilacc  Wilton 
thaaa  glr)  and  Carl  Noe! 
(org-m). 


(HE  UP-AND-COMERS  ON  THE  LONDON 


3 ART  WOODS:  One  word 
and  mat  Lwe,  the  Art- 
hjijomK  for meil  in  l^Od  as 
An  diuralyairi  alien  of  I lie 
Ait  Woods  Combo  and 
, Rad  Rtudd'c  Blu4fidam. 

i Art  Wood  was  a founder 

:t  member  of  Alexis  Kbru- 

ii  cr'i  Slues-  l nebr  pa  railed 

with  Cyril  Davies  and 
CharEtc  Watte,  ptanrina 
jau- based  RAO  they  have 
Inefeed  artist*  Jib*  Litlie 
Walter  ae  well  a*  draw- 
ing their  own  fan  fol- 
low mg.  Line  up:  Art 

woods  (vocal hef;  harmon- 
Ira),  Uarelr  Grllflths 

{ Iliad  yuilar)*  Jun  Lord 
urgdri  dr>iJ  piano),  Mal- 
colm Pool  (base  guitar) 
and  Keef  H a r t F e y 
(drums). 


■ THE  ACTION:  Onft 

group  who  caused  pus  In 
a stir  when  they  auppOr- 
uiil  the  Who  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Marti  u ee, 
were  |he  Hoys.  5 lx 
months  ago  they  (ha titled 
their  name  to  the  Action 
and  started  building  up 
a Firm  following  which 
resulted  m a cuntrdtl 
with  D calk's  recording 
monager  Ccorge  Hartin. 
receive  all  over  hngJHnri. 
All  rrom  North  Lnndun, 
Ihir  AvLivrt  uru  vn>:  of  our 
bcil  Tomla  HoLown-riyle 
acts  in  grann  form-  Their 
Hud  up  Is — Reg  King 
(sinner) ; MEck  evens, 
(bass  guitar);  Pete  Wal- 
sen  (Had  guitar);  Alan 
King,  frhjrthm  jiiinr); 
and  Roger  P u w u I I 
(drums). 


TOP  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  GR 


In  a somewhat  loud  striped  suit,  blues  singer 
Long  John  Baldry,  with  the  help  of  organist  Brian 
Auger,  told  the  story  of  the  formation  of  The 
Steampacket -a  small  package  show  which  promises 
to  make  a big  impact  in  the  R&B  clubs. 

Muttered  Baldry:  "I  had  to  disband  The  Hoochie 
Coochie  Men,  who  I was  then  playing  with,  because 
of  financial  reasons  - 1 was  losing  £400  a week!  It  just 
couldn't  happen  so  I swallowed  it." 

Augertook  up  the  story  with  rather  a mad  gleam  in 
his  eye:  "We  were  having  one  of  our  raving  scenes  at 
the  Cromwellian  one  night,  and  John  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a good  idea  if  we  joined  forces." 

Along  came  John:  "So  that  I wouldn't  have  to  sing 
a two-hour  show  completely  on  my  own  I thought 
we'd  include  another  singer,  Rod  Stewart,  who  used 
to  be  with  Jimmy  Powell  &The  Five  Dimensions,  The 
Hoochie  Coochie  Men  and,  of  late,  The  Soul  Agents." 

"To  complicate  matters,"  said  Brian,  "my  manager 
Giorgio  Gomelsky  thought  that  we  might  add  girl 
blues  singer  Julie  Driscoll.  Since  December  The  Trinity, 
who  I play  with,  have  been  going  from  strength  to 
strength  - so  I thought  this  travelling  package  show 
would  be  a good  idea. 

"There  wasn't  anything  of  this  type  in  England 
before,  and  I felt  a move  in  this  direction  in  the  R&B 
field  would  be  a good  thing." 

Are  we  going  hear  The  Steampacket  on  single 
records?  Said  Brian:  "Well,  naturally  that's  on  the  cards, 
but  at  the  moment  it  is  impossible  because  we  are 
all  under  different  record  labels.  So,  I think,  it  will  be  a 
while  before  the  Packet  get  a hit! 

"It's  a weird  situation  because  we  are  all  turning  out 
individual  records.  I've  a new  single  coming  out,  'Green 
Onions  '66',  and  an  LP  and  EP,  all  with  The  Trinity." 

Said  Long  John:  "I'm  recording  a new  single  this 
week  called  'How  Long  Will  It  Last',  which  is  scheduled 
for  late-September  release,  so  we're  going  our  separate 
ways.  However,  if  we  get  hits,  it  all  goes  to  helping  The 
Steampacket,  so  buy  our  records,  folks!" 


THE  ACTION 

RECORDS.  recorded  several  records 
wJirn  known  as  the  Boys-  Changed  in 
the  Action  *lx  months  ago  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Beatles  man,  George 
Hartin,  recorded  their  latest  disc, 
"Land  of  1000  Dances",  ■ PERSONNEL; 
Reg  King,  15,  singer;  Hnzk  Eyrdns,  15, 
has*  guitar;  Roger  Powell,  IS,  drums; 
Alan  pqngf  2vt  rhythm;  and  Pete  Wat- 
son,  20,  fcad  guitar.  | They  adore  Hie 
Tam  In  Motown  label  and  hope  to  switch 
mere  people  on  to  their  kind  of  music- 
Otts  Redding  and  James  Brown  aEso 
figure  in  their  up  to  data  repertoire. 
"1Q0Q  Dances"  is  almost  off  the  ground 
and  theft1  fans,  especially  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Portsmouth,  are  doing 
everyth  inn  lo  plug  it.  They  also  ex- 
press a firm  desire  tn  buy  <i  new  band 
coach.  Their  present  one  is  murder! 


©SINGLE 
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No  idea.  Who  is  it?  The  Action  - they  re  new  aren  t they? 
It  has  great  merit.  It  has  a cute  little  something  about  it 
that  implants  itself  in  the  mind.  Hooray  for  The  Action, 
that's  all  I can  say. 

Alan  Freeman 
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Not  only  was  Terence  Spencer 

in  all  the  right  places  at  all  the 
right  times,  he  was  obviously 
the  right  man  for  the  job 

Early  in  1979,  during  the  mod  revival,  Pete  Townshend 
suggested  I compile  a book  covering  the  original  ’60s 
mods  and  the  new  mods.  I disliked  books  written  by 
outsiders  who  didn’t  know  their  subject  and  felt  I couldn’t 
write  about  the  mod  revival,  so  I limited  it  to  the  original  ’60s 
mod.  Unfortunately,  I soon  hit  a major  problem.  Basically, 
despite  intensive  research,  there  were  hardly  any  photographs 
of  mods  to  be  found  anywhere  and,  of  the  few  there  were,  less 
than  a dozen  could  be  considered  great. 

I decided  to  abandon  the  first  book  and  start  again, 
redoubling  my  search  for  pictures.  Slowly  and  surely,  we 
assembled  photos  from  various  sources  and  it  was  looking 
good.  Places  like  the  Daily  Mirror  photo  library  proved 
particularly  fruitful.  (Fortunately  the  librarians  knew  me  by 
sight,  but  didn’t  realise  I’d  left  the  Mirror  some  years  earlier.) 

Terence  Spencer  captured  the  essence  of  the 
mod  movement  with  the  eye  of  a professional 

Then,  by  chance,  we  were  handed  a thick  folder  in  a central 
London  picture  agency  which  contained  dozens  of  contact 
sheets  specifically  covering  our  subject.  Photographer  Terence 
Spencer  had  shot  a series  of  photographs  in  the  summer  of 
1964  for  a feature  on  mods  and  rockers  in  Life  magazine.  The 
press  had  recently  discovered  mods  as  a result  of  the  riots  at 
Clacton  and  Brighton. 

His  photographs  were  exactly  what  we  needed  and  filled 
the  gaps.  He’d  not  only  got  pictures  of  the  Bank  Holiday 
battles  but  he’d  also  covered  the  clubs,  Ready  Steady  Go!,  the 
Scene  Club,  The  High  Numbers  and  so  on.  He  really  got  to  the 
heart  of  it.  This  was  surprising  as  most  Fleet  Street 
photographers  had  a knack  of  completely 
missing  the  point,  getting  everything 
wrong  then  trivializing  it.  Terry  Spencer, 
although  he  was  20  or  so  years  older  than 
his  subjects,  not  only  captured  the  essence 
of  the  mod  movement  he  also  did  it 
with  the  experienced  eye  of  a professional 
photographer.  That’s  why  more  Terry 
Spencer  pictures  feature  in  my  book  Mods! 
than  from  any  other  photographer.  He  did 
it  all  so  perfectly  - not  only  was  he  in  all  the 
right  places  at  the  right  times,  but  he  was 
obviously  the  right  man  for  the  job. 

Richard  Barnes 


LOCAL  DANCE  HALL,  PUTNEY 
JULY  1964 

"Terry  Spencer's  panoramic 
picture  captures  the  experience 
of  the  local  dance  hall  in  Putney 
during  the  mod  era  in  July  1964. 
The  boy  in  the  forefront  in  the 
white  suit  has  a characteristic 
French  backcombed  hairstyle. 
Kids  would  dance  together, 
alone,  in  groups  of  either  boys 
or  girls  or  mixed.  As  the  boys 
were  getting  more  clothes 
conscious  and  concerned  over 
their  appearance,  many  girls 
became  more  masculine  in 
appearance  with  short  hair 
and  no  make-up." 
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DOING  MICKEY’S  MONKEY 
JULY 1964 

"Mickey  Tenner  was  a great  dancer 
and  is  here  seen  in  the  Scene  Club, 
the  top  club  for  the  top  faces.  The  girl 
in  the  patterned  print  top  is  Sandy 
Sargeant  who  was  a regular  featured 
dancer  on  Ready  Steady  Go!  and  went 
on  to  marry  Ian  McLagan  of  the  Small 
Faces.  Mod  dance  styles  were  very 
neat,  particularly  the  block  and  the 
bang,  two  very  mod  dances  which 
had  intricate,  fast-moving,  neat  steps 
that  seemed  to  be  dancing  in  on 
themselves.  This  was  perfected 
because  of  the  small  dancing  area 
allowed  in  the  crowded  clubs." 


THE SCENE  CLUB 
JULY  1964 

"Singer  Ronnie  Jones  playing  at 
London's  top  mod  dub,  with  Pete 
Townshend  and  The  High  Numbers 
backing.  The  Scene  was  right  at  the 
heart  of  London  in  seedy  Ham  Yard, 
just  minutes  from  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
boasted  mod  legend  Guy  Stevens  as 
DJ  (boss  of  the  Sue  record  label  and, 
years  later,  producer  of  The  Clash)  and 
kids  mostly  danced  to  his  selection 
of  45s,  however  live  bands  such  as 
Jimmy  James  & The  Vagabonds,  The 
High  Numbers  and  Herbie  Goins  &The 
Nightimers  also  played  in  the  club. " 


SCOOTER  CLUB 

JULY  1964 

Opposite  page:  "The  main  mod 
accessory  was  the  scooter.  Scooters, 
mostly  Vespas  and  Lambrettas,  fitted 
perfectly  into  the  mod  ethos  because 
they  were  modern  and  sleek  and  clean. 
Not  dirty  and  oily  like  motorbikes, 
which  were  considered  'too  working 
class'.  Scooters  were  not  only  good 
for  posing  but  gave  mods  mobility. 
Berets  were  worn  before  helmets 
were  made  compulsory. " 
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READYSTEADYGO! 

JULY 1964 

"Just  after  six  o'clock  on  a Friday 
evening  television  screens  would  see  a 
series  of  pop  art  images  - arrows, 
targets  and  chevrons  with  the 
announcement  "5-4-3-2-1 . . . the 
weekend  starts  here! " The  credits  to 
Ready  Steady  Go!  would  burst  onto  the 
screen  and  television  would  briefly  turn 
mod.  Other  TV  pop  shows  were  all  a bit 
naff,  but  RSG!  was  right  on  the  button. 
This  fantastic  TV  show  has  never  been 
bettered.  Copies  of  all  but  about  a 
dozen  shows  were  wiped  or  destroyed 
by  Rediffusion  who  couldn't  see  any 
merit  in  preserving  them. 

"It  would  be  watched  countrywide 
by  mods  determined  to  catch  sight  the 
latest  hairstyles,  jackets,  suits,  dresses, 
make-up  and  dances.  The  show  became 
the  main  conveyer  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  style  changes  and  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  communicate  the  mod 
lifestyle.  About  250  kids  were  recruited 
from  clubs  and  dance  halls  every  week 
to  make  up  the  audience.  You  could 
show  off  your  dancing,  your  clothes  or 
just  see  and  be  seen.  Good  dressers  and 
dancers  were  invited  back." 


THE  SCENE  CLUB 

JULY 1964 

Opposite  page:  "A 
dedicated  mod  would  start 
the  weekend  dancing  on 
Ready  Steady  Go!  then 
move  on  to  the  Scene 
Club  until  midnight,  then 
round  to  the  Allnighter  in 
Wardour  Street  to  catch 
Georgie  Fame  until  4 am." 
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CARNABYSTREET 
JULY 1964 

"Ace  scooter  mod  in  his  suit  outside 
The  Mod  Male  in  Carnaby  Street. 

His  bluebeat  hat,  like  a traditional 
English  bowler  hat  with  a short  brim, 
and  called  a 'Pork  Pie'  hat,  was 
originally  worn  by  the  West  Indians 
from  the  influential  nightclub  the 
Roaring  Twenties  which,  probably 
unknown  to  this  mod,  was  located, 
by  coincidence,  in  an  innocuous 
basement  in  Carnaby  Street. " 


CARNABYSTREET 
JULY 1964 

"Terry  Spencer  photographed  inside  to 
show  the  actual  day-to-day  shop  life  in 
Carnaby  Street.  It  is  difficult  today  to 
imagine  how  groundbreaking  Carnaby 
Street  was.  British  male  fashion  seemed 
stuck  in  the  dark  ages  with  very  little  style 
until  the  '60s.  Apart  from  maybe  Cecil 
Gee,  the  high  street  clothing  chains  like 
Burtons  just  didn't  cater  for  the  newly 
emerging  youth  market." 


CARNABYSTREET 
JULY  1964 

"Before  the  '60s  young  people 
didn't  have  any  disposable  income. 
With  full  employment  and  higher 
wages  kids  could  buy  what  they 
wanted  for  the  first  time.  A major 
change  on  youth  style  came  about 
with  the  introduction  of  hire 
purchase.  A kid  could  buy  a scooter 
or  a suit  without  having  to  save  up. 
He  paid  for  it  weekly." 
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CARNABY  STREET 

JULY1964 

"Boutiques  like  those  in 
Carnaby  Street  transformed 
shopping  making  it  more 
fun  and  less  of  an  ordeal.  The 
place  was  exciting  and  mods 
and  others  would  not  only 
shop  but  'hang  out'  there 
like  these  three  kids  (above) 
seriously  posing  with  their 
shades.  Pop  stars  would 
mingle  with  the  shoppers. 
After  a while,  nearly  every 
shop  was  a clothes  shop  and 
the  name  Carnaby  Street 
became  famous  and 
attracted  media  attention." 


CARNABYSTREET 
JULY 1964 

"Designer  John  Stephen  set 
up  his  workshop  in  this  tatty 
narrow  back  street  between 
Beak  Street  and  Marlborough 
Street  because  the  rent  was 
only  £1 0 a week.  He  opened 
a shop  based  on  a continental 
boutique  called  His  Clothes 
and  along  with  three  or 
four  others  imported  and 
copied  casual,  well-cut  French 
and  Italian  menswear.  Fora 
time  the  daring,  stylish,  sexy 
clothes  from  Carnaby  Street 
quite  literally  couldn't  be  found 
anywhere  else  and,  simply 
by  word  of  mouth,  the  place 
took  off.  Soon  every  Saturday 
saw  hundreds  of  style-hungry 
teenagers  searching  out 
this  backwater." 
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Soul  singing 
"Everyone's  got  soul,  but  as  far  as 
Negro  soul  singing  goes  only  they 
can  do  it.  But  white  artists  can 
interpret  coloured  soul  into  their 
own.  You  don't  have  to  be  born  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks." 

The  Who 

"A  gas.  I can't  really  understand 
their  personal  basis  - the 
friendship  basis  - but  I don't  want 
to  understand.  Their  music  is 
great  and  always  will  be." 

LSD 

"Something  I don't  know  much 
about,  except  what  I read  in  the 
Sunday  papers.  It's  a mind  drug 
and  a short  -cut." 

Purple  hearts 

"Things  of  the  past.  There  are  so 
many  pills  now  that  people  refer 
to  as  purple  hearts.  I think  they  are 
a drag.  Pills  do  you  in  eventually." 


Night  owls:  Steve 
Marriott  and 
"Plonk"  Lane 


Yakking  birds 
"Pills  give  a lot  of  these  birds  the 
rabbits.  If  I meet  a yakking  bird 
I say,  'Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I've  got  an 
appointment.'  I try  to  keep  out  of 
their  way.  But  when  a bird  starts 
rabbiting  look  at  her  eyes,  and 
you'll  always  suss  'em  out." 

Spoons 

"My  dad  plays  them.  Really  - he's 
great!  Fred  Scuttle  for  President!" 

French  fags 

"Do  my  lungs  in.  It's  all  they  smoke 
in  France,  funnily  enough." 
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For  many  groups  the  day  doesn’t  end  after  a gig. 

They  may  fall  into  one  of  the  country’s  in  clubs, 
slope  off  with  their  girlfriend,  or  arrange  a quick 
booze-up.  For  the  Small  Faces  it’s  invariably, 
home  to  their  house  in  London’s  Pimlico. 

And  down  in  the  basement  the  mystery  sounds,  as  the 
group  call  them,  take  place. 

“After  a gig,  or  on  a night 
off,  we  have  these  work- 
outs” Steve  Marriott 


Ian  “Mac”  McLagan  moves 
his  Hammond  organ  into 
the  corner,  Ronnie  “Plonk” 

Lane  plugs  his  bass  guitar 
into  an  amp,  and  Steve 
Marriott  sits  at  a beat-up 

piano.  Someone  grabs  a tambourine,  and  someone  else  a 
pair  of  bongos  - and  the  “sounds”  are  underway. 

“Were  still  playing  roughly  the  same  old  stuff  but  we 
relive  it,”  explained  Steve  Marriott,  “It’s  the  Booker  T kick 
really.  He  plays  12  bar  numbers,  but  they  are  fantastically  hip 


sounds.  We  dig  Booker  T & The  MG’s  and  the  guitarist  Steve 
Cropper  is  the  guv’nor.” 

What  is  the  point  of  these  moonlight  sessions? 

“After  a gig,  or  on  a night  off,  we  like  to  get  a few  cool 
mates  along  and  have  these  work-outs.  You  can  play 
precisely  what  you  want,  what  you  feel,  and  for  however  long 
you  want.  Sometimes  we  get  a bit  weird  and  far-out,  and 
sometimes  we  do  slow  Ray  Charles-type  blues  - in  fact  we 
often  get  quite  a few  ideas  and  original  numbers  from  our 
mystery  sessions.” 

“It’s  the  right  time  to  experiment,”  said  Steve,  who  was 
sporting  an  old  slide  pick-up  guitar  which  he  had  bought  for 
£10.  “I  got  this  thing  today.  It’s  a gas  for  playing  Muddy 
Waters  and  Elmore  James-type  bottleneck  guitar  - although 
that’s  not  really  my  scene.  I’m  more  a sound  man.” 

Mac  began  to  explain  to  what  lengths  the  group  would  go 
to  with  their  “mystery  sounds”.  “Even  if  we  went  further  out 
than  The  Who,  we’ll  still  be  different  from  them  sound- 
wise.  The  Who  are  completely  wrapped  up  in  sound  whereas 
were  more  conscious  of  our  stage  act.  We  worry  about 
which  numbers  to  put  in,  and  which  to  leave  out,  and  have 
ends  arranged  for  each  number.  The  Who  might  improvise 
a wild  middle  part,  and  then  just  peter  the  number  out. 

“I  attach  great  importance  to  the  end  of  a number,”  said 
Mac  seriously,  “because  the 
audience  remember  and  notice 
the  end.” 

Does  Mac  believe  the  group’s 
preoccupation  with  weird 
sound  will  lead  them  into 
deep  waters? 

“Not  really,”  said  Mac,  “because,  for  instance,  our  record 
‘Sha-La-La-La-Lee’,  is  a very  ‘la-dee-da’  type  number  - and 
then  we  do  numbers  like  ‘You’ve  Really  Got  A Hold  On  Me’. 
I’d  be  the  first  to  agree  that  melody  still  counts,  but  I must  say 
that  each  of  our  numbers  has  a precise  and  different  purpose.” 
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I’M » RjWER,  NO!  A SINGER 


Admits  Small  Face  Steve  Marriott 
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The  Small  ("ah! -aren't  they 
cute?")  Faces  are  doing  big 
things  on  the  pop  scene.  Their 
third  big  hit,  self-penned  and 
called  'Hey  Girl',  in  the  NME 
Chart  this  weekat  Number  13,  has 
added  more  power  to  their  tiny  elbows. 

Steve  Marriott,  the  19-year-old  lead 
guitarist,  composer  and  vocalist,  with 
the  onion-shaped  hairstyle,  is  a tough, 
alert  Stepney  lad  with  some  interesting 
views  on  his  status  as  a pop  singer. 

"I'm  not  a singer.  Singers  sing!"  he 
informed  me.  "I  go  onstage  and  I just 
rave  around.  That's  how  we  make  our 
records.  I sit  down  and  work  on  the  lyric 
while  Plonk  (the  bass  player)  raves 
around  me,  keeping  me  awake. 

"Tony  Bennett  sings.  I don't.  Scott 
Walker  sings;  he's  probably  the  best 
singer  on  the  scene  at  the  present  time. 
Singers  are  people  like  Frank  Sinatra, 
whom  I don't  dig  - but  I dig  his 
daughter!"  he  added  graciously. 

A certain  amount  of  ape-like  assent 
from  round  a cafe  table  by  the  other 


Faces  signified  we  were  on  common 
ground  over  Nancy  Sinatra. 

We  arrived  in  the  cafe  after  admiring 
drummer  Kenney  Jones'  new  Mini,  with 
its  blackand  white  chequered  bonnet. 
The  boys  then  ordered  up  a selection  of 
doughnuts  and  custard  pies  which 
would  have  sent  the  less  courageous 
groups  rushing  for  the  acne  ointment. 

The  conversation  began  to  revolve 
around  the  refurnishing  of  the  Pimlico 


house  where  all  the  boys  live.  The  house 
is  looked  after  for  the  group  by  a 
German  housekeeper,  whose  greatest 
attribute  would  appear  to  be  that  "she 
makes  'ansome  fudge",  as  Plonk  put  it. 

The  topic  switched  to  their  refusal  to 
appear  on  ThankYour  Lucky  Stars. 

Steve  said:  "We  refused  to  do  it 
because,  although  we  had  a best-selling 


LP  out  and  a single  in  the  charts,  they 
refused  to  let  us  do  more  than  one 
number  and  they  wanted  us  to  open 
the  show,  which  was  being  topped  by 
Dee  Dee  Warwick." 

Plonktook over:  "We'd  been  opening 
everything,"  he  said  plaintively.  "They 
were  beginning  to  call  us  the  Small 
Openers.  I mean,  own  up  - we  had  a 
number  in  the  Top  Ten.  So  let  us  be 
second  or  something." 


Craig  Douglas  then  came  under 
the  hammer,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Small  Faces  had  recently  played 
in  cabaret  with  him  at  Mr  Smiths. 
Plonkwas  particularly  moved  by 
Craig's  rendering  of 'Why  Am  I A 
Teenager  In  Love'. 

"He  actually  did  all  his  hits,"  said 
Plonk,  shaking  his  head. 


“Singers  are  people  ike  FrankSnatra.  whom  I don’t 
dig- but  I dig  his  daughter!”  Steve  Marriott 


The  film  in  which  the  boys  debut  is 
Dateline  Diamonds,  but  it's  apparently 
not  to  their  liking. 

"You  mean  our  latest  comedy?"  said 
Steve.  "I  wish  they'd  stop  treating  us  as 
Walt  Disney  material  and  give  us  a juicy 
role.  Like  in  the  Stones'  new  film." 

We  finished  our  tea  and  left.  Steve 
invited  me  to  share  a lift  in  the  Mini 
back  to  town.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

I enquired. 

"Carnaby  Street,"  replied  Steve. 
Somehow  it  figures! 

Keith  Altham 


Small  Faces 
head  to  the  local 
cafe  for  more 
doughnuts  and 
custard  pies 


m a 

¥ 

I* 

to  England  we  got  on  to  the  Tamla  Motown  kick  in 
a big  way. 

“We  were  a united  group,  rather  than  five  kids 
just  formed,  and  we  chucked  in  the  R&B  stuff 
completely  and  built  up  a new  repertoire  from 
scratch,”  said  Mick. 

“It  took  us  six  months  to  finish  a Tamla  repertoire 
in  between  supporting  The  Who  at  the  Marquee. 
They  were  on  the  same  kick  then.  After  that  six 
months  we  became  a complete  group,  and  from  there 
it  was  a matter  of  building  ourselves  to  a successful 
and  commercial  unit. 

“I  don’t  think  The  Action  will  be  complete  until 
our  repertoire  is  totally  original.  I think  we  have 
absorbed  enough  music  over  the  years  to  start 
writing  our  own  Motown  numbers,  but  just  now 
there’s  too  much  on  our  plate.  What?  Well  we  are 

Itfe  are  groomif  ouiselves 
intoa  professional  unit  set  for 
commercial  success!"  Kick  Evans 

grooming  ourselves  into  a professional  unit  set  for 
commercial  success! 

“Tamla  is  a musical  form  that  takes  a long  time  to 
learn  and  understand  and  until  we  do  fully  it  would 
be  silly  to  write  diluted  rubbish,”  said  Mick. 

Already  The  Action  have  been  accused  of  being 
unoriginal  and  wasting  their  time  reviving  Tamla 
numbers.  What  does  Mick  think? 


WBE  IK  ICnON  ISL. 


The  last  group  to  stir  up  so  much 

reaction  in  London  were  The  Who. 
Before  their  volcanic  uprising  the  scene 
had  been  comparatively  dead  except  for 
Spencer  Davis’  timely  arrival. 

Now  there  is  The  Action.  They  are  five  north 


Cjffl  3 Along 

^ mT  prepare 
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Along  with  two  months  in  Germany,  this  has 
prepared  them  for  the  big  time. 

‘We  had  six  months  with  almost  no  work, 
so  we  just  practised  away.  I think  that,  coupled 
with  ambition  and  not  wanting  to  do  a grey’  nine- 
to-five  day  kept  us  going.  Then  we  did  the  German 


“We  have  never  claimed  that  our  numbers  were 
our  own.  It’s  the  music  we  dig  and  believe  in,  so  we’ll 
go  on  playing  it  whatever  anybody  thinks.  We 
rearrange  all  of  the  numbers,  and  most  of  them  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  originals  - so  they  are  not  cover 
versions,  but  re-arranged  classics’.” 

The  Action  are  cool  and  nicely  unaffected  by  the 
turmoil  going  on  around  them  and  as  Mick  shrewdly 
says,  they’ve  had  so  many  ‘let-downs’  in  their 
recording  career  they  won’t  believe  they’re  on  a TV 
programme  until  it’s  over. 

“We  won’t  believe  we’ve  ‘arrived’  until  we’ve  got  a 
hit  record  under  our  belt  and  the  audience  are  joining 
in  - and  if  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try,  again.” 


Londoners  with  a cool,  clean,  harmonic  Tamla 
sound,  and  they  look  like  they’ll  chalk  up  another 
triumph  from  the  Marquee  club  launching  pad. 

Their  tall  bass  guitarist  Mick  Evans  sums  up  the 
feeling  of  success:  “I  keep  getting  silly  birds  phoning 
me  up  all  of  the  time  - but  otherwise  all  this  attention 
is  rather  nice.  Naturally  we  like  the  status  it  gives  us, 
but  I resent  people  who  think  that  groups  are 
overnight  successes.  They  don’t  realise  most  groups 
have  been  on  the  breadline  years  before  they  ‘arrive’.” 
Singer  Reggie  King,  drummer  Roger  Powell, 
rhythm  guitarist  Alan  King  and  lead  guitarist  Peter 
Watson,  along  with  Mick  the  bass,  have  certainly 
arrived.  Life  is  suddenly  nothing  but  interviews, 
photo-sessions  and  well-paid  jobs  - but  it  took  the 
boys  two  solid  years  slogging  away  to  get  there. 

“Sometimes  I get  embarrassed  watching  someone 
like  Herbie  Goins  & The  Nightimers.  They  are  proper 
musicians  who  we  admire  musically,  and  in  most 
cases  we’d  be  supporting  them  on  the  bill.  Suddenly 
I realise  how  positions  had  been  reversed  and  they  are 
our  supporting  group.  It  can  be  a bit  embarrassing.” 

A well-rehearsed,  polished  group,  The  Action  spent 
six  months  last  year  practising  daily  for  five  hours. 


stint  mainly  on  the  blues  kick.  When  we  returned  Nick  Jones 


TEI7L  ACTTOTVs  mniugcr 
— » nke  Kcfllknum 
t-ilied  Ktfh>  Fwt— ihjl 
f)(  imiiJrl  fhetpl  riUt  fmill 

trader  line  Ipfafc  And  drag 
them  lo  ilic  tek-phone. 

The  Action  are  like  IlHlt 
Pcojulf  fvef)TTknt  Hi  i«nL1i 
itre  r,  ktt  ildriii -j  nrnund  Kith 
rIaia!  npn^itHf  fa  nl  Erring 

K-1hp  Aflmfl pOTP?'  — just  A« 

El'll  } tt>td  10  jh'.n*!  tiff  Who, 

PUNCH 

-MviUnlB  tfcw  jlk  trucking 

■Id  tU  Within  I'lVfrqjTil!  r-jjigf 
4 fhr  Murqueti  Wartime 
London.  Tittle  pet- 
KHatlhiQ  4pt  no  1 oat- 
HM—> 

Apart  iram  hiding  under 
■ jbk“i  Ibey  ati:  given  to  strumit 
ttevurr  lo  punch  people  up  the 


ear,  and  nmkc  pucvdlnf  Duttet 
at  mPuprc-ot  fiedwkJM  iram 
their  ran. 

lliL-lr  conn  retain  with  Ihe 
Whn  U Uron||. 

“Two  jmD  turned 

pmtevtjonal.  We  mire  raHtd 
illw  Boys'  lb*n  and  wre  awe 
accord  group  to  the  Whu  *t 
thr  Hufnjuee,11  uid  Ehr 
Action’*  lead  yntn  Htfljfe 
Khn. 

nwd  fn  loot  up  to  the 
Who.  The  good  thing  about 
hrinK  with  thnu  win  (hat 
people  wlw  v iw  them  siw  u*. 
jkt  l he  same  time,  Wt  were 
uri  *.■  n * l-ntis  jj t them  and  tted 
iu  tvjlk  around  qyinl  * Owf 
day  tb*f  will  happen  la  mV 

The  Aeliun  — unlike  mwf 
new  nivine  gmujni — seem,  to 
£v[  oft  fxlrflnrlj  wti). 

Theji  ait  live  Ptw  e«h  oilier 
in  Kentish  Town  and  have 


# Reggie  King 

been  Iffcodv  *Ei#*r  Nclvaol  days. 

"tte'ie  all  poll y"  Myi 
Keuje  ehrwFully.  "Bui  Irf- 
tiWj  ntmcal,  We  «H  ihr  aI 
home  with  our  family,  nod  re  - 
purt  hum*  id  flight- ** 

NAMES 

1 he  Acikra  we  ftr^r  (ICh 
Roger  Powell,  drummer  |I9|, 
Psrle  Wateon.  lead  guitar  |l*3i. 
Alim  Kang,  rlijlhin  1 13 1 

and  Mitk  tlvant,  bill*  (rijil  .ir 
i\9\. 

WAT^M  TMK  action. 

FOR  AS  THEV  SAY  THEY 
'J  ARlL-h 
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Another  towering 
performance 
from  The  Who 


THE  SOUND  OF  '66 


AN  INSTANT 
SMASH  FOR 
YOUR  PARTY! 


$ 


The  Fleur  deLys 


IMMEDIATE 


1092 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 

THE 

ARTWOODS 

NUMBER  IS  THIS  WEEK 

— only  fO  doyj  off #r  release 

“I  TAKE  WHAT  I WANT’1 

[HI  OtCCA  FI  3-114) 

LONDON  CITY  AGENCY  [JCD}  LTD. 

Tit  l 


) IT1  Wankur  BfewL  Unto*,  I 


he  Who  were  the  first 

I people  in  the  world  to 

wear  pop  art  clothes,  it  was 
an  absolute  scoop,"  said  the  group's 
manager,  Kit  Lambert,  over  lunch 
with  PeteTownshend  this  week. 

True  enough.  Way  back  in  the 
days  of 'Anyway,  Anyhow, 
Anywhere'  it  was  Mr  Lambert's 
idea,  with  impressions  gained  by 
Mr  Townshend  at  art  school,  to  put 
The  Who  in  Union  Jacks  and  targets 
and  start  a fashion  stampede. 

The  Who  are  rarely  seen 
wearing  anything  so  patriotic 
these  days.  Is  their  sartorial 
brainchild  all  that  old  hat? 

"We  have  finished  with  pop  art 
in  a way,"  said  Pete.  "Though  we 
are  not  completely  departing  from 
it.  For  instance,  we  are  thinking  of 
starting  one  of  ourTV  programmes 
by  bursting  in  through  Union 
Jacks.  It  will  be  to  show  group 
development,  presenting  The  Who 
as  they  were  a year  ago. 

"But  that's  all  it  amounts  to  now 
with  us  - group  history.  We've 
passed  the  stage  where  we  used  it 
as  a great  promotional  idea.  We 
don't  need  that  now. 

"I  just  want  to  stay  with  the 
group  as  it  is  as  long  as  I can, 
because  it's  great  fun.  In  fact 
everyone  in  the  group  wants  to  stay 
in  music  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


"Obviously  The  Who 
won't  last  that  long.  And 
when  pop  becomes  completely 
non-existent  I'm  leaving.  What 
I would  like  to  do  then  is  to  go  into 
writing  musicals  and  operettas. 

"That  doesn't  mean  I'm  getting 
fed  up  with  writing  pop  songs. 

I thinkthey're  as  valuable  musically 
and  aesthetically  as  anything  else. 
The  stuff  we  are  doing  at  the 
moment  particularly  gives  me 
a lot  of  satisfaction. 

"I've  been  writing  The  Who's 
numbers  for  two-and-half  years 
now  since  the  days  of  our  first 
record  'I  Can't  Explain'.  The  others 


the  name  The  Who. 

"That's  what  I like  to  do  in  the 
evenings  when  we're  not  playing  - 
to  sit  at  home  and  work  out  new 
ideas.  So  does  Roger. 

"John  and  Keith  also  have  the 
same  choice  in  nightlife  - they 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  clubs. 

"So  out  of  working  time  we 
don't  see  a lot  of  each  other, 
because  we  all  live  in  our  own 
places  and  they're  a long  way  apart. 

"Our  ambition  now  is  to  break 
into  the  American  chart.  We're  all 
hoping  our  promotional  visit  there 
will  do  it  for  us.  A film  of  us  being 


“What  I would  like  to  do  is  go 
into  writing  musicals  and 
operettas”  Pete  Townshend 


are  writing  a bit  of  our  stuff  now, 
but  I still  do  most  of  it. 

"But  I'm  quite  happy  to  take  a 
background  place  to  Roger  in  the 
group.  Of  course,  I like  the  glamour 
but  I don't  particularly  want  the 
top  spot  when  we  appear. 

"I  get  most  of  my  ideas  in 
conversation  with  friends.  I have  a 
lot  of  buddies  who  are  full  of  ideas. 

"One  of  them  did  the  artwork 
for  the  'I'm  A Boy'  publicity  and 


©SINGLE 
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SUBSTITUTE 


shown  on  TV  there  to  coincide 
with  the  release  of 'I'm  A Boy'. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  we  are 
oneofthefewtop  British  groups 
who  haven't  made  it  there  yet. 

"People  in  the  States  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  we're  the  third 
biggest  group  in  Britain  and  they're 
just  waiting  for  us  to  hit  it  there. 

"I  think  they're  just  as  surprised 
as  us  that  we  haven't,  but  the  fact 
remains  we  haven't." 


Oh,  great.  It's  just  too  much. 
They  sound  like  Billy  Fury. 
(Falls  on  floor  laughing).  It's 
good.  It's  great.  I think  they'll 
get  a Number  One  with  this.  That'll  please  Pete -and 
Keith's  mum!  I can  honestly  say  it's  not  as  good  as 
'My  Generation',  but  it's  definitely  a Number  One.  Dig 
that  'Rescue  Me'  sound.  Pete's  writing  more  and  more 
commercial  stuff  - this  actually  conjures  up  a visual 
picture  of  them.  Hayley  Mills  will  like  it. 

Steve  Marriott 
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Th*  Arlion  it  al  London's  Marquee  Clti-(>.  flpi(l  Ihal't- 
wlie*e  rvi iK?en  O' Grady  wanllo  yvl  this  HA.  VL  story 
fop  ymi . . . 


Tii*  Artis  nrj  iWIIStn,  Ftivhj 
t- jiir.  hail-  waiihwl  niA  uni  r.i  jih 
C '> -jurprixud  ub-suE  liiE  be- 

havlouj  (fn^  nrfeirt  | he-v  re  #1 

craif-  h*  hs-H  Hard,  and  tnn-n 

nnmoii.i  n lol.  ru  rtu  nHtrly.  whe-si  I 

mnl  l-hem  they'd  jnet  i- Miv.p  li.1  Li 
sifedaraun  Uie  P.  i.  Fi  lcI'y  Iuui. 
anil  war*,  I'm  fll’ri  In  tny,  hAnjili- 
Fully  subdued  nnd  Eired. 

1 n«i  am  lib*  Ml  U't  FKImn - 
Rzq  Kinq:,  Eha  laa-f  bqEaliit;  At 
ttfim — 1|  u lPiriUO'1  Lliry  Lf  II  J4JU 

Milnrn  ilirMly—jin  rhythm  .jihI.ih: 
R ■_■  1 1 t ■ FvnieK  un  dr  >ii  s FeEei 
WalAO-n  on  kill  and  Huh  Ivjmi 

■zn  bus.  Rzee-  vr ■ j adl  buy^nq 

nvni  nEuro*  jmili  mw.y,  in?w  tf  ultra 
For  -th*  qroup  and  The  1hiz.ii  I had 

ftrlurr  flit  wrir  Al,  Uru  anil  P rLt- 
Tbu  Hrlinn  xa  nr  ir  wu  rljriei'E 
hnu  W,  1 1 IT  I *l'-'3  I VI  u UU  Lu  lid  1 L'  Ild'J 

a cjfH.it  till}  f.Hi'tfl  nil  mlo-HiI  Panada 

■ and  with  M I'B  Keep  Oh  Mzldnq 

Um  ■.  mLU  inaii-n^fii.sii  i i«*i- 

da*1r  aF  the  iVziqiiED  Club. 

Gl  Linings  uu.vrn'1  Mlntys  ueen 

[ i'i  a 7i q. r'  ity  ihuni  Rz  laid  ran 
‘‘We'-re  Ijeei.  I'.'Hzlhri  lui  nLzujI 

I v. <v rin-in- hall  ytars.  Than  ■ wn 

bY-etc  Eallcd  Tire  Buya.  We've 
hflfttWI  1.i  I dfl£llltW  ■j|i*<:i?  vul 
■ e hc  iz  Id  iyp. . Rata  u-a*  Ike  Iasi  ta 
|Ol"  JlUUIlt  A Sthl  dU-U.  WT  btdflail 
fl  .-  in  lu  ‘Juvl  j rli.'l  Itia  FJ  irm.i  n hii 
in  Di  ui  is  mil K.  H.I3IMT  Lj  > l k.  midi 

rnnnd  fvi i w*ja  niil  nl  Hnl 

rmnY  b-sahinqs-.  Abaut  irs  r>si 
U*li"U  tTrjf  th-iet  WBKhll"  lup- 
I s- 1 . .-|  h v H 'We  ,111.1  livad  nff  jiiii 
mi  >in  3 mud  dada.  5u.  m used  tv 
ipEind  Dur  I.  ii-  o lohEiarung.  Iivt 

d.i/3  *■  weeIh  in  flld-'j  Irani  raam. 

I'h-u  ran  aaniiJift  iti.iiTh  i a hnnar  a nn 

■hen  q.qr.  r.txitarf  EHminqi  al-ang.'* 


Tl»»  it  s i lL  r.  nz- ill  H L ih  r b u y s t.'L  - 
iimt  tha  hupp^rlmg  C'  u n In  IIih 
Wiiv's  r'.  z i'J  e nl  i-po-L  it  (h* 
Waiq  UDfi  T Hi  eh^  ih  it  Plri 

fuck-e-ff  in  HtiH  rrglkF  H.icziiz.r  jn 
T.l'»  WHU.  3 print  r Orlfls.  f-mF- 
bird*.  Mnnr.r.E  lAnamihul  .1  Faiu 
Al  abi^idieid  IIte  reasuns  wh*. 

" Tna  NTnrnunn  k a n piil  .'ih  'n  rhih. 

It's  rr>(j*Ttrd.  It'a  □ qrEi.t  qls.EE  to- 

uan  off  .11,  an>?  inn  i': r- r v o ■ ■ r 

ehanEuil  y-zu  i*qzi3-d.  V-s-u'i*  aaon 

tij  'Ja^i  M-b  h ^01|  vi 

■ tpnpinn  limp  Jb  I ihn  Uniqnaa 
tnr.^  Ilk*  1o  Elk  Wrhbbll  wuP  'islx!'. 
Uo  Nttrlh.  Ihn  khl  i am  haa8v  nilh 
yautru-ni  IKie  weird  H-t.-Ons  n.qhl  in 
&EDH.B,  wi  unpprn  iiuyiitQ  m mu 
"■i  Jill  e c-l  "Land  eiF  1 .(•I't1  Dihece  1 
iiui  lIiu  hlJt  i-Yrii  I ■ilnufnii  iinJ 
dnn-r  in  □ jih.  If  .b  i r nrr.ir'  Wn  m.ida 
»l  lip  Heirik  1. 1 rppk  ] . Llml'a  nheic 
lit-  sl  tried  or  Hi  nq  lava  judianta^. 

Thi  MbL*p4«v*  uudiEiiee  is  ataliE, 

■use  wtlthlnq  you  Yii,i  n.ivn  14 

■vuEh  il'-u'i'  up-,  dpj  fat  Lli-sni  elap 
■MU  »y  >inil  guqiplw.  II  C«l 

iiIhhhp  I hat  b .nd  nl.i  r.rii  rn-TE-  ynu 
ean  pbiir  i.iy^i.T|"  Aid  Tlir 
AellDII  USKJlIy  CD. 

Ifh^  |qtd  me  LhnL  an  LP.  ia 

on  the  way,  And  ihry>n  InnHinq 
out  Fnp  Mill  nnd  ilniqu  to-r  Fht 
LP  uia-ur.  - Wi.:  yuu  .i>.H  vrnir 
Hhhi'hi-i  il  Ihny'up  qnl  any  inpae 
they  e nr.  hnnrl  — nnd  li>  (lie-  iiesL 
drsmner.  we  ll  mnd  a biqnad  L.H. 

ir.rl  a juIb-  In  diH>  van-l'- 

NVI  u luuIi.:  iuhiI  iiilIi  dll  u|Fu| 
linml  he  Ai  I in  11  ? 

MAunlilN  o'tFTflhy 

f1  f\  flinri  your  designs  In 

Hie  Action  c si  Maranee  AFIrfltS. 

■ H Czuiiik  billot,  w 1 
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hors  are  many  aides  to  K&lfch  Moon's  strangs-  (personality.  One 
Snurtf  he's  insulting,  exonerating,  jpfcrng— Ihr  red  minute  Jit1? 
w (dt-ayed.  Inimtanl-loDhlrig  Uiunimtu  hoy.  RAVE'u  Dawn  Jainua 
HlfcU  to  interview  ntm,  but  soon  discovered  IKwt  hc"s  .not  to  be 
hen  scFiwualyl 


"MpcMy  up  rlivn'E  lidrn  In  LiIiI  fi  ppnfilp.  Thp|^  rpAll  g 

lhfl-Jld  t>f  *r*  ■ bit  4+  * dr»g„  Thay 

don't  Inert  er’CLghr- 


ihM-tin  i I rkp  nta-ron-  I-  n ■ 
VJi|..At  *1  WillHC  iduf, 

Jinv  * :bu  a L . jljK  ^u<ie 
Inal  tfiiB*.  L>eivP>  hi  i,-j  Id 

■ in  ^ hJU-i  ii:.  -vDii  Mb 

bare.  0u>  nid-  Lf1-  :ai  Lr- 
a'oliec  *rrt  nr  rri™. 
ii  ui  ui.'p  w.-jay  u m,' 
.jlL.-iH  j qt  act  V.-.I.  ifcc  -v " h 
■iki  *■  an  I?  b bJk  i>  ’ii  j .* 
Mllel  hllFil  Infra  J.-’Aflnni 
Did  hit  anc-it.  Ktl:  ht: 


Thny  jucl  riert  kaa.n  thi  ■■!■]  11  >■ 

■il  nj-airi  tif.  '.Vr'ie  itzL  h <i;dj-c  e.tio 
con  (lie/  iLr  aiyu  tiru.  Fh.t  ji'iyh 

KiO  tot  It  :J'j  thL"  . I'a  AiHia  rnlr 
ihB  Dlrd":q4  t Lh,  ^rt-^F-rf+n.  if 
W*4  •/  1'w'l  d jin.. 

AIBiuu^a  Lind-m  bi  »:d  |h¥  F*^.¥ 
In  hiari,  DPri  iv*i  iniH.  I^f  ^rill 
p 1 1 - dI  Iran  unci  c Firm  Hi  nh  n* 

Mms™  an  Er  laaunj  m 

Fiaa-an.  ^J-c-a  Ihxy  >.nps:  vv  rx-iln  r. 
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bout  a month  ago  The  Creation  signed  with 
Shel  Talmy,  head  of  Planet  Records  and  the 
man  who  made  The  Who’s  ‘I  Can’t  Explain’ 
i and  ‘Anyway,  Anyhow,  Anywhere’,  apart  from 
numerous  Kinks  hits. 

Shel  denies  firmly  that  he  has  singed  up  The 
Creation  as  opposition  to  The  Who.  “I’ve  been  after 
them  for  a year  but  they  have  always 
been  committed.  Last  month  they  were 
free,  so  I signed  them  up.” 

To  the  suggestion  that  The  Creation 
sound  too  Who-ish,  Talmy  replied: 

“It  is  a sound  that  I record  in  the  studio, 
a sound  that  I personally  like  to  get  on  my  records. 

I feel  entitled  to  recreate  this  sound  with  any  group. 

“The  only  policy  The  Creation  are  adopting  is  to 
make  a hit  record  and  I think  they  are  extremely 
capable  of  doing  just  that.” 


c 


The  four  members  of  the  group  - Bob 
Garner,  20  years  of  age  the  bass  guitarist; 

Ken  Pickett  22,  the  singer;  Eddie  Phillips, 

20,  guitarist  and  Jack  Jones,  21,  the  drummer 
- aren’t  intentional  “Who-sounders”  either. 

As  Eddie  pointed  out:  “Were  just  another  group 
that  has  been  playing  about  for  a few  years.  We  make 
records  of  numbers  we  write  ourselves  and  we  use 
some  weird  sounds.  That’s  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  are  not 


“We  are  not  out  to  beat  Hie  Who  or  anyone  else. 
Weird  sounds  are  our  department-  Eddie  PliSps 

out  to  beat  The  Who  or  anyone  else.  Weird  sounds 
are  our  department  and  that’s  it.” 

Said  singer  Ken:  “If  you  listen  to  almost  any  of 
Shel’s  pop  records  you’ll  find  that  there  are  ‘Who-ish’ 
parts.  It’s  a sound  he  digs.” 


On  ‘Making  Time’,  written  by  Eddie  and 
Ken  - a mod,  fuzzy,  sound-laced  disc  - Eddie 
plays  his  guitar  with  a violin  bow.  “It’s  a bit 
difficult  as  the  strings  lie  flat  so  you  can’t  play 
individual  ones.  On  ‘Making  Time’  I play  mainly 
chords.  It’s  a difficult  sound  to  describe.” 

“Like  a coarse  oboe  sound,”  chipped  in  Ken. 

“No,  more  like  a bloke  with  a sore  throat  playing 
bassoon,”  retorted  Eddie  laughing. 

“I  also  use  an  extra  pick-up  - 
which  I call  my  electronic  toy,” 
said  Eddie,  “and  this  gets  a 
fluttering  sound  picked  up  from 
the  strings.” 

“Yet  our  sound  is  still  removed 
from  The  Who,”  added  Ken.  “I  guess  we  have  a 
different  style  altogether.” 

Whether  The  Creation  are  Talmy’s  new  answer  to 
The  Who  is  a question  that  won’t  be  answered  for 
several  months.  In  the  meantime,  watch  them  creating. 


The  Creation:  (l-r) 
Kenny  Pickett,  Bob 
Garner,  Eddie  Phillips 
and  Jack Jones 


Painter  men  in 
action  onstage 
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PAINTER  MAN 

Planet 

Good  sound.  I'm  in  their 
fan  club  - I'm  biased.  A hit. 
Fantastic.  Great.  Terrific.  They 
sent  me  a copy  of  this  to  me, 
but  I hadn't  played  it  yet.  I'm  so  glad  you  played  this. 
Without  deliberately  stealing  sounds.  The  Creation 
could  be  any  big  group's  development.  This  could 
be  The  Who's  next  record.  The  Troggs'  next,  or  The 
Beatles'.  It's  got  the  sound  most  people  are  using  at 
the  moment.  They  wrote  it  as  well,  which  makes  it  even 
better.  Fantastic.  Can  I hear  it  again?  Great.  Another 
good  record.  Another  fine  musical  disc  down  on  the 
wax  platter!  The  only  new  thing  The  Creation  had  to 
offer  over  and  above  every  other  group  in  this  country 
was  this  bit  with  Eddie  playing  guitar  with  a bow. 

And  they've  stuck  to  their  guns.  So  now  they've  got  a 
recognisable  sound. 

Pete  Townshend 


Are  Creation 
out-Who-ing 
The  Who? 
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hen  The  Creation  appear 
onstage  in  front  of  a 
nine-foot  by  six-foot 
abstract  painting  and  start  talking 
about  "art  pop"  your  immediate 
impression  is  that  they've  completely 
missed  the  pop  art  boat  launched 
by  The  Who. 


After  all,  The  Who  did  start  all  this 
business  of  feedback  and  weird  sounds 
in  a big  way  about  two  years  ago. 

And  now  along  come  The  Creation 
with  a record  called  'Making  Time'  and 
claiming  they  see  their  music  as  colours. 

But  they  firmly  denyany  intention  of 
"out-Who-ing"TheWho. 


Said  singer  Ken  Pickett:  "We  were 
using  feedback  two  years  ago  and  we 
try  to  keep  it  more  tuneful.  Anyway, 
why  shouldn't  we  be  compared  with 
The  Who?  They  are  a good  hit  group, 
though  we  don't  go  out  of  our  way  to 
copy  them." 

The  Creation's  sound  is  produced  by 
lead  guitarist  Eddie  Phillips,  bassist  Bob 
Garner  and  drummer  Jack  Jones.  Ken, 
Eddy  and  Jack  were  together  in  a 
London  group  called  The  Mark  Four  and 
made  four  discs  before  being  noticed  by 
top  American  producer  Shel  Talmy. 

Bob  Garner,  the  only  Northerner  in 
the  group,  joined  them  from 
Switzerland,  and  Ken  and  Eddie  wrote 
'Making  Time'. 

The  painting  that  appeared  onstage 
with  them  was  also  called  Creation  and 


was  painted  by  Keith  Grant,  who  likes 
pop  groups. 

To  save  themselves  the  expense  of 
insuring  it  against  damage  the  group 
plan  to  use  a photocopy.  Other  ideas  for 
stage  decoration  include  suspended 
cut-outs  and  fibreglass  structures. 

"We're  trying  to  bring  as  much  colour 
into  our  stage  act  as  possible,"  explained 
Jack  Jones.  "Kids  are  fed  up  with  going 
to  see  dull  groups  on  a drab  stage." 

All  this  excitement  sometimes 
seems  to  have  the  wrong  effect. 

Last  week  a gang  of  hoodlums 
turned  over  the  group's  van  with 
their  road  manager  inside. 

"This  sort  of  trouble  is  on  the  increase 
round  dance  halls,"  said  Ken.  "We  try  to 
make  the  music  as  exciting  as  possible 
but  we  hope  it  doesn't  have  this  effect." 
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Friday  Nite 

CLUS  NiTE 

Sohirdoy,  January  29th 

RAM-JAM  BAND 

with  GENO  WASHINGTON 
Sunday,  January  30th 

THE  BIRDS 

W«dn**day  Nit* 

“DISC"  NITE 


"Now  the  kids  all  wave  their  arms 
at  us  while  we're  playing.  We  started 
that  off  and  now  the  kids  follow  suit. 
Whenever  we  go  to  a new  place,  we 
know  the  kids  that  know  us  because 
they  raise  their  arms. 

"We  have  a giggle  and  too  many 
groups  are  too  dedicated  and  serious. 
We  have  a ball,  but  I don't  want  to  tell 
other  groups  what  to  do.  Iftheywantto 
go  on  and  be  fierce  and  dedicated,  OK. 
But  we  find  it's  best  to  make  the  crowd 
feel  they  are  wanted  and  worthwhile. 

"Let  the  kids  shout  and  holler  and 
we  have  a rave!  I love  the  reaction  and 
when  they  jump  onstage  and  take  the 
mic  I really  do  love  that. 

"But  I feel  really  deprived -we 
haven't  seen  a fight  since  we  started! 
Everybody  enjoys  themselves  so 
much  we  never  get  any  fights.  I love 


wm  MBS  FORMULA 


One  of  the  happiest  developments 
in  recent  months  has  been  the 
wave  of  fan  worship  for  Geno 
Washington's  Ram  Jam  Band, 
rapidly  spreading  across  the  country,  as 
they  tour  north  to  south,  east  to  west. 

Happy  because  it's  a different  kind 
of  fan  fever.  Geno's  people  are  usually 
happy  cheering  boys  and  girls,  who 
actually  smile  when  he's  performing, 
wave  their  arms  without  connecting 
fists  to  their  fellow  fans'  ribs,  and 
demonstrate  affection  without  putting 
the  boot  in. 

At  the  centre  of  all  this  good-time 
enthusiasm  is  Geno,  22,  an  American 


Says  Geno:  "It's  nice,  I'm 
really  surprised.  The  radio 
stations  have  kept  on  playing 
the  record  and  it's  selling  quite 
well.  All  the  guys  in  the  band  are  really 
pleased.  It's  only  our  second  record. 
'Water'  kept  sliding  up  and  down  the 
chart  for  about  eight  weeks." 

"We've  been  going  for  about 
13  months  and  we're  really  doing  well 


it  would  be  more  comfortable  for 
everybody,  but  the  people  just 
kept  piling  in. 

"They  didn't  want  us  at  the  Windsor 
Festival  at  first,  but  after  the  show, 
the  guy  that  ran  it  came  over  and 
congratulated  us.  Now  they  want  to 
book  us  for  their  club!" 

Geno  explained  the  band's  policy 
and  recalled  when  the  first  wild 


"Moratoseepeopleliawagiiodtini&Vfefeellicelayaf 
down  our  iitstnments  and  joining  in"  Geno  Waslii^ton 


singer  from  Evansville,  Indiana.  He 
joined  the  Ram  Jam  Band,  one  of  the  Rik 
Gunnell  Group  empire,  a year  ago  when 
he  left  the  US  Air  Force,  after  three  years 
serving  in  Britain. 

Recently  their  first  successful  single 
'Water'  hit  the  chart,  and  now  they  are 
back  with  the  loping  'Hi  Hi  Hazel'. 


for  an  unknown  group.  Word  gets 
around  each  time  we  play  and  in  some 
places  the  crowds  are  really  getting  out 
ofhand. 

"The  promoter  at  the  Ricky  Tick  Club, 
Windsor,  had  us  on  Saturday  nights 
then  he  put  us  on  Thursdays,  hoping 
the  crowd  would  drop  down  a bit  and 


reactions  began  to  build  up. 

"When  we  get  to  a dance  we  try 
to  put  on  a show.  We  change  the 
atmosphere  from  a dance  to  a party, 
because  everybody  loves  parties.  Every 
weekthe  kids  go  to  the  same  dance  hall 
and  they  get  tired  and  bored,  so  we  give 
them  something  different. 


to  see  people  have  a good  time,  and 
sometimes  we  feel  like  laying  down  our 
instruments  and  joining  in. 

"This  wild  reaction  started 
around  Christmas  and  has  built  up 
in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Cambridge  and  Windsor. 

"One  promoter  was  just  about  giving 
up  his  hall.  He'd  tried  everybody  and 
nobody  came.  But  then  he  tried  us  and 
we  saved  his  dance  hall  - so  now  he's  a 
happy  man  too! 

"When  we  started  we  used  to  copy  a 
lot  of  groups,  but  we  don't  now.  Lots  of 
groups  look  very  bad  onstage,  drinking 
Coke  and  picking  their  noses. 

"We  hate  all  that.  We  like  to  do  the  job 
right.  We  play  four  numbers,  non-stop, 
and  keep  the  kids'  minds  occupied. 

If  you  start  messing  about  between 
numbers  it's  hard  to  keep  their  attention. 

"A  lot  of  groups  are  starting  to  copy  - 

us  now,  but  there's  nothing  we  can  do  | 
about  it.  We  just  want  to  progress."  5 


ry  2 NME  originals 


Jimmy  spreads 
the  gospel  of 
good-time  music 
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It’s  a bad  deal  if  we  don’t  cause  a riot!  ” said 
Jimmy  James,  lead  singer  of  The  Vagabonds, 
one  of  Britain’s  new  wave  of  riot  groups. 

Along  with  Herbie  Goins  and  Geno  Washington, 

Jimmy  and  his  band  are  spreading  the  gospel  of  good 
time  rave  music,  rapidlyreplacing  old-fashioned 
neurotic  scream  groups. 

Instead  of  the  call  and  response  action  of  hip 
wiggling  and  mindless  girl-shriek,  his  band  build  up 
a happy  shouting  reaction  among  those  who  like  to 
be  vociferous  without  being  vacuous. 

“But  I don’t  really  like  that  word  riot’,”  says 
Jimmy  who  came  to  Britain  from  Jamaica  two  * 

years  ago  with  The  Vagabonds.  w 

“I  prefer  to  call  it  a party -that’s  the  word.  tllclX  S 1 WOI*d  Jllllllljr  JSUHGS 

It’s  a reaction  that  started  at  places  like 


When  The  Vagabonds  arrived 
in  Britain  they  worked  at  debs’ 
dances,  playing  mainly  banana- 
boat  type  calypsos,  until  they 
met  their  present  manager  Peter 
Meaden  who  happily  brought 
out  the  best  of  R&B  in  them. 

“You  can  call  their  music 
American  pop  and  soul,  or  new 
wave  R&B,”  says  Peter.  “Either 
way  it’s  entertainment.” 


I prefer  to  call  it  a party  - 


Portsmouth  and  has  now  spread  to  the  North  and  all 
over,  at  clubs  and  colleges. 

“The  kids  want  to  be  part  of  The  Vagabonds,  and 
we  don’t  mind  if  they  jump  onstage  and  join  in.” 


“When  we  started  we  didn’t  have  drumsticks, 
cigarettes  or  a penny,”  says  Jimmy.  “Because  we 
were  so  broke,  we  used  to  drink  iced  water  just  to 
fill  our  stomachs. 


“We  feel  what  we’ve  done  now  is 
an  achievement.  To  us  it’s  like  a 
dream  come  true. 

“I’m  so  happy  working  with  this 
group  because  the  guys  never  get  big- 
headed. But  so  many  guys  see  their 
name  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  they  begin  to  think  nobody  can 
touch  us’. 

“And  when  you  see  a group  with 
a Number  One  hit  record  insulting 
the  kids,  it  makes  me  sick.  I hate  that.  Kids  are 
the  people  who  make  you.  If  I ever  get  a 
Number  One,  I’ll  stay  the  same  guy. 

“Every  kid  in  the  audience  has  the  will  to  be 
an  entertainer,  and  it’s  just  not  brought  out  in  them. 
They  want  to  entertain  and  show  off  as  well. 

“They  want  to  be  the  guy  that’s  onstage  singing 
and  we  try  to  help  them  do  that.” 
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CLOWN  Pfirtw  of  Fop  ZOOT  MONEY,  Wnflfi  whorft  the  mt  of  the  world  share*  some  $o*t 
of  fovt-huto  TtUbkuuhlp,  ctvutfuj  himself  y prophet  wphoal  hrinvur  in  hit  own  land  Now  he's 
n "Big  Time  Operator.  Picture  Zbot  at  kit  moktthfft  Ficeodtity.  LOtttftoh  nfficc 

pfugftirg  the  rft-afft.  4 fit?  of  fm  cluh  mimhtrx  jJiinf/  by  to  fnmre  ea-operation  of 

ihr  muInfMdt  who  Mhnwtd  up  to  support  himf 


ZOOT  and 


are 


MIKE  LEDGER  WOOD 


I INTO  TFIE  chifi  wuh  a binfE  luc  w«t  nmc  a temple: 
I of  Lnndnn'i  rautr  und^mned  hcii  ine  iiiiwuithy 
1 irtijti — dindj1  ihii  «unp!fliiv«  tivttn  EwE  Msnt? 
[ i 1 1tc  elwtrifyi.nl:  Geno  WnfatafLOAL 
I Eiolhi  have  made  -l  h^kchfob^Ji  inlo  ooramortial 
I pop  rn  die  iaom:  Way  tint  Alan  Price  and  Oim 
E Fiirffiu’e  fdltowed  Hlc  lootHepi  oC  GeorRic  Fantt. 

Zooi  IkJi  iccurauli  Led  a hand.  of  fkna  thfo-u^h  bii 
I blilani  E-Ttiwcrl  behav  iour  aa  nl|.  hi  searching  sdut 
I 

I AmciLL'an  Cicnu  WaiilinfUtn  Cbfiitllcrtlly  pdu  ‘(III 
E as  by  QQhployiitl  chiolioJi  And  elKOUra*ing  fans  to 
I K>in  and  fflVft. 

GENO  WASHINGTON  UwiMcd  into  pop  mote 
E fay  uniihiil  llpn  dcMin.  He  ame  here  wjih  tj» 
I I }-S  A4f  l om:  foot  j rran-  Axil,  bul  Ufai  demoted  fnm 
( Ihfl  piilitiry  palkW  aflCT  fuund  ^ben 

E mppOfed  [□  be  fTLi.1  rU  i.i>-  a HjiiiilfQn  of  nuclear -a  rmed 
i b*acd  in  Ihc  Hotin  “ 


I __  JMrtc  Coomin  ami  H mund 

ihe-cloclc.  ajert. 

Fa  plained  genial  Geno:  "I'd  hid  a few  dnnfci  and 
fell  askep  cm  duiy.  tlu  nexi  ih  in*  1 knew  1 wai  end 
mi  ray  ear!" 

Bui  the  authorities  too  ha-rcli  and  Gfflo 

quick |y  fniuul  himtetf  a CCioifnftsble  tii.ehe  is  PI1 
inii|uc(nr  Ndl  I tmg  after,  he  look  a bttiltnd  past 
tn  ! jrndon  Viailod  Ihc  famed  FtaEUihjp  and  was  POOD 
tilting  in  with  Georg*  Fuht 
and  the  Anannak, 

‘Td  jicvCT  planned  LO  beeonatf 
a On|trL"  ne  «id  lr|i  juit 
happened  dial  wiy — and  1 
Hijoyed  jL' 


Geno  WatkingtOft.  Itoiet 
of  the  ftwn  fum  Band, 
pfvei  the  "thntnbi  up"  jE#h 
to  Hinri  hit  ehvrt  rwnr~ 
6drk  Mtk  “HP  HP  Haiti  ” 


To  cun  a Imi  dm  he 

ifeU  honrifi  dn  f.Yuan jlic.  Inda- 
aiu,  on  danofa  ihrfn  decided  in 
return  Id  ilmifli  ifl  ftfitiin. 

“I  hadn't  any  mdncjr — w ! 
wra-M  to  pet  wined  up  ah  a 
Lour  /or  a ewplE  oE  weeij  10 
earn  ihc  Fin  b*£k.  Jit  uttinl 
e*ii  Klil  I evfnuMlay  go<  hack 
to  London  anj  JmWHl  ilnj  in 
■cc  Rii  Guruidl  Enon  haa 
man»Eer‘l.” 

n>c  odieooK  wn  a lluk-up 
wkh  ihc  Jbhi  Kind  and 

EangE  . . "Wndcr.u  their  Grid 


Big  ittrictldn 

ifcOfd  loicLhcr.  m ■ mini'h.it. 

No»  Gt»‘r  tad  Binh  a yen- 
EWIVe  Hid  the  daeik  “Hil 

Mil  HlCTt,^ 

. A yandidch.  td  Gcon  inj  i he 
Ram  Jam  Baud'*  popu 
lerily  i>  ihf  wty  rJify  pteL  Lh«l 

\ ..  diffrtfflce' 

Ai  in  a II -Hit  nn*  ruititM  at 
Boumtmoytli  dOrtBtily— oil  a “Bui  n 


bin  will's  mjcIi  ehan  name*  n 
J-J-rw,  htiilnwc  and  Price — Mr, 
WaihlOBTOfi  WBi  fciovrd  lo  lean 
(i|  hy  till  tsMlHlM. 

THEN  THEHfi'S 
■hliweyl  tkat  Loot,  the  oh -so 
unjiop  pop  Writ,  trite  often  Jihd* 


"1  don'i  rhirtlr  tffl  ri>»Mt  of 
thiwmtC  he  dmcklcd.  "Wb™ 
people  e«ne  to  me  u*  ihw'ir 
enulled  Lp  be  brnujdil  dnWu  if 
ihty  warn  in.  Wk  way  jL 

In  cnciunon  mih  Grjui  Wish 
Ifipcm  Zoot  i|  jeilEj  only  pail 
Jivd  pit«|  or  a Mild.  AlltlbPCh 
I he  b jOflil  on  (Kc  trrpi^flli  gf 
thrir  nainei.  shr  other  muTidait' 
sir  jusL  us  impotufiE— panku- 
larli  to  ihrtfl. 

“tti  GO  Oirr  AS  A CGM- 
wnm  mum  toe  fact 

THAT  OUR  NAMES  ARE 
IlStD  TO  $EU  THJf.  GOQOS 
IS  INCI  DENTAL,"  1 
AGREE-D. 
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WH¥  iwrl't  ROidy, 

Steady.  Sleady,  fifl! 
pul  on  Jimmy  Jamf?  and 
Ihe  Vaaahonds!  lL  rldilew- 
rr.un,  Ihal  any  Jur  Sln|£gi 
from  America  should  gc-1 
or  [hr  pnsj;nmmr  with  ro 
dtfileulty,  limply  he^auie 
he’i  «n  -Jn-ertiwd"  tinier. 

Why  not  the  VagBJKjndi.? 

They  are  ene  nf  H»?  UiEAffL  troevea  In  elubi  and  ihMirw, 
and  have  Ah  cleclrtc  ncl  which  Iv  very  pnpular  with  all  thr 
mods.  HSfi!  Is  supposed  In  caler  fof  thl  nwHf  type,  *o  ^prriy 
the  Valuta  ndl  ihbbld  ha  ssmr  ASGj  eipoiurt,— 

OALTREY,  l^nften,  MV  I, 


WHY  NO  RSG 
FOR  JIMMY  ? 
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Swinging 

London 


Our  man  on  the  scene,  Bob  Farmer, 
asks  just  how  cool  is  our  capital  city? 
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Lord  John  opened  on  Carnaby  Street  two  years 
ago,  straight  from  Petticoat  Lane.  Today  he  has  six 
shops,  employs  32  salesman. 

“The  youngsters  enjoy  working  in  Carnaby  Street 
because  they  are  always  seeing  stars.  In  a day  they 
might  serve  the  Stones,  the  Walkers  and  Herman. 

It  gives  them  a kick.” 


But  do  the  stars  go  there  these  days?  Cat  Stevens, 
pop  star:  “Carnaby  Street  has  become  old  fashioned. 

I prefer  the  Portobello  Road.” 

Lord  John:  “You  can  liken  Carnaby  Street  to  The 
Beatles.  Everybody  imitates  us,  but  we  re  the  originals.” 
And  how  much  money  does  Young  London  spend 
on  clothes? 

“The  Average  boy  spends  a third  of  his  wages,  the 
girl  about  40  per  cent.  They  spend  so  much  because 
the  clothes  are  exciting.” 

But  if  they  spend  so  much  in  Carnaby  Street,  the 
average  teenagers  haven’t  much  money  left  to  loon  it 
up  at  the  supposed  “in”  places. 

Instead  they  go  to  large-scale  discotheques  like 
Tiles,  the  Marquee,  the  Flamingo.  “I  might  manage 
somewhere  like  the  Cromwellian  at  weekends,  but 
usually  I’m  happy  enough  to  go  to  Tiles,  where  it’s 
cheap  and  you  still  have  a good  time.”  The  comment 
of  several  of  the  teenagers  who  daily  rave  it  up  in  the 
cheaper  discotheques.  And  all  are  after  one  thing. . . 
to  have  fun.  That’s  why  they  call  it  Swinging  London. 
It’s  the  attitude  of  mind,  not  the  places  to  go. 

All  rather  ridiculous.  All  rather  trite.  All  rather 
fun.  If  you  can  last  the  pace.  With  or  without  drugs. 


For  the  last  few  days,  I’ve  been  on  licence 
to  loon.  In  London,  where  it’s  all 
supposed  to  be  happening. 

Buying  clobber  on  Carnaby  Street, 
meeting  the  young  mods  at  Tiles,  drinking  with  the 
in- crowd  at  the  Cromwellian,  keeping  awake  with 
cups  of  Soho  coffee,  collapsing  into  kip  at  5am, 
wondering  how  the  hell  to  keep  going  without  a fix. 

Fortunately,  none  of  my  friends  has  a fix  to  offer, 
anyway.  But  it  makes  one  begin  to  understand  the 
need  among  so  many  young  Londoners.  Said  one 
16-year-old  from  Kilburn:  “The 
kids  come  into  the  West  End  at 
weekends  and  won’t  go  home, 

There’s  only  one  way  to  stay  awake, 
then,  isn’t  there?” 

The  tragedy  is  that  for  most  of 
them  it’s  not  a need  at  all.  It’s  all  part 
of  belonging.  To  Swinging  London, 

London  in  itself  isn’t  swinging.  It’s 
the  people  who  put  the  swing  into  it. 

Anxious  to  keep  up  with  the  crowd. 

Stand  back  and  it  all  looks  rather 
stupid.  Get  involved  and  you’ve  got  to  keep  it  going. 

Keith  Goodwin  is  Swinging  London.  A top  pop 
publicist.  He  says:  “Swinging  London  doesn’t  exist. 


It’s  a drag.  It’s  all  people  trying  to 
have  a good  time  and  the  biggest 
falsity  I’ve  ever  seen.  Swinging 
London?  No.  Drug  scene?  Yes.” 

Keith  Moon  is  Swinging 
London.  Pop  star.  Sees  it  all  the 
time.  “We  see  mods  with  eyes  as 
big  as  saucers.  You  see  drugs  passed  in  any  loo  in  any 
London  club.  I’m  sorry  I mentioned  that  because  loos 
will  be  banned  now. 

“Take  away  this  aspect  though,  and  London  is  the 
best  place  to  be.  The  provinces  have 
their  little  scenes  but  it’s  a small-time 
world  for  them.” 


Young  London  isn’t  only  drugs,  of 
course.  It  is  also  Carnaby  Street, 
discotheques,  doubtful  Chelsea  coffee  bars,  good 
times,  glamour  jobs.  It  is  not  the  Tower  Of  London, 
Buckingham  Palace,  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  TV  Centre. 


“You  see  drugs  passed  in  any  loo  in  any 
London  club.  I’m  sorry  I mentioned  that, 
loos  will  be  banned  now”  Keith  Moon 
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Everybody  do  the  paranoia!" 
hissed  Steve  Marriott  as  he 
sloped  across  the  room  of  the 
Small  Faces'  Pimlico  pad. 
Resembling  an  unlikely  gang  of 
underwater  karate  experts,  mimicking 
the  great  Wilson,  Keppel  & Betty,  the 
remaining  Faces  followed  about  the 
room  in  slow  motion. 

The  squeamish  may  find  the  Small 
Faces'  latest  warcry  a little  cruel  - 
Napoleon  XIV  didn't  stay  unbanned  - 
but  then  the  Faces  live  in  a compact, 
happy,  air-tight  little  world  of  life, 
thought,  ideas,  and  music. 

Steve,  Mac,  Plonk  and  mate  Mick- 
a kind  of  hidden  Small  Face  you  never 
hear  about  - lounged  about  in  front  of 
the  TV.  Kenney  was  out  underneath  his 
Mini.  Someone  stealthily  moved  to  the 
record  player  and  put  on  a sound.  After 
about  one  third  of  a bar  the  Faces  were 
all  grooving  along  with  the  record, 
listening  hard  and  digging. 

Downstairs,  faint  shuffling,  step- 
treading  and  the  occasional  "eeeeek", 
came  floating  under  the  front  door. 
"They  must  be  soaking  wet  by  now, 
they've  been  out  there  for  hours," 
thought  Stevie  of  the  handful  of  fans 
clustered  under  the  front  porch. 

"They'll  have  all  the  neighbours  out 
soon,"  said  Mac,  visualising  angry  next- 
doors  chasing  the  bedraggled  girls 
down  the  street. 

The  Small  Faces'  recording  session 
wasn't  booked  until  11  pm.  "The  girls 
have  usually  gone  by  about  9 o'clock," 
continued  Mac.  "That  means  it's  a free 
passage  to  the  awaiting  mini-cab,"  he 
laughed.  Talk  of  the  session  prompted 
the  boys  to  tumble  slowly  downstairs. 
Via  the  kitchen  for  bread  and  jam  first. 

The  dining  table  stood  majestically 
in  the  middle  of  chaos.  Tape  recorders, 


When  the  bass  drum  boom  was 
satisfactory  and  Plonk's  bass  speaker 
crackle  was  eliminated  the  first  backing 
track  was  laid  down. 

Recording  was  under  way.  "Strictly 
NoEntryWhenTheRed  Light  Is  On". 
"Circles of greeeen",  hummed  Steve  over 
engineer  John's  shoulder. 

Kenney's  drums  exploded  from  the 
battery  of  huge  speakers  in  the  control 
room.  Plonk  sang  out  the  melodically 
eerie  bass  line.  No  more  "everybody  do 
the  paranoia".  No  more  neighbours.  No 
more  'Sha-La-La-La-Lee'.  No  more  'My 
Mind's  Eye'. 

The  past  is  blocked  out  completely 
for  the  moment.  There's  only  one  way  - 
forwards.  Each  record  is  that  bit  better. 

"Our  outlook  is  one  of  happiness  and 
well-being,"  said  Steve,  "and  this  must 
come  through  with  your  music.  We  are 
living  and  we  want  our  music  to  too. 
Superficially  a number  like 'Green 
Circles'  sounds  sinister  but  we  want 
people  to  listen.  If  they  listen,  and  they 
can  think,  they'll  get  a kick  out  of  it." 

Lunacy  broke  through  again. 
"Orlrightwas  it?"  beamed  Plonk. "Can't 
I take  the  bottom  off  this  piano," 
laughed  Mac.  Kenney  sat  quietly  in  the 
corner  and  watched.  The  boys  listened 
to  the  playback.  Discussed  it.  More 
ideas.  Adding,  subtracting,  louder, 
softer,  harder,  longer.  Brandy. 

Back  into  the  studio.  Shouting, 
joking,  falling  about.  Red  light.  Another 
layer  of  bass  guitar  from  Plonk,  12-string 
guitar  from  Steve.  More  jangle  from 
Mac -now  with  a stripped  down  piano. 
The  sound  began  to  grow,  as  the 
different  sounds  went  on.  Another 
track.  Another  idea. 

'Green  Circles' was  getting  better. 

Stevie  was  back  in  the  studio  falling 
about  with  a load  of  enormous  chimes. 


Minos  A a non  am  mu 

Nick  Jones  at  a Small  Faces  recording  session 
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miles  of  tape  all  over  the  place,  guitars, 
speakers  and  an  old  piano.  On  to  a tape 
recorder  whirled  a rough  backing  track 
-just  drums,  bass,  piano,  and  guitar  - of 
the  Faces'  newest  composition. 

"We  based  it  on  a dream  Mick  had.  He 
saw  this  geezer,  a nice  bloke  actually, 
walking  about  with  this  green  aura  round 
him,"  explained  Steve,  "by  the  time  we've 
added  all  the  sounds  it'll  be  a gas.  We're 
not  sure  yet  if  Ron  - oh,  that's  Plonk  - or 
me  is  going  to  do  the  lead  vocal." 

"It's  a gas,"  breathed  dreamer  Mick. 
The  boys  concentrated  on  'Green 
Circles'  remembering  their  parts  and 
adding  little  bits.  Ideas  were  flowing 


freely  and  Steve  was  dancing  excitedly 
by  the  time  he'd  thought  of  all  the 
sounds  that  could  be  incorporated. 

At  11  pm,  clutching  brandy - 
Napoleon  of  course  - guitar  cases  and 


other  oddments  of  mysery  and 
imagination,  four  small,  happy,  faces 
bounded  into  the  recording  studio. 

"I  love  this  place,"  sighed  Steve, 
rushing  up  to  the  control  room,  saying 


hello  to  John  the  engineer, 
switching  the  lights  off,  and 
generally  grooving  about.  "We've 
forgotten  the  tape  for  John,"  cried 
Plonk.  Disaster.  How  could  they 


describe  to  John  what  kind  of  sound 
they  wanted  on  'Green  Circles'. 

Marriott  went  into  action.  "A  nice  big 
jangle  on  Mac's  piano;  rock'n'roll  bass 
sound;  and  a deep,  crisp  drum  sound." 


In  with  the  bells.  In  with  the 
conga  drums.  More  depth  and  a 
bit  further  forward. 

By  3am  the  backing  track  is  "mixed". 
A mess  of  machines,  and  a mass  of 
electricity.  They  tried  the  vocals.  First 
Plonk  then  Steve  doing  the  lead.  "The 
old  voice  box  begins  to  crack  by  this 
time,"  said  Mac.  "No,  it's  not  right." 

"I'm  tired,"  volunteered  the 
engineer.  "Right,"  answered  Steve. 

Too  tired. 

"Home!"  came  the  cry.  Snoring 
road  manager  is  awoken.  Red  light 
off.  And  the  green  circles  grew  and 
they  all  lived  happily  ever  after. 


By  3am  the  badtin;  track  is “mixer . 1 mess 
of  machines,  and  a mass  of  electricity 
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"Our  other  car's 
a Mini":  Small 
Faces  in  1967 
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The  Small  Faces  look  so  typical  of  the  mod 
generation  that  idolises  them  that  its  easier 
to  imagine  them  wandering  round  the 
London  clubs  than  living  graciously  in 
their  well-appointed  pads. 

Long  before  they  were  famous  they 
actually  did  live  the  lives  of  their  fans. 

So  how  does  it  all  look  to  them  now  they 
are  able  to  look  at  the  idolising  young 
crowds  from  the  stage? 

“Yes,  I lived  that  sort  of  life  myself  at  one  time,” 
recalled  Steve  Marriott  as  he  partook  of  a lunchtime 
breakfast  of  tea  and  toast  while  the  record  player  blared 
and  a girlfriend  sat  silently  on  the  sofa  next  to  him. 


“I  used  to  go  down  to  the  Marquee  and  the 
Scene  Club  when  I was  about  15  years  old.  I was 
just  goofing  about  at  the  time,  getting  stoned, 
meeting  nice  chicks  and  so  on.  I would  say  that 
my  average  week  then  consisted  of  playing  in 
groups  about  twice,  drifting  around  the  clubs 
about  four  times  and  meeting  various  chicks  in 
offices  about  twice. 

“I  still  occasionally  go  to  the  clubs  - the  last 
time  was  a month  ago  when  I went  to  the  Marquee 
to  see  the  Cream.  It  was  murder  - 1 couldn’t  even 
see  over  anybody’s  head! 


“And  I think  it’s  a great  life  - marvellous!  You’re 
only  here  once,  so  you  might  as  well  go  and  get 
stoned,  go  round  a few  clubs.  What  else  are  you 
going  to  do?  Get  up  and  go  to  the  factory?  The 
kids  have  never  had  it  so  good,  they  have  so  many 
things  to  do.”  Then,  laughing  at  the  cliche,  “The 
kids  are  alright.” 

He  went  on:  “Kids  are  much  more  complex 
than  they  used  to  be.  Their  minds  are  more 
affected  by  little  things,  they  think  a lot  about 
them.  But  if  you  forget  about  the  big  mess 
everything’s  in,  and  just  take  you  for  yourself- 
and  maybe  someone  else  - you  get  a nice  little  scene. 

“My  philosophy  is  to  live  for  now,  tomorrow  - 
forget  about  yesterday. 

“Of  course,  it’s  been  condemned,  because  people 
think  you  have  to  live  for  a 
purpose. 

“Take  my  mum  and  dad. 
Before  I was  in  the  group 
they  were  always  saying  to 
me  you  have  to  get  a job,  have 
a purpose,  a path.  You  have  to  have  an  education  and 
a good  job. 

“But  I couldn’t  have  lived  the  sort  of  life  my 
parents  have  lived.  They’re  steady  people,  married 
for  30  years,  with  a nice  little  place,  but  I couldn’t 
settle  down  like  that.  I’d  have  to  keep  looking  for 
a different  scene,  I couldn’t  stay  on  the  same  one  - 
getting  up,  going  to  work,  coming  home,  going  to 
a social  club  to  play  bingo. 

“But  that’s  the  sort  of  life  my  parents  and  every 
other  parent  has  been  living,  unless  they  have  a lot 
of  bread.  I wouldn’t  do  it,  so  I got  in  a lot  of  trouble. 


“Icouldn’tivethesortoflifeinyparaiitsliaveEveiL 
I couldn't  settle  down”  Steve  Mamott 
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I CAN  T MAKE  IT/ 
JUST  PASSING 


Typical  Small  Faces  excitement 
with  Steve  Marriott  doing  his 
nut,  and  the  other  boys  chanting  along  in  exuberant 
style.  The  beat  is  terrific  - with  organ,  maracas  and  a 
throbbing  insistence.  And  towards  the  end,  Steve  works 
up  to  a wild  frenzy. 

A stimulating  track  - the  sort  of  material  we've  heard 
before  from  the  Faces,  but  nevertheless  stamped  with 
hit  quality. 

Flip:  A double  A-side,  and  I prefer  this  one.  Soloed  by 
'Plonk'  Lane,  it  has  a fascinating  lyric,  a slowish  rhythm 
and  off-beat  effects.  It  has  the  contrasting  effect  of  the 
Stones'  'Ruby  Tuesday'.  But  the  snag  is  it  only  lasts  for 
75  seconds. 

DerekJohnson 


I had  a lot  of  opposition  from  my  parents  about  what 
I wanted  to  do.  I got  in  a lot  of  rows. 

“Now,  of  course,  their  attitude  has  changed  and 
I go  home  a lot  - once  a week.  But  they  still  can’t 
understand  me.  My  mother  says  I frighten  her.  She 
thinks  the  way  kids  live  today  and  the  music  they 
play  is  all  very  frightening. 

“If  I hadn’t  made  it,  I think  I’ d still  probably  be 
getting  stoned,  going  down  the  clubs,  meeting  a few  § 

nice  chicks.”  | 

Richard  Lennox  = 
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The  Smoke’s 
hit  starts 
smouldering 
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With  a record  called  'My 
Friend  Jack  Eats  Sugar 
Lumps',  The  Smoke 
could  have  expected 
some  sort  of  kerfuffle. 

But  the  stern  rebuke  from  the 
News  Of  The  World  was  only  the 
iceberg  tip  of  what  went  on 
behind  the  scenes. 

It  cost  EMI  £750  and  two 
months  to  re-record  and  change 
the  lyrics  four  times  before  their  doubts 
about  its  suitability  were  assuaged. 


ctea  rignt.  i< 

O 


"In  fact  we  only  came  to  write  the 
song  by  accident.  It  was  a sticky  time  for 
us,  nothing  we  wrote  seemed  to  go 
right.  To  try  to  cheer  the  others  up 

I began  to  sing  this  stupid  phrase 
'My  Friend  Jack  Eats  Sugar 
Lumps'.  Nobody  could  forget 
this  line  and  so  we  began 
building  a song  around  it." 

The  four  have  been  members 
of  rival  groups  at  home,  but  joined 
forces  on  the  strength  of  their  shared 
taste  in  music.  They  came  to  London 


“We  didn’t  set  out  to  be 
controversial”  Michael  Rowley 


Quite  a rumpus  for  four  young  lads 
from  North  Yorkshire  to  kick  up  in  their 
first  few  months  in  London. 

"We  didn't  set  out  to  be  controversial, 
although  I suppose  the  meaning  must 
be  obvious  to  even  someone  who's  only 
seen  LSD  on  his  chequebooks,"  said 
Michael  Rowley  the  lead  guitarist. 


four  months  ago  and  in  between 
working  as  a dishwasher,  salesman,  flat 
cleaner  and  waiter  completed  35  songs. 

Why  The  Smoke? 

"Everyone  where  we  come  from  calls 
London  'the  smoke'  and  as  the  city  has 
such  a special  significance  for  us  we 
thought  it  a good  name." 


11  Dtk  Iird  H«n'  ItM  r*>Wr  IT,  19*7 
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Meet  Miss 
Mod’Mf! 

MEET  Mod  Britan  67  -blond*  JAYNE 

HARRIES  From  Ewhurst,  Sumy,  eheien  from  ™ . 

savin  finalists  this  week  to  b*  6iiC  nd  Mmit  1 116  girl 
Echdi  Girl  Of  Tb*  Year  , ^ 

New  bogint  a whirlwind  Twr  of  Olfic*  which  named  Jayne 

starts  until  h*r  opponent*  at  our  Valentino  Pop 
Pol  awards  ceremony  at  Umden  i twith  Hilton 
Hotel  thii  Sunday  whir*  ik  will  w-aleem*  star  ’ 
guests  and  top  pop  names. 

Jayne  w*i  picknd  » winner  by  a panel  d 
fudge*  comprising  Tom  Jon**,  Stcvo  Marriott, 

Simon  Doc  Duo  ird  Hmic  Echo  Editor  Ray 
Coleman  and  columnists  Ann*  NighUngail*  and 
SamantK* 

With  her  titfq  go**  a «ih  prize  for  an  outlit 
From  a London  boulrqui  and  the  opportunity 
to  be  pretent  et  all  the  pop  happening!  of 
I ha  year.  She  will  bo  photographed  and  feted 
wheravar  she  SM*  and  dozen!  of  chances  Iw 
lam*  in  ‘67  will  tum  h*r  way. 

fOLLOW  MISS  MOD  BRITAIN'S  r TRAVELS 
IN  POP  AND  SHARE  HER  EXCITEMENT  IN 
DISC  AND  MUSIC  ECHO  EVERY  WEEK. 


WANTED 


HUSICAL  SFPVI 
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DARLOPKONE  SHADOWS  & 
“ REFLECTIONS 


Curiouser  and  curiouser  how 
records  are  now  getting  more 
and  more  involved.  Sometimes  the  melody  line  is  so 
far  away  you  can't  hear  it  - an  example  is  this  highly 
competent  record.  A song  about  going  back  to  the 
empty  flat  where  he  last  saw  his  girlfriend,  it  has  a good 
solid  sound  which  opens  on  the  chorus  and  some  super- 
tight  trumpet  on  the  middle  break. 

Penny  Valentine 
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ICANSEE 
FOR  MILES 


In  a town  without  end,  with  a 
moon  that  never  sets,  there  is 
a fire  burning.  It  is  the  fire  of  The  Who,  once  thought 
diminished  or  dying,  but  obviously  glowing  with  that 
renewed  heat.  This  marathon  epic  of  swearing  cymbals 
and  cursing  guitars  marks  the  return  of  The  Who  as  a 
major  freak-out  force.  A Townshend  compostion 
delivered  by  the  emphatic  Daltrey.  Nobody  can  decieve 
him  because  he  can  see  for  miles.  And  The  Who  are 
going  to  see  their  way  back  into  the  chart. 

Chris  Welch 
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SMALL  FACES 
TIM  SOLDIER 

TIN  SOLDIER 

Vf, 

/y) 

f i 

Immediate 

Don't  be  mislead  by  the  title  - 
it  isn't  a protest  song.  It  refers 
to  a boy's  relationship  with  a 

girl,  and  is  an  analogy. 

Starts  slowly  and  builds  remorselessly  to  a frenzied 
climax,  with  Steve  Marriott  blues-shouting  until  you 
thinkhis  lungs  will  burst. 

| Derek  Johnson 

10W 
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PP Arnold:  Tm 
planning  to  stay 
m England” 
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To  her  friends,  PP 
Arnold  is  known 
affectionately  as  the 
chocolate  button. 

She  achieves  this  tag  by  being 
just  five  feet  tall,  with  dark  brown 
sparkling  eyes  and  a warm 
personality.  She  is  20  years  old 
and  looks  constantly  happy. 

She  lives  in  a pretty  little  mews 
house  off  Baker  Street  and  has  her 
first  big  hit  with  ‘The  First  Cut  Is 
The  Deepest’,  a classic  of  its  kind 
written  by  Cat  Stevens.  She  is  in 
the  enviable  position  of  not  only 
having  a hit  but  having  sorted  out 
her  life  in  England  with  a 
remarkable  sense. 

She  came  to  Britain  last  year 
with  The  Ikettes  and  when  they 
went  home  she  stayed  on. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I would 
have  done  if  Andrew  Oldham 
hadn’t  suggested  that  he  would 
record  me.  But  I would  have  gone 
solo.  The  Ikettes  thing  just  wasn’t 
working  for  me  and  I would  have 
broken  away  from  them  if  we  had 
gone  back  to  America. 


“When  I first  heard  about 
staying  I was  worried  because 
I knew  it  was  hard  for  girl  singers 
here  and  of  course  I’d  never  done 
anything  on  my  own  - except 
type  when  I was  a secretary! 

“I’m  lucky  because  once  I lost 
my  nerves  and  got  going  I always 
had  a lot  of  respect.  It’s  hard  being 
a girl  in  this  scene.  You  have  to  be 
careful.  You  only  have  to  make 
one  little  mistake  round  some  un- 


cool people  and. . . there  you  go. 

“So  I’ve  always  managed,  even 
with  Ike  and  Tina  Turner,  to  stay 
on  the  outside  of  the  scene.  Just  on 
the  edges  so  I didn’t  have  to  get 
too  involved.” 

During  the  first  few  months  of 
living  in  London,  and  despite  all 
the  new  friends  she  very  naturally 
attracted,  Pat  was  very  homesick. 


“I  got  married  very  young  and 
divorced  a year  ago.  And  I had  to 
leave  my  two  kids  in  Los  Angeles 
with  my  parents. 

“It  was  really  bad.  I missed 
them  both  so  much,  and  they’re 
only  two  and  three  years  old,  so 
you  can  imagine  how  awful  it  was 
tearing  myself  away  from  them. 

“That’s  why  I’m  so  glad  about 
the  record  being  a success.  Of 
course,  it’s  nice  for  my  career  but 


I’m  planning  to  stay  in  England 
for  good  now.  It’s  my  home.  So 
I’m  going  back  to  Los  Angeles  in 
September  and  I’ll  be  able  to  bring 
the  children  back  with  me.  Which 
will  be  great.” 

Pat  Arnold  is  someone  who  in 
just  six  months  has  firmly  | 

established  herself  on  the  British  | 
pop  scene  - a feat  indeed.  £ 


She  came  to  Britain  last  year 
with  The  Ikettes  and  when 
they  went  home  she  stayed  on 
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THENE 
RELIGION 
Jimmy 
James  & The 
Vagabonds 

Piccadilly 

LONDON 
SWINGS 
Various 
Artists 

Pye 

Jimmy  James  & The  Vagabonds  are  featured  on 
two  big  sound  albums.  The  New  Religion',  a rock 
set  of  14  tunes,  sung  by  the  moody-bluesy  voice 
of  Jimmy  (and  aided  sometimes  by  Count  Prince 
Miller),  which  has  one  side  for  leaping  around , 
the  other  for  deeper  listening.  With  wild  girl  vocal 
backing  at  times  from  Doris  Troy,  Madeleine  Bell 
and  Goldie.  They  all  get  a great  sound  going... 
and  on  'London  Swings'  you  hear  'Live  At  The 
Marquee  Club'  another  eight  tracks  from  Jimmy 
& The  Vagas,  making  up  one  side  of  another  great 
R& B LP.  The  other  side  features  the  Alan  Bown 
Set,  with  deep,  rich  sax-brass  sound  to  go  with 
the  rest.  They  play  seven  tracks,  including  'Sunny' 
and  'The  Boomerang'. 

Allen  Evans 
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FOUNDATIONS  REVIVE 


* ' ' 

Just  as  everyone  was  happily  assuring 
themselves  the  British  soul  scene  was 
on  the  way  out  - with  the  exception  of  that 
exceptionally  talented  Geno  Washington  - 
along  came  The  Foundations  to  make  everyone 
think  again.  The  seven-plus  unit  are  nicely  placed 
at  Number  Ten  in  the  NME  chart  this  week  with 
‘Baby  Now  That  Tve  Found  You5. 

Lead  vocalist  Clem  Curtis,  who  comes  from 
Bayswater  (via  Trinidad),  talked  to  me 
of  the  good  times  that  have  come  out 
of  bad  times  for  the  London  group. 

“I  can’t  believe  that  we’ve  got  so  far 
with  our  very  first  disc,”  he  said 
happily.  “The  group  are  not  exactly 
teenagers’  idols,  but  we  are  trying  to  provide  a soul 
sound  that  has  been  missing  on  the  British  scene. 
Geno  is  great,  but  I think  of  him  more  as  a showman 
and  entertainer  than  a soul  sound  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  sound  we  have  on  the  single  that  we  are  going  for 
as  a band.” 

To  say  that  this  talented  selection  of  musicians  are 
“not  exactly  teenagers’  idols”  is  probably  something 
of  an  understatement,  with  one  member  in  his  late- 
30s  and  another  hovering  around  40  years  of  age,  but 


then  Clem  emphasises:  “Age  is  not  important 
with  a group  like  ours.  You  have  to  have 
experienced  musicians  to  provide  really  good  music 
and  the  music  is  the  thing  with  us. 

“With  a number  of  good  soul  bands  now  out  of 
action  or  moving  over  to  the  psychedelic  scene  we 
must  have  room  to  do  something.” 

Nine  months  ago  Clem  was  a painter  and  decorator 
with  no  aspirations  of  becoming  a pop  vocalist. 


“In  fact,  I was  doing  quite  well  boxing  but,”  he 
extended  a somewhat  knotted  brown  hand,  “I  broke 
my  hand.  When  someone  suggested  I try  singing 
with  the  group  I thought,  ‘Why  not?  I might  as  well 
try  anything.’” 

At  that  time  the  group  were  playing  in  a London 
coffee  bar  called  the  Butterfly  and  it  was  their 
constant  rehearsals  that  drove  Barry  Class,  who 
occupied  the  offices  above,  downstairs  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on.  Barry  owns  a chain  of  disc  shops 


and  reckons  he  knows  a good  sound  when  he  hears 
one  and  promptly  offered  to  manage  the  group. 

“We  did  about  enough  work  to  pay  for  the  rent  at 
first,”  recalled  Clem.  “Did  some  tours  with  Edwin 
Starr  and  The  Toys  - at  least  I think  that’s  who  they 
were  - and  we  auditioned  for  clubs  like  the  Flamingo.” 
Clem  claims  that  the  musical  influence  in  his 
family  comes  from  his  mother  who  had  won  talent 
competitions  at  Hammersmith  Odeon  and  another 
aboard  the  SS  United  States  for  singing. 

A great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  record  must  lay 
with  the  composers,  John  Macleod  and  young  Pye 
Records  recording  producer  Tony  Macaulay. 

“It  was  Barry  who  contacted  Tony  and  got  things 
moving,”  related  Clem.  “We  were  very  lucky  to  get  a 
number  as  good  as  this  for  our  first  single  and  they 
have  written  another  song  for  our  follow-up.” 

Macaulay  and  Macleod  may  be  two  names  to  keep 
in  mind  because  last  Friday  I heard  Long  John  Baldry 
sing  one  of  their  compositions,  ‘Let  Their  Heartache 
Begin’  - which  is  his  new  single  - on  a TV  show  in 
Southampton.  It  is  possibly  the  best  ballad  of  its  kind 
that  I have  heard  this  year  and  disc  jockey  Tony 
Blackburn  goes  right  along  with  me! 

The  Foundations  were  seven  but 
now  they  are  eight. 

“In  fact  we  were  originally  eight,” 
Clem  explained,  “but  our  tenor 
saxophone  player  Pat  Burke  had  to 
drop  out  to  take  another  job  while  we 
were  going  through  a bad  patch.  Now  he’s  rejoined  us 
-a  great  player!’ 

That’s  about  the  story.  The  group  has  not  been  to  a 
great  many  places  or  done  a great  many  things  yet, 
but  if  they  can  come  up  with  another  fine 
interpretation  of  a Macaulay-Macleod  composition 
they  deserve  every  encouragement.  Clem  is  a 
pleasant,  modest  and  well-spoken  individual  who 
does  them  credit  as  a press  representative.  And  so  it 
was  in  the  beginning. . . 


~We  are  tryingto  provide  a soul  sound  that  has 
been  missingon  the  British  scene  " Clem  Curtis 
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JOHN’S  CHIDREN 

FIRST  OF  THE  ANTI-UIST  GROUPS 
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Johns  Children,  who  make  their 
chart  debut  this  week  with  ‘Just 
What  You  Want5  are  described 
by  their  manager  Simon  Napier- 
Bell  (also  The  Yardbirds’  manager)  as 
the  first  of  the  “anti-lust”  groups. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lead 
guitarist,  Marc  Bolan  from 
Wimbledon,  the  group  all  come  from 
Leatherhead  in  Surrey  where  they 
manage  their  own  club,  the  Bluesette. 

Simon,  who  enjoys  sticking  pins 
in  the  more  self-righteous  and 
exaggerated  concept  that  the  pop  scene 
is  now  a hotbed  of  drugs,  immorality 
and  degradation,  declares  the  group  a 
permanent  thorn  in  pop  pomposity! 

“They  have  already  had  a hit  in  the 
US  charts  with  ‘Smashed  Blocked’,” 
Simon  told  me.  “I  wrote  it  and  it  was 
nothing  to  do  with  drugs  or  drink,”  he 


added  indignantly.  “It  was  about  illicit 
sex!  We  came  down  against  it.”  The 
second  of  the  group’s  singles  was  ‘Not 
The  Kind  Of  Girl  (You’d  Like  To  Take 
To  Bed)’  which  was  turned  down  by 
the  recording  company  who  were 
apparently  shocked  that  any  group 
should  be  so  moral! 


“Their  next  single  is  ‘Remember 
Thomas  A Becket’,”  said  Simon.  “We 
decided  to  play  safe  with  this  and  get 
right  away  from  drugs  and  sex  and 
into  a good  healthy  murder.  It’s  all 
about  a fella  who  goes  mad  and  begins 
playing  funerals  in  his  back  garden!  ” 


Onstage  the  group  all  use  Jordan 
equipment  especially  made  for  them 
in  the  United  States  and  only  used  by 
top  American  groups  like  The  Mamas 
And  The  Papas  and  The  Turtles. 

They  wear  white  stage  suits  and 
gold  medallions,  although  Simon 
is  not  sure  why. 


“I  discovered  John  Hewlett,  Chris 
Townsen  and  Andy  Ellison  in  prison 
on  a vagrancy  charge  while  I was  on 
holiday  in  St  Tropez,”  says  Simon.  “You 
might  say  they  were  a group,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  my  bailing  anyone  out 
is  that  they  work  for  me  for  three  years.” 


‘‘^mashedBlocked'isiHiMivtodoirithdrii^ 
or  drink.  It’s  about  licit  sex”  Simon  Naper-Bd 


I spoke  to  folk-singer  Marc  Bolan 
who  lately  replaced  the  lead  guitarist, 
as  they  were  rehearsing  in  London  on 
Friday.  “We  are  writing  and  arranging 
all  our  own  material  onstage,”  said 
Marc,  “and  although  I still  hope  to 
record  independently  as  a solo  artist,  as 
far  as  the  group  is  concerned  Andy  is 
lead  and  sings  on  the  disc. 

“Our  club,  the  Bluesette,  is  a 
knockout  - we  choose  all  our  artists. 
Last  night  we  had  Graham  Bond  and 
next  week  Simon  Dupree.  Apart  from 
Andy,  who  is  21,  we  are  all  19.” 

Simon  describes  his  group  as 
“completely  arrogant,  cripplingly 
honest,  totally  naive  and  four  clean, 
healthy  lads  who  sound  like  The  Who 
plus  blues ! ” A powerful  combination! 


Small  Faces 
shatter  their 
old  image 
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That's  my  body  you're  laughing  at!"  said 

Ronnie  Lane  indignantly,  having  removed 
his  shirt  to  reveal  a torso  which  would 
have  given  Charles  Atlas  a nasty  turn.  To 
other  remarks  about  his  freckled  backfrom  the  Small 
Faces,  he  retorted,  "That's  a map  of  the  stars  that  is!" 

The  group  were  at  their  image-shattering  best 
while  rehearsing  for  Southern  TV's  New  Releases  in 
Southampton.  Washing  his  hair  in  a sink  Steve  Marriott 
was  also  happily  debunking  pop  star  idols. 

"It's  amazing  that  I should  have  to  wash  my  hair  like 
a real  person  really,"  said  Steve  sarcastically. 


Perhaps  the  most  refreshing  thing  about  the  Small 
Faces  is  that  they  are  not  frightened  to  be  themselves 
and  any  attempt  to  put  them  on  a pedestal  is  derided 
by  the  group. 

"We've  been  through  that  phoney  scene  of  being 
the  'Four  Little  Mods' for  the  public,"  said  Steve.  "We'd 


turn  up  for  a TV  show  and  they  would  say,  'Where  are 
all  these  trendy  clothes  you're  supposed  to  wear?'  We 
were  just  four  ordinary  geezers  having  to  pretend  we 
were  pop  stars.  Now  we've  stopped  pretending. 

"We  recorded  rubbish  like  'My  Mind's  Eye'  because 
we  knew  it  was  commercial  and  it  would  sell.  Now  we 
can  afford  to  do  what  we  like,  I feel  sorry  for  groups  like 
The  Herd  who  are  capable  of  doing  things  much  better 
than  'Paradise  Lost'  but  they  do  it  because  they  want 
to  sell.  No-one  wants  to  own  up,  that's  all! 

"There's  nothing  worse  than  doing  something  you 
don't  dig  or  being  something  that  you  are  not.  Take 
today.  We're  down  here  to  back  Pat 
(PP Arnold)  on  her  record  because  we 
want  to  do  it.  In  the  old  days  they 
would  probably  have  stopped  us 
because  it  might  look  bad  for  our 
image.  To  hell  with  that." 

A man  from  the  make-up 
department  is  called  to  instruct  them  to  get  made  up 
for  rehearsals. 

"Oh  man,  not  for  rehearsals,"  pleaded  Ronnie, 

"it  brings  me  face  out." 

There  was  a general  strike  by  the  other  three  in 
support  of  Ronnie's  face. 


“We  were  just  four  geezers 
having  to  pretend  we  were 
pop  stars”  Steve  Marriott 


"If  you  don't  get  made  up  you  won't  do  the  show," 
said  the  man  politely. 

"Yah  boo,"  said  Mr  Lane. 

Finally  producer  Mike  Mansfield  came  down  to 
reason  with  the  rebels.  They  remained  unmade-up  for 
the  rehearsals  but  co-operated  for  the  final  run-through. 

The  Small  Faces'  new  single,  'Tin  Soldier',  has  got  off 
to  a slow  start  but  recovered  momentum  following 
Steve's  very  "live"  performance  on  TV  recently. 

"That  Top  Of  The  Pops  where  we  were  all  onstage 
with  Pat  dancing  behind  us  was  the  seller.  They  set  it 
up  well  and  we  could  all  get  going  together." 

The  Faces  are  all  on  their  way  to  Australia  for  a tour 
this  weekand  then  to  Japan. 

"I'm  not  looking  forward  to  the  travelling,"  said  Steve. 
"I  get  more  frightened  each  time  I get  on  a plane  but  it'll 
be  good  to  groove  about  onstage  with  The  Who.  When 
we  come  back  we're  going  to  get  the  British  scene 
going  again.  At  least  three  gigs  a week,"  he  promised. 
Keith  Altham 
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THE  CREATION 

Polydor 

A fairly  good  one  from  The 
Creation  this  - the  lyric  is 
a colourful  description  of 
a travelling  fair,  with  all  its 
intriguing  sideshows.  The  boys  present  it  well,  with 
rich  harmonies  and  background  heavenly  chanting 
embellishing  the  soloist. 

There's  also  plenty  of  those  gutteral  twangs  for 
which  the  group  is  renowned,  plus  a catchy  la-la  chorus 
which  everyone  can  join  in. 

Derek  Johnson 
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THE  MOD  REVIVAL 


As  the  1970s  came  to  an  end 
parkas,  scooters  and  target 
T-shirts  were  once  again 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Britain, 
all  inspired  by  a certain  power  trio 
from  Woking  and  the  timely  release  of 
Quadrophenia.  Words:  Chris  Hunt 


No-one  really  had  expected  the  mod  phenomenon  to 
achieve  a second  coming,  but  in  the  late-summer  of 
1979,  parkas,  scooters  and  target  T-Shirts  were  once 
again  a regular  sight  on  the  high  streets  of  Britain. 
Some  elements  of  the  original  mod  ideal  had  been 
preserved  through  the  70s  within  both  the  scooter 
clubs  of  the  North  and  the  northern  soul  scene,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  1977  that  the  first  real  shockwaves  of  the 
new  mod  hit  with  The  Jam.  Inspired  by  hearing  The 
Who’s  ‘My  Generation’  for  the  first  time,  the  young 
Paul  Weller  had  been  swept  away  by  the  power  and 
energy  of  the  record,  and  gradually  he  turned  his 
band  into  the  uniformed  mods  of  ‘In  The  City’.  He 
flirted  with  other  mod  imagery  too  - Union  Jackets, 
Rickenbacker  guitars,  pop  art  action  painting  - and 
peppered  his  live  set  with  old  Who  and  soul  songs,  but 
at  the  onset  of  the  mod  revival  The  Jam  were  still 
thought  of  as  mods  working  within  punk  and 
gradually  a new  breed  of  mod  bands  began  to  evolve 
in  complete  isolation  from  one  another. 

In  Romford,  Jeff  Shadbolt,  Bob  Manton  and  Simon 
Stebbing  of  the  Purple  Hearts  were  brought  to  the 
idea  by  their  love  of  ’60s  music.  “Jeff’s  mum  and  dad 


“We  were  quite  surprised  when  we  first 
saw  other  mods  at  Jam  gigs” 

Simon  Stebbing,  Purple  Hearts 


used  to  have  a stall  on  Romford  market,”  recalls  singer  Manton,  “and 
we  started  to  get  a lot  of  ’60s  records  through  that  stall,  some  quite 
obscure  stuff.  It  all  sounded  so  refreshing.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  was  a mod  thing  bubbling  under  at  around  at 
the  time,”  says  guitarist  Simon  Stebbing.  “We  were  aware  that  The 
Jam  were  there,  but  they  were  still  lumped  in  with  the  new  wave. 
It  was  only  a bit  later  that  Paul  Weller  was  openly  mod,  although  he 
obviously  was  a mod  at  that  time  and  had  a scooter.  I think  we  were 
quite  surprised  when  we  first  saw  other  mods  at  Jam  gigs.  Maybe  it 
was  naive,  but  we  were  amazed  that  anyone  would  think  of  this.” 


In  south  London  the  various  members  of  The  Chords  were  similarly 
refining  their  musical  tastes.  “There  were  reasons  why  we  were  all 
doing  it  at  that  time,”  recalls  drummer  Brett  Ascott.  “There  was  a 
slight  disillusionment  with  punk  - although  I was  really  a bit  too  late 
for  punk;  there  was  a love  of  the  original  1973  ‘Quadrophenia’  album 
and  there  was  a taste  for  ’60s  music.  The  music  of  the  early-’70s  had  left 
me  cold  and  I backtracked  to  an  earlier  generation,  discovering 
‘Revolver’,  The  Kinks  and  The  Who  at  a time  when  everyone  else  was 
listening  to  The  Glitter  Band  or  Yes.” 

Ian  Page  and  Dave  Cairns  of  Secret  Affair  were  likewise  flirting  with 
the  sounds  and  imagery  of  mod,  although  at  the  time  they  didn’t  realise 
exactly  what  they  were  dealing  with.  In  mid- 1978  their  band  the  New 
Hearts  had  been  released  from  their  record  contract  one  year  into  a five- 
year  deal,  but  songwriters  Page  and  Cairns  were 
retained  and  given  unlimited  time  in  the  CBS 
studios  to  develop  their  songs.  Still  six  months 
away  from  the  formation  of  their  new  band,  they 
used  this  period  as  an  opportunity  to  demo  the 
songs  that  were  to  become  backbone  of  the  first 
two  Secret  Affair  albums.  The  vision  was  to  fuse 
rock  riffs  with  a Tamlabeat,  something  that  their 
New  Hearts  rhythm  section  had  not  been 
capable  of  doing. 

They  also  flirted  with  the  imagery  of  smart- 
suited  gangster  chic,  inspired  by  watching  too 
many  late-night  showings  of  the  Mick  Jagger/ 
James  Fox  cult  classic  Performance  at  the  Scala 
cinema  in  King’s  Cross.  “The  whole  East  End 
’60s  gangster  look  was  what  Ian  and  I wanted  to 
emulate,”  recalls  guitarist  Dave  Cairns.  “It  was 
not  a deliberate  attempt  to  be  mod  but  it  was  a 
closely  aligned  look.”  Gradually  they  worked  up 
the  idea  of  a smart- dressing  youth  cult  and  in 
September  1978  Page  duly  wrote  this  youth 
movement-to-be  its  theme  song  - ‘Glory  Boys’. 

In  August  1978  the  emergent  mods  had  been 
given  a shot  in  the  arm  when  The  Who  placed  a 
full-page  advert  in  the  NME  asking  for  mod 
bands  to  appear  in  the  movie  of  Quadrophenia  that  was  currently  in 
production.  “It  was  pretty  damn  exciting  time,”  recalls  Simon  Stebbing. 
“You  could  feel  something  was  snowballing  and  I think  the  making  of 
Quadrophenia  had  got  a lot  to  do  with  it  as  all  the  mod  bands  sent  a tape 
in.  Without  the  film  there  still  would  have  been  a mod  scene,  as  we 
were  already  dressing  mod  and  looking  mod  at  the  time,  but  without 
the  film  it  probably  would  have  stayed  underground.” 

Even  into  early  1979  the  new  mod  bands  were  still  existing  as  if  they 
were  the  only  ones  to  have  discovered  this  secret  style.  “We  were  all 
totally  unaware  of  each  other,”  says  Brett  Ascott.  “It  was  a complete 
coincidence  we  were  all  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  And  it 
definitely  wasn’t  because  of  The  Jam.  The  first  time  I saw  them  live  was 
in  May  1978. 1 remember  shouting  out  for  ‘So  Sad  About  Us’.  Weller 
heard  me  and  came  to  the  mic,  saying,  ‘At  least  we’ve  got  one  fan  in 
tonight.’  But  I’d  only  gone  to  the  gig  because  I’d  heard  that  they 
covered  The  Who  song.  Weller  was  a first  class  songwriter  in  the 
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Merton  Parkas: 
the  first  chart 
stars  of  the 
mod  revival 


beginning  but  my  interest  in  them  was  solely  because  they  were  a 
surrogate  Who  at  a time  when  The  Who  were  doing  nothing.  Without 
The  Who  there  would  have  been  no  Chords  - but  if  The  Jam  hadn’t 
have  existed,  The  Chords  still  would  have  done.” 

Ian  Page  and  Dave  Cairns  had  toured  with  The  Jam  when  they 
were  the  New  Hearts.  Once  they  had  refined  their  Glory  Boys  concept, 
Secret  Affair  finally  made  their  first  public  appearance  as  support  to 
The  Jam  at  Reading  University  in  February  1979,  and  it  was  at  this  gig 
that  they  discovered  they  weren’t  alone  in  their  sharp-dressing  vision. 
“There  were  mods  there  and  they  liked  us,”  said  Ian  Page  later  the 
same  year.  “They  said:  ‘Look,  were  mods,  there’s  quite  a lot  of  us,  and 
what  we’re  really  looking  for  - 1 mean  we  love  The  Jam  - but  we’re 
looking  for  a band  of  our  own,  because  they’re  famous  already.  What 
we  want  is  a band  that’s  part  of  us.’” 

Directed  to  a pub  in  Barking,  Ian  Page  went  along  to  check  out  this 
burgeoning  youth  movement  and  was  blown  away  by  the  sea  of  suits 
and  parkas.  “I’d  invented  this  Glory  Boys  concept,”  Page  said  later 
in  1979,  “and  if  I’m  going  to  be  honest  the  real  idea  was  like  a spiv  - 
a suit,  a black  shirt  and  a white  tie.  I walked  in  and  I thought, 
‘they’re  all  Glory  Boys!’  But  too  late,  they  were  mods.  That’s  how  our 
following  started.” 

It  was  starting  to  become  apparent  to  the  music  press  that  after  the 
demise  of  the  much-hyped  power-pop  scene,  the  stirrings  of  the  next 
big  thing  might  be  found  in  mod.  The  NME  were  the  first  to  take  a 
gamble  by  giving  over  the  front  cover  of  the  April  14, 1979  issue  to  an 
image  of  a scooter-riding  mod  from  the  Bank  Holiday  riots  of  15  years 
earlier.  The  ‘mod  special’  trailed  on  the  cover  devoted  four  pages  to 
the  lives  of  the  original  modernists,  but  tellingly  two  further  pages 
were  given  over  to  the  new  wave  of  mods. 

In  the  same  issue  of  NME , the  Bridge  House  pub  in  east  London 
advertised  the  first  of  its  regular  mod  nights.  “Secret  Affair  came  in 
like  millions  of  bands  did,”  says  Bridge  House  proprietor  Terry 
Murphy.  “They  were  nice  and  tidy  in  collars  and  ties  - it  was  the  way 
I used  to  dress  when  I was  young.  I asked  them  what  kind  of  music 
they  played,  and  they  said,  ‘A  bit  of  soul,  a bit  of  R&B,’  so  I knew  right 
away  they  were  a mod  band.  I booked  ’em  for  the  following  week  and 
I billed  it  as  ‘Mods  Monday’.  I gave  them  a residency  after  that.” 


Over  the  course  of  the  next  month,  Murphy  used  his  ‘Mods  Monday’ 
to  audition  bands  for  a live  album  he  was  planning  for  his  Bridge  House 
label.  The  ‘Mods  Mayday  ’79’  album  was  recorded  on  Monday,  May  7 
and  it  caught  the  mood  just  right.  With  very  little  hype,  mod  had 
become  a hot  ticket  in  the  venues  of  London.  On  the  same  night  you 
could  see  The  Chords  and  the  Purple  Hearts  heading  up  a bill  at  the 
Music  Machine  in  Camden  that  also  included  The  Scooters  and  Back 
To  Zero.  Across  London  the  Special  AKA  were  taking  to  the  Noise 
Factory  stage,  and  if  you  fancied  a quick  trip  up  the  Mil,  you’d  find 
Teenbeats  playing  at  Bishops  Stortford’s  Triad  Centre.  But  while  The 
Jam  were  having  a Bank  Holiday  night  off  in  the  early  stages  of  a 20-date 
tour  on  the  back  of  their  ‘Strange  Town’  hit,  it  was  at  the  Bridge  House 
in  Canning  Town  thatthe  mod  revival  would  truly  be  put  under  starter’s 
orders,  with  Secret  Affair  headlining  a bill  that  also  included  the  Merton 
Parkas,  the  Small  Hours,  Beggar,  The  Mods  and  Squire. 

“The  whole  East  End  gangster  look 
was  what  Ian  and  I wanted  to 
emulate*  Dave  Cairns,  Secret  Affair 


“The  live  Bridge  House  LP  is  going  to  be  the  same  to  the  mod 
movement  as  the  Roxy  LP  was  to  punk,”  boasted  Ian  Page  in  July  1979. 
The  Secret  Affair  singer  wasn’t  too  far  wide  of  the  mark.  The  album 
might  not  have  featured  all  of  the  main  players  of  the  new  mod,  but  it 
showcased  enough  raw  talent  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of  a 
growing  audience.  It  also  featured  some  of  the  first  released  recordings 
by  Secret  Affair  - and  it  was  the  inclusion  of  Page’s  band  that  would 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  album.  That  this  independently  produced 
and  financed  album  managed  to  secure  and  release  live  renditions  of 
two  songs  - ‘Time  For  Action’  and  ‘Let  Your  Heart  Dance’  - that  would 
become  Top  40  hits  within  months  was  an  amazing  coup  for  a record 
label  that  was  merely  the  offshoot  of  an  East  End  pub. 

Itwouldbe  Secret  Affair  who  dragged  the  ‘Mods  Mayday ’79’  album 
into  the  charts  for  a one-week  stay  at  Number  75  later  in  the  year,  but 
by  this  time  they  were  already  a Top  20  singles  act  and  had  long  + 
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^ since  taken  their  vision  around  the  country 
with  the  March  Of  The  Mods  package  tour.  A 
truly  collaborative  effort,  Secret  Affair  and  the 
Purple  Hearts  took  turns  to  headline,  with 
Back  To  Zero  warming  up.  “Some  nights 
Secret  Affair  would  blow  us  offstage  and  some 
nights  we’d  blow  them  off,”  laughs  Bob 
Manton.  “Usually  it  was  them  blowing  us  off 
- but  they  could  play.  I became  a massive  fan 
of  Secret  Affair  and  I even  travelled  with  them 
for  a while.  I did  read  something  about  the 
‘Glory  Boys’  album  being  a great  British  guitar 
album  in  the  tradition  of ‘Ziggy  Stardust’  and 
‘Never  Mind  The  Bollocks’  and  I thought  that 
was  spot  on.” 

It  could  sometimes  be  tough  to  win  over 
the  crowds  on  the  tour,  as  the  travelling  Glory 
Boys  could  alienate  the  hometown  fans. 

“These  gigs  would  be  like  real  battles,”  recalls 
Simon  Stebbing.  “Sometimes  we  won  over 
the  crowd  because  we  were  quite  spunky  and 
aggressive,  but  up  North  it  was  like  Gunfight 
At  The  OK  Corral  It  could  be  an  ordeal.” 

But  just  as  the  mod  revival  was  at  it  peak, 
with  all  the  main  players  signed  to  major  deals 
and  queuing  up  to  follow  Secret  Affair  and 
the  Merton  Parkas  into  the  charts,  suddenly 
the  fans  were  given  another,  less  challenging  option.  Since  its  earliest 
days  the  mod  revival  had  run  a parallel  course  with  the  new  ska 
boom,  spearheaded  by  The  Specials,  Madness  and  the  highly 
marketable  2 Tone  label.  For  several  months  the  two  movements  had 
shared  stages,  fans  and  even  many  of  their  influences  (Secret  Affair 
and  The  Beat  both  plundered  Smokey  Robinson’s  back- catalogue). 

But  in  the  battle  for  the  high  street  fan,  the  dance-friendly  2 Tone 

‘If  there’s  one  genre  of  music  that 
you  can’t  define  it’s  mod,  because  it’s 
about  style’'  Brett  Ascott,  The  Chords 


movement  won  out  over  the  sometimes  earnest,  aggression-fuelled 
pop  of  the  mod  bands.  You  could  party  to  Madness  - and  it  was  much 
cheaper  to  buy  a Harrington  jacket  than  a suit. 

“There  we  were  ploughing  our  dirty  old  ’60s  furrow,  doing  our 
Who-ish  thing.  But  the  2 Tone  bands  were  smarter,  they  had  the  whole 
look  - and  the  tunes  were  great,”  suggests  Simon  Stebbing.  “The  rise  of 
mod  happened  because  people  had  been  excited  by  punk,  but  they 
didn’t  want  to  dress  in  bin  bags.  The  early  mod  thing  mopped  up  a lot 
of  people  who  had  liked  punk  but  who  were  getting  a bit 
smarter,  but  the  truth  is  they  probably  understood  the 
dance  grooves  of  The  Specials  and  Madness  a lot  better. 

The  mod  audience  went  2 Tone  overnight.” 

“The  early  gigs  often  involved  ska  bands  and  mod 
bands  playing  together,  which  was  really  healthy,”  says 
Brett  Ascott.  “But  the  problem  was  that  it  was  hard  to 
get  people  to  understand  what  you  were  about.  If  there’s 
one  genre  of  music  that  you  cannot  define  it’s  mod, 
because  mod  is  about  style  - it’s  not  a genre  of  music.  It 
became  easier  to  buy  into  2 Tone,  because  it  was  black 
and  white  - literally.” 

Unsurprisingly,  the  biggest  hit  of  the  mod  revival 
came  from  a group  who  understood  why  the  2 Tone 
bands  had  been  a success.  Secret  Affair  might  have  just 
delivered  the  most  addictive  pop  record  of  the  revival 
with  ‘My  World’,  but  it  was  The  Lambrettas  who  scored 
biggest  with  their  ska  take  on  the  classic  ‘Poison  Ivy’,  a 
song  often  covered  by  the  early  Stones  and  suggested  to 
the  Brighton  mods  by  their  executive  producer,  Pete 
Waterman.  The  record’s  good  time  groove  made  it 


I Ian  Page  dances 
with  a fan  in 
Plymouth,  1979 


accessible  enough  to  chart,  but  the  band  were  always  viewed  somewhat 
skeptically  by  the  hardcore.  “We  were  never  particularly  loved  by  the 
mods,”  says  singer  Jez  Bird.  “Our  name  was  so  explicit  and  I think 
some  mods  wanted  something  a bit  more  subtle,  but  we  weren’t  ever 
subtle.  We  were  actually  quite  a good  band  live,  quite  a rocking  band.” 
Although  many  of  the  key  players  carried  on  and  tried  to  grow  and 
develop,  notching  up  a string  of  minor  hits,  the  only  real  survivor  was 
Paul  Weller.  The  first  of  the  new  mods,  he  had  been  the  most  distanced 
from  the  revival  that  he  had  helped  to  inspire.  While  others,  like  Ian 
Page,  were  outlining  a manifesto  for  mod,  Paul  Weller  let  his  image 
speak  for  itself  as  he  was  all  too  aware  of  the  pitfalls  allowing  his  band 
to  be  harnessed  solely  to  the  vagaries  of  a fashion  movement. 

“I’d  happily  admit  that  I wasn’t  as  clever  as  Paul  Weller,”  says  Ian 
Page  today.  “I  should  have  been  watching  him  much  more  closely. 
That’s  where  I was  too  self-centred  and  too  self-preoccupied.  I was 
going  my  own  way,  while  someone  who  was  more  experienced  than 
me,  who  was  occupying  a very  similar  musical  space,  was  handling  it 
with  a lot  more  care  and  consideration.  If  someone  wants  to  ask  me 
about  regrets,  the  biggest  regret  that  I have  is  that  I didn’t  handle  that 
situation  in  a more  sophisticated  manner.  But  what  I wouldn’t  do,  even 
all  these  years  later,  is  sit  here  and  say  that  I was  anything  other  than  a 
mod  in  a button-down  shirt  - 1 loved  the  look  and  I loved  the  music.” 
If  2 Tone  had  stunted  the  growth  of  mod  in  1980,  the 
forward-looking  new  romanticism  of  1981  rang  the  final 
death  knell  - even  though  some  of  the  same  dance/soul 
influences  had  been  brought  into  play.  “We  used  to  go 
and  see  Secret  Affair,”  recalls  Spandau  Ballet’s  Steve 
Norman,  “and  just  as  they  were  taking  off  I remember  us 
thinking,  ‘Damn,  they’ve  beaten  us  to  it!”’ 

If  Spandau  Ballet’s  different  take  on  soul  music 
harnessed  to  a fashion  movement  provided  them  with 
their  own  path  to  glory,  the  look  that  they  ushered  in 
made  the  retro  stylings  of  mod  look  even  more  backdated. 
“In  those  days  the  image  was  gone  so  quickly,”  recalls  Jez 
Bird.  “It  was  always  onto  the  next  thing.  Fashion  seemed 
to  be  much  more  associated  with  movements  then.” 

By  early  1982  the  mod  revival  was  well  and  truly  over, 
and  although  it  was  given  a boost  a couple  of  years  later 
when  bands  like  The  Truth,  Makin’  Time,  Small  World, 
The  Moment,  The  Scene  and  The  Prisoners  gave  the 
youth  cult  a renewed  vigour,  by  the  time  the  1990s  came 
around  the  real  mods  were  underground,  while  the  spirit 
of  mod  had  totally  re-invented  itself  for  a new  decade.  ■ 
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‘‘These  guys  take  their  inspiration  from 
classic  pop  and  Northern  Soul.  Nice!” 

GARY  CROWLEY.  BBC  RADIO  LONDON 

“The  songs  are  melodic  and  beautifully 
constructed.  Compulsive  stuff!” 

PAOLO  HEWITT 

“A  cocksure  21st  Century  Scott  Walker!” 

NME 


DEBUT  ALBUM  OUT  NOW  ON  TANGERINE  RECORDS 


Tonoerinc  NEW  SINGLE  OME  FLY  WITH  ME 

"CSSS  TANGC05D17 


The  debut  album,  What's  it  all  about?  (TANGCD016), 
diatrjbuled  by  ShellshoeH.  Also  available  from 

wvvw.RinaldiSiplga.ti&m  and  WWW. Ama20n.00.uk 
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Union  jacks?  Mohair  suits?  Yes,  it  s 


; ALL  CHANGE 


The  Next  Big  Deal  is: 

. . .THE  JAM 


BY  WOW  ONLY  THE 
STAUNCHEST 
SI- ACTION  ARIES 
.inicmjrM  | he  n m inn's  mdipwfle 
enn  be  a(  the-npim«n.  Ihnl  tk 
IHHh'twM  New  Wai-u,  Jespile 
m several  lew  i him  nn  [fan  ring 
flwetP , i-tn’i  gw*!  Ihing.  Rat, 
jUIl  in  CMC  j«7U  *1  ill  lm(J  any 
doubls,  fiei  a Innd  mf  Hie  Jntn 
Yh  mi'II  tfauht  Mi  m^re 
hWrhc  tom,  while  euk^MF^g  ihE 
nnlwmS  youih  — nwl.ftrmtf  tallmt. 
iIk  salkm  itodf—  *lih  cowl 
tWtlirtilHKfll . ttfitttn  I Ik  winc'i 
rvtK  ndet, 

"We  Ye  The  btofc  Nvtiso  of  ?he  New 

Wpvc,”  lypn.  hpi  It  Pjiuf 

Wellet 

11>r  Jum  hwm  ewifrinly -do  ivil  ii* 
iV  J^nt  Potty  Lin t. 

Why.  fhe^'-ve  even  been  hrtnwn  id 
AHIunJl  IlKtk  UKntkfaiH  dCIt  pu 
hiprumj!  iTHisTligc  ihr  th-ant 
f SciKrnliOnVs  fhoulhpitec  Smfft** 
Clue  Jirim  HMjounU  hnd 
(oifiptalrtccl  Of  The  Jam's  belli;  ’’irtJid 
buck"  iind  J,JDrfuiFljJ  ditrtdwi !'  — FWl 
bu  me  rrijun  1 ‘spend rice  irtj  DniCll  lime 
Liming  up  ppfistngir  " 

AiMfu! 


WITH  AN  IMAGE siraiHla 
iMHirflhe  Scene  dub  l«* 
t.kf  nnne  drailui  Mod  Woccu. 
JTic  lam  wwldti't  kruHK  we  end  of  a 
wikivfwfl  Itom  iwwifrcf, 

Unlike  i he  New  Wo, iru  fcldr 
(Dnmncd.  S»  angle  n.  Cta-di.  hsii'lsi  . 
they  ru'r.  ■jiUMijIIh.  spenfcknjl. 
three  i*iy  sharp  young  men  — ■ ihe 
prtHjd  owners  ( .md  J nun  proji.J)  of 
cuilnrniM.'d  Mohair  Hijlnof  the  kind 
(my)  file  Y-aidhiidi  wore  when  Ihey 
Ifrerenn  RAB  hand. 

And . unlike  adheres  nf  ihe  New 
wnie  Dognti  , The  Jam  don'i  go  far 
rejesfiion  of  iheir 
.predeeevavs 

OncOth  Redding  -it  Paid  Welle  r'h 
fattllirple  Mngei . I fa  even  oLLtpip-led 
io  sh|g  like  him  *i  «me  [»ml  Reuist 
HfiPrt  faikm  Mlmde  to  rctppmg.  the 
ndd  earful  of  Had  Company  nnll  Thm 
Lixey  ana  in  □ while . Andr  In  top  it 
.ill,  drunuTKi  Rick  Buckler  liaa^^neil 
up  lu  possessing  a couple  of  CicflCHi 
albums  and  liking,  Ihc  band  when  he 
■ium,  Hi'.-in  ul  Guilf  ord  in  IV73. 

Such  (.Trews  demonstrate  IhrjfOupY 
bptit  mlrdcdnw  it'd  individiiiilpi  y — 
mrtKilwpjl  which  Welfar  ii  keen  to 

cmpbuiLu  and  idus  Iheir  kpruriry 
L El  hnsn'  I been.  ujikri  iwn  for  The 
Damned's  whirlwind  drummer  Kill 
SrthJtf-4  lo  blag  a Jnni  Mil  chull  album 
from  heT  record  emup any  - bail 
imiifUK  him  living  Ihaton  an 
i iLlerviewcr  Or,  come  to  that,  an 
Lnierviewer  piijiliog  it  .) 

hCveiiweT , The  J JIHi  lU're  on  lime 
for  playing  the  hlnnk  n^rem.  rratead 
n(  ifie  jmjdieumiiw-Witwd 
ei,pFetainn  uf  vne^nt  Dg^reKtuTn 
ceipyTi* heed  hy  New  Wfls^n,  The  Jam 
enpif  us  pharp  u ihdr  cretnc*. 

Wii'ilcd,  Ihey  qie  itnt  - thoueh 
| (*rT  he  lie- w Ihey  're  quilc  in  efaun 
liviog  as  Ihey  make  uul . 

Ilui  pcibup^  iihht  imporluiii  ill  all. 
ihey  die  Hie  fuel'nriroH  hpud 
T^e  uren  in  many  a year. 

So  ^weeping  a itulement bcfi  tuc 

C“Ticplkips  and  not  leutjmMHig 
u Paid  WeJler'-s  flawless  rock 
Sd nr  aerkntiaf,  Euch  ilf  The:  J.um  lias 
-ul  individual  oflaruge  perainn  Miong 
eimj|th  bn  Mlvln  sbirdflim  m I he 
rwt-tpn-dtetem  fmwe.  Imi  Weller 
«ands  mn  filer  u Ling  among  princes 


These  past  yeaksbi-iiuJi 

rock  Irin  failed  IO  rtHlhfi  Up  Mish 

>my  truly  hutli-eahbre 
working-dMi  locli  Mars.  I he  liken  of 
which  wck  lypifned  in  i he  SnKihrs  by 
Pcic  T^fnhcnd . Sie*v  Marrioi  r mik! 
Joint  Leanoa;  Thu.  decuik  only  folk 
like  Lee  BiiJIcauA . johfiUJh , 

Phi  I l.yTKPlI  and  ( E suppOiK ) Noddy 
I liiUfcr  iiaTe  conic  lui^hrtC  hear  lu- 
continohug  th.il  IiemIiIhjIL,  bul  itoneof 
ihc^  hn^  cve«  #»pited  BO.  fat  fdonr 
l*h«l  serimsly , as  spoketouio 
tor  iheir  ftKruim 

Whafs  nwc  lheoe'i  horbuig 
lEHIlmdftUry  l«rw^|jf:  Jlhout  either  The 
Fcctaiod*.  Tldr  Idiwy  « S4»kk  -- 
whh.ii  ib  ihX  h ue  of  The  Jam  wfawe 
Psui  Wilier  Mill  111  y^m  m pore,  d 
rtol  Sooner . be  rej{i»l  depj  In  the  «nK 
Irjihl  ® lhv>c  [wevjrmtjy  mcjuwmcd 
Six  iit>  flturca. 

wciicf  hwi  Rik’k  Si#r  wrmenatl 
nver  him  — luid  ifs  nut  juM  ihe  fa  cl 
Uilii  hiLa  payor  cuk  and  doilies  hrinp 
hack  menuKiies  of  ihe  MlxJ  era. 

Onsfagu  and: off , Weller,  unlike 
si  i uk  of  hit  New  Wave  peers,  ii  luut 
V.P i h jvpfime  ntyratirtns  - almost  as  if 
.lIxmii  In  eaptnde . Only 
<iOBiM(mp.1ty  dews  he  slow  dawn  wilh 
tbc  iitHHliy  and  (hen  yoo  nealisc 
that  Wellci  is  alter  dLi  p*y  on  the  lip 
I,r  his  I 'Jth  birthday  from  Woking  in 
Surrey.  «n  the  lax  reaches  of 
UfldCfll  hinlerlacKl 
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THEJAM  <l*p  te 

figktif  BRICE 

FOXTON.  RlCh 
BUCXL&R.  and 

f \upenta  r-Jd-iv 

PAUL  WELLER 


Words: 

STEVE 


“This  change-the- world  thing 
is  becoming  a bit  too  trendy. 
We’ll  be  voting  Conservative  at 
the  next  election.” 


Remarkably  nncoral  iriesl.  hi*  ag* 
tkKtn't  eirifce  yoo,  d&frftc  the  loiil 
absence  n|  lin**  lmi  hit  f*e  In  me 
puNleicy  *bpt  (if  The  Jam , Welter, 
pertupt  nm  eoiiicideiiixil|>’.  look* -st  j| 

lit'*  Frym*  hJtdirndcft  to  exsmsi  On 
Idee  Iters  T^rnboid,  c>ebnnn 
allied  t4i  emptatfiK  lit*  d*  rer  rntnedEy 
(HHnUaic 

Weller,  in  hn  envn  way , tv  doLiyg 
» h;n  Town  JieriJ  did  over  a decade 
K^r>~  wriEing  MJtijFvftu  and  abonl 
link  and  performing  them  with  the 
4- .■  |i  ilatatMkn  twdy  a few  on  FTiuMer 
And  llkat's  where  ugg  is  :tn.  import a Hi 
il  imI  rruevirf,  Jailor 

Uw.The  Wfto  still  hsoe  UHM-e 
cncTgy  [haft  ahjr  Whet  l^rtJ  m nek, 
butil'ta  Cakulalrd,  polished  crWEgy . 
When  The  Jam  hi  I llhr  Migf  the 
LLirnmit iiil  ill  is  nil  but  tUlglble . 

Weller  pulling  hit-  iih . (UHt  !«occ 
beside*.  inAu  it. 

1 FIRST  ntumhkd  tWTUM  the  hard 
at  IsliriglunTs  Hope  And  Anchor 
where,  irtCrtdlWy  enough,  The 
Jam  managed  ISO.'nw  iWi  vimillj 
dcarpilF  the  sesur*  |in«(14-1iaRA  imptwed 
hy  ihe  venue’s  tuft  H-age 
1 he  area  bctwren  bond  flnd 
eudiMKe  wav  alive  with  cfcetrk 
rheiBy.Ihe  pagusng  JtiiK  and  The 

Sam's  h ne  - if  W cll*S  and  loxtnu 

I HfKHher  good  looking  guy . ksu 
kfujqh  li.H'kanp1liau  Welter.  ■ hough 
>ti  ||  pcvtiessing  a yuuthf  III  tigNneLi)  ■!» 
IOT*i  eoifliaib ywi Ih  otic  uiKOllrf  — 
i Verier  rhrif.tLitjj  hi  msclf  up  tod  4owO 

v-irll  yguthfwl  uhandon.  (KcaMUEliilly 

puSNng.  hpnuelf  Inwards  Fenton  who 
HrmJlEaiteOIttly  hunched  himself 
buiiwifdt  m Weller'*  direct  ium  HI 
I ha  I die  twii  e^hded  roomentiiTdy , * 
double  H «hlb  aM  the  mar  hi  tip  Of  M 
da *s#f  Itiyj  ard-Hnfinfec  w 
Rowhc  and-RortuMI  tontine 
fiLVdnmnrc  rtWhtti,  Weller  gels  into 
4 lew  Eiiw  nshc  rwtesqsic . 
c h j ght  I uct  e-d -ber  Pal  h - 1 h e ■*  hdo™  n 
kii(HJ  the  sense  ul  liUtliMltmenL 
1 1 ,L|iwe  nil  me  nitre  plngiariMn.  Rick 
BitcKItr,  cumplute  *ith  Wades.  Isk*> 
grtjj  behind  the  dfumA  eluding 
iwwkhjlUnt  oxjI 

MuHftdly,  The  Jam  idled  Welter's 
tightraei* 

Thcrt  ft  fKi«hiji£  tcmOLeliy  itoppr 
bAkmjI  them.  apd  they  execute  their 
mnlfrwlwnh a (mil  In  il'e -edged 
irtteikill  whilil  |.iy,naJ»dunpm 
111*  *ay  L"d  warmth  Av  ^Tiri*  Parry, 
life  IVdyikv  AAR  nun  wlui  signed 
Lhcrti.  dwit  rthnic  0 Iwutnl , bul  il 

Ls  nut  without  ™tipa»icMi 
InJividuidly  they  pl4y  (rent 
cvpvcialty  Wellei  and  likiiin , 

Tlnoc  tVni  have  pluirtpcd-  l<nr 
Rk-keultachei  guitars  which  goes 
slwtw  way  to  eaplainin®  '►fty  fhc 

Jiun'v  niiiiid  tv  cnmapiir able  I«  early 
WTin  iiikl  on  accank™  h>  The  Realfccn, 
ihi'imcht1'.  thi>w  witlion  will  ha^c 
rurtircd  lhv‘  ^tmLlaril y hcl*eeh 
WeflerVkUiJ  cant-  cm  the  flip  skk  of 
the  group's  'la  The  City"  >hlgJe. 
■’TaLin'  My  j.ndllic  John 

I ennuri  ipnl  to  CAtMlId  a 
rnch-n’rijll  HHUglilce  "Rad  Uuy'  w 
"Pizry  Mjss  Ltwy"- 

RiH  lihe  l ertflonop  Towndlrhd  — 
M erirly  Tuwndtrhd  — Weller  rv 
CMCfltiolJy  a rhvlbm  pituarisi  and 
guiie  are-mathfllHeCMI^  a*  lhat, 


Pics  * 
PENNIE 
SMITH 


pcrfcdly  v^pnldc  of  playum  la^i , 

clipped  i hjllml  4’hotdv  IA*  Wilko 
khmiNi , - il  cumrig  un  with 
CriumphartLly  rulhksvpuwcrdkniJl. 
jus-'l  liVc  1 nw-iLsheu J . VOiiohLmldtkaf 
the  way  Weller  jdayi  un  Laity 
Wiihflfflt'  liieRflkf  nwfc'r'roll 
cUiv-ic  “Sh'iwr  Go,  FewL  go 

Tun  JAM'S  verstuFi  uf  “Slow 
IXtw  n ".  live  and  pii  Lhcd  uXMr 
to  be  reicated  Njv  iilbum,  n 
j| mild  u good  .is  The  ffcallcs" , 
dioiifh,  as  hefitElhe  genre,  |lkyciJ 
ftiviei  and  with  more  urjpiCv 

Et  c Iheir  tnerall  pace  w hivJi  thev 
hJivt*  he  ciimmnn  nilll  -ihir  tdhrr 
New  WhK  hmfe.  hut  their  nwaic  e 
i m>  i Jtoi  rtJtooi  playi-ni  favt.  Thcii 
vXigNfafl  gf  'fmWeUff'i)  are,  wilh 
I he  c:sccj>dOfi  cd  J£1nf  Si  r-mKlcrv' 
fliardly  a Iccnngr  haikdl  anyway) , 
c July  the  boi , mu4»fnll>  and  lyrtcally, 
li>  wmir  out  ul  oJl  Hi  is  p«nh  h(  mplah, 
Thac , there  arc  nsrrc  thkh  41  (•(* 
resemblances  between  Ihc  Chim’d 
jwopycyiontv  Welkr  U'*’1  and  thu-c 
Tirwhdi  end  laid  down  in  Ihc  pdsl.  hut 
llicrc  ii  nuiknyirg  Wcllcr'i  nlhlpiy  to 
write  a uwif  wfueh  rings  true  Ahd 
one  wrftjeh  hns  melosh  and  pa^.ili 
behind  il_ 

Of  thf  len  urispnali  whkh 
Fht«r  ntturni.  if*  Um  lerygiby 
thr«  minute)  rdloctiiT  doltfulfusiA 
15E  ,JAwpy  From  flic  Niitrthtfiv"  Cjnical 
tllk.  eh? com ju ring  up  all  t.iiulsHif 
HtHI^COj  which  imprc^ic*  fit*  rrKwt. 

If  ill  every  umg  is  ntcmOfahl*, 
whether  It's  the  the  pure  Mfrfmtin 
fUibof  " Art  SchuoJ  ’,  the  eecklirw 
abandon  of i\e  Ctifeflgcd  My 

Addreu"  nr  WellcTS  patr-nfl  th  (ht 
reel  llial  for  th*firu  tinw  inagev 
yihUilg  bands  UC  phtylng  iP  young 
a u d i c neev ■* ' Sou 1 1 d*  From  Ilk  SilceL.  " 
Aparl  ffurtt  Hi* it  owfl  wuigv  fund , 
nf  Eate,  JrnjilOrt  Iks  atiMied  to  writ*), 
The  Jem  incEade  ur  ihcif  «ti  hlwc^uiS 
senium  nl  thewe  l*-^0  itlld-iltKtkn  soul1 
dairies  Wilson  fWhctt't>  " Miditighl 
Hour"  and  Arthur  COnlty'l 
Smd  Muiic"  — as  wilt  as  It  v?fuon  of 
ITk  WhoS  “Sa  Sad  AbWM  VC 
In  a nutshell  The  Jain  Im^c  titVen 
S«lutr  thas  want  from  the  pSiF  nnd 
fused  it  wilh,  4 ScvtftH t^v' street 
co  eiwnuuMwii  ^foik  incslty  eichewing 
the  blind  negativity  whcli  Jus,  until 
mm , Itocn  dc  ir^h^  aRMMijisl  their 
lelluw  rebel*. 

As  Weller  once  tdld  ShJ//tn ' Cl  tic 
■'[  don'l  drghippirt,  hut  tlky 
aebicved  lametJuiig  an  III*  SiJ-ties 
they  bruughl  about  li  link  more 
| tlwrjtll  hanking 

We‘nf  sll  iLandtng  and  Hiylng  Iwm- 
POTfiJ  wesre  and  rdl  !hii-j*«r.  But  why 
<bgt'c  we  go  and  Hart  an  nCiton  group, 
help  ih*  -comiDunLiy?  Hv*  many 
pcCifW.'  con  ynu  vcc  gclIrPft  off  their 
iift*Vf  Nht  fucking  mafty." 

WHEN  RAL'l  WFLl-FH  was 

A kill  in  Wnfemg,  the  Min  or  a 
tabuucrP  («ho  inndimlally 
and  iMhh.ViU>  crlnliKh  up  hi^  h*. 

sn.  mofllhi  tip?  hi  rniMiagv  The  JumJ, 

hv  was  uhMildlvHy  besuiCEad  hjr  Ihc  l'al» 
Fiwt  PJc  hud  tire  oT  lliosc  Beal  IL  s' 
Miuscnir  ijijilafs  the  i*d  and  while 


p]  a s 1 1 v Lir*v  TcpF'CtE’  kith  itiin- 
qip  M 1 HI  Fts  and  'an  lujgiaphs”  of  The 
Vtihi 

FaU.1  to  mb  me  lo  “She  Luift 
Von  " in  (FiNil  tif  the  TV.  Ejldf  Oil  he 
himself  rt  Ibifrcr  vndin  hais  jaM 
Tikf  McTarlncy's 

■l  ie  jilt  u RiiAcrlUn'k.i'f  now,  w 

I'm  P*t£T  THiwnshLiRl,”  he  rniick' 

dcfenwvely  — Tor  thetir  have  hc*n 
those  w ho  L£Milcnd  Ehal  T'hi1  Jan  ariL- 
|US|  pal*  diadiiw h Ld  lire  *il>rE^  Who. 

Al  the  hMTst  LMim|M  eht-UMi'iC  MThlH'l 
he  (t**  hh  hnnr  fnng  ihd 
dibpe.  ju%l  lit*  nil  ntlWf  kid's  did, 
til  rebel  ftK'k  and  Rruc*  wcic  *F  Elk 
uinr  si-huul  Iffll,  br'CjUhe  i4  Ehc  age 
diElctclKf  (llky're  N?lli  21]ir1lic  three 
or  I h*m  dkln'l  kna*  Dtlf  muillici  Ihul 
well 

lrtum  Ilk  Jge  Lie  H,  W^lkr 
CLinvini-cd  he  lO  hti  y Tixjk 

sinr,  ihctthy  gain  inf  e^eunprion  Ifkwi 

the  humdriunt 

' I didn't  ii  an  I lo  work , " he  sjys.  "1 
ifrdn't  want  ro  tbctOltii'  Mr  NPrtilL” 
It i-  Has  w d'Miht  he'll  wmd  rhhet 
Weller  kEt  scIihKij  when  he  lb- 
Fbif  js  Iim*  he  worked  a*  II  windn* 
Lfcalier  .mil  Win  ked  'Wlhe  hbiJrlmg" 
*Ftb  hi'  dad,  whn'd  always 
encoiErugad  him  in  his  ■mibsiu.il 
pumnls.  MnH  Of  lb*  time , thiiugll,  lie 
dnjn't  wot  I,.  fniflUy  falling  m with 
PFui  klcr  (whu'd  stayed  Or  at  school  in 
1h*  vjslh  form  »i|h  ihc  bdea.  id 
tkCiTmingin  Ifthile* I . but  4|in!  bchnu 
A-kvcls  kiiinu  rnutld  iincf  worked  EH«t  a 
time  as  in  electrical  tnipcttorj  and 
FokIliji  khm  had  got  himself  an 
ajsisreii.1  iee*hi|i  iti  rhe  prim  in*,  trailu 
Welkr  might  liaie  h«n  ^ Ekallc 
f«ak,  hut  Ihc  thing  whteh changed  hiv 
life  wa.v  Iiu:«r«np  The  Who\  "My 
Geik ration  " pn  the  ’'SlaiiluvE  " ulllirm 
j couple  ul  years  ^po 

lie  fell  bikivc  wiLh  the  Mn>d  image 
And,  while  he'*  ttfLW-illing  In  admit 
d.  Townshcnd'y  inltwnuc  tm  Wdkl 
V-atl'l  b*  ihunisscd.  |r%upparcnE  ^lien 
lie  iiikcs  rdf  ahold  %hlll  Ik  Ihmkvof 
liie  Who  | hew  days  — pv* rrenuli  "S 
Ilk  rhi'  point  nl  woffing  At  Royer 
EJultrey's  bcur-gui 
-Voti.  r^av’t  (day  likk  V ndt  when 
ymibu  gbd  u beer-gun  ' 

Wallet  IS  adumnnf  |hnl  The  Whs- 
haven’t  prodnueJ  4 worthwhile  ll*k 
stnev  "Timihii''  and  y-xpresse-  lh' 
LiLl  i.'rcsl  in  svuiitg  I hem,  despifr  the 
fa< t i hut  he'*  never  seen  lhctn 
•Kisiugo  Clpmus  Wdlcr,  "Tlitr  Mlrtgs 

TowttrikAri  wrilcs  tun*  ills'  !MI  SL-II- 

indnlgeiLl  ■ JEc  d-imesiiiF  with  all  this 
martjt  dm  Me  ean't  ti'sr  iwv  his 
laiircb  Inf  the  rcL4  >uf  his  |i.L- 

■rt'h).  «fpci*i  lw  give  w Sii-  -konne 
uf  (Jh*  yiMJiigci  KtImN?  lie's  gpt  a kd 
id  money  luuL  wi  lhai  e 1 hf-  Stoncv,  -hi 
w hi  di  vsn'i  hu  I'UI  it  inn  I Mime  club* 

■k  i h |J  n I d II  I d o n 5 

inn*  A hy  thing.  Juvi 

Nimethmg  iMih  i>  &»»«■  rehi^rMl 
vtildni*  ur  u reel  'i'll  s'ompany 

i Kink  thus  it  nnhc  l*uvme*-' 
Il  anyiinn*  They've  gut  eiW'ugh  ulit  id 
the  thusie  iMeviruvk  Hillwj  Jinuld  pul 
Mime  hqck. 

"■  In  Vic. ad  ot  Keith  Muon  t**np 
rpipnd  onashin*  n|i  v’^rs.  that 


mime)  irtvU-ud  id  tsjgi,pg  n Ttufs. 
whal  icully  prues  nlc  idf  This  i*  lit* 
old  order  and  rtu  i'Ju  all  adslntg  lll*tt 
brenil  Fluil  Mcfa-rEncy  being*  hrv  em*. 
up  un  a plane  and  all  tm-vNdl  or  visit. 

'T  ennun  us  Ihc  imly  om-  * hii  Isasn't 
sudd  h*uf  H*"*  the  imiIj  hk*e  I's*  put 
wunRdeiioe  in  still-  lie's  qjiklnh'd 
down  lie's  iitd  so  out^RPikei  hwl  I 
hke  him  *ull 

■’ll'*  hke  us  doing  In  rhe  Cits' 
when  w*Jie  J7  kfashc  w*’ll  he 
ci peeied  lo  sing  H hke  Un?  Who  nt* 
cipeeted  hi  sing  "My  CiynFriirhin’' 
bur  I don’t  i hint  ne'd  ik>  It  " 

U hsupf  !->■  iig.f j he  ha>  little 

synmaLhv  fuC  Ins  *nle* 

" There Js  people  lhat  work  in 
fMtwkf  tluF  |sts  a I'  il  of  tus  ami  llici 
unih'E  spin  Eb  tSle'Sonih  sif  f taJie*.-  he 
say  i t iilliet  IHMl) 

"Why  rfun'i  the**  rk'h  fink,  suits 
npen  up  sHK  t1  km  lie*  chop*  Thi'  re's 
ms  |M.TM?JiulLved  dorhn  rhe?*  dnys 
whiuli  is  mi*  nurliir  thing.  Nil 

FLui'klnr  butt*  ul 

"YtJfi  walk  up  thli  HMd  hcfV  aud 
ypu  hwik  m ihc  eJiuhrt cbopi  [tlufcud 
Sm-erJ  and  (hey>e  all  the  mptut  All 
lh*  V 1 1 n h fs  ihiips  ace  ek.i-.ll)  Ihe 
vainc" 

WVflet  jpumts  mu  thui  *lk-1i  nesss 

pw^Klkw  is  u «jSd  «r  the  times. 

"Really  Buckler  uon I brru e* . 
■pcuftlc  are  l.ilffj  into  buying  llkit 
kind  id  thing  hsTraus-B  the}  us  this  A 
the  thing  id  WL-sir  " 

SlJRRlhrNtiL.I-  enough  all  the 
band,  pViliieifljr!)  welkt.  aTi; 
fiercely  pull  usin'  W'hrn  The 
Jum  pcrfH«rm.  limy  drjp(-  fl  nniun  ju*k 
behind  I lie  in  and  it's  UtlliSUPf  if  on*  m 
rhiire  pHinti'Hl  of  Weller's  ssn  l 
d*LVrjl*d  wilh  111*  odd  unitwl  Jack  ul 
itt'n.  Thejii  even  went  Id  the  trouble  of 
llacing  wiilH'  Nblpec  madu  with  uniult 
jack*  on  them 

WYtkf  heikvs's  ns  rhe  nnmarvJi} 
[alld  this. IS ihe same  vceivc  which  deed 
The  Pbtflh;  *nd  defends  the  queen 

«0J 

"She's  ihe  best  (hplumiir  wr'vc  jut 
She  winks  Haider  ttan  what  jliu  nr  E 
dn  nr  the  ti-*t  rrf  fhe  oountry.  ” 
ISunkkr  tchiKditni- 
■'Vhes’re  an  e-safrtpk  Fii  the 
country. A 

Sy>  in  null  fur  "Anarchy  111  Tiw: 
UK"  . 

Mtwcijver-,  Weller  suis  belt  sote 
CsnlscAilAr  al  Ihc  me  si  ek  'Irani  nlid 
lie  urtd  BwkVr  Linn  it's  I hr  urtmhi* 
who  lull  lb*  CKMintry 

Bui  even  il  fursdamcirlnlls  V-'cllcr 
mppofts  *ueb  pillars  ftf  the 
establish itteid  av  the  mOrauleli)  and 


Ihe  T»f)  pjrry,  hi>  sOngs  dn  Ei.ne 
sErivng  relurmivt  altiludi*  ' Hlkks 
And  Miirtfir''  numhcn  suhlnnb  for 


eerrin^  ih*rr  prior  me*  wrong 
[■‘Woking's  like  a tucking  bomh  site?" 
he  wi}*  > 

fbl*  i *f  hi^  newet  stidp  tkitfitev 
Ills  I car  tli  ii  I Birilaiil  is  heading 
towards  ■ police  state.  Altu 
ihoniyhuuf  Ins  sisngs  the  ptedomilialtl 
diems-  s'  Ywflh  f’kHi^rinusrtfvs. 

“We  don’t  Juv*  rarliamcnt  We’re 

in  kvv*  wnh  Jirnmik  CnlkigJi^n 


Hi>1  J doit'l  NCL-  any  p.mil  m going 
iigarhvl  jtml  (twit  couraLry  II  there's 
Sn  eh  a 1 hmg  in  the  nor  lit  as 
denroiTasy  then  wl'tc  gill  rl 
"We're  mkl  tinallly  brairr.vaslicd 
yet. 

"We  will  be  In  twes  jeflrs  Upiy*  if  ss* 
don't  klkh  sibJUi'Thiib}!.  .ilhiur  ir 

"Tvery  I-h wJh  ^Lie«.  on  atami  new 
Otdets,  bihl  ih?  oil*  ‘ecrtl*  ically  clear 
whal  dies  arc  tTinos  is  mil  really  u 
ps'-iilfi  u thimekl . is  il?  Y«m  cart'l  run  a 
siNunlry  lhi  chans,  hlaytif  ■ uuuIlHltei 
or  sdpnelhiqg  with  }vu>ifc(  jmrly 


"A  II  this  etwhje- the -world  thNFg  is 
Ibcrinmiij  a Nl  rno  trendy  J re*iriwr 
lhat  we,  re  not  gokfi*  m s’han ei- 
anyihiJIg  Ull Jo*  »\  nft'j,  iuihmwiLre 


Q 


unr  RIGIIT1  Y Ihe  Jhhi 
think  thrs'rc  A cut  alloi  the 
■I her  N'c*  W;ive  Hand* 
mu  ihm  Ihipf  - ints  un:  h*rr*f- 
suhllg  hi 

V . kind 

I'isb'ls,  though 


siTuctured  und  nwire  siyhilc  hrwnJIs-. 
They  h^s^  Lind  wisrii  fm  Thi 


"They  spurred  ihe  w ha»lc  I king  off 
Nut  tli. 1 1 we 're  iery  mush  uvMi>*iaied 
with  Ihem,  but  Ihcy  still  did  a h>l  M 
Ihc  music.  Tbcy  bosipfil  tlhout  > to!  t'f 
chuiyge  Thcs  fiighrunt-d  *ome  trf  llie 
older  niu'ician*  whisti  <*  ,«  .li* 'd 
thing  " 

S->  did  Ihc}  influence  )Ou  Al  afl 
rausmilfy? 

"'It  wasn't  lhat  I -v,iw  Til*  Phli.d*_'" 
viss  Wdlcr.  "It  was  lliat  fot  ill*  hid 
bme  in  ye^rs  1 rcafiw'd  rbete  was  j 
ypiiPfjer  4ndien«  ihcr-c,  yi™11*  hands 
[riftyinjf  to  ytwra  peopte  w-hi*-h  wav 
w.im*rhing  we’d  bei'n  bniking  few  in  a 
kmg  timi'  " 

Mori  of  the  New  Was*  hands  aic 
very  much  mill  speed 

"Wfl'lC  mil  mLo  drugs,"  Weller 
replies  s*ty  k(uiukls  "We  dun'1  reed 
jl  W*  ihm  't  iicuil  I hid  lo  gii  s'lofJgu 
with  We  don't  need  rl  lo  ycl  m the 
nii  ilhJ  ul  playing  Wr  miighl  whetf 
we're  .VI  ur  ■HiniL'Ihing  We  nnyJil 
hlise  lo.  ]n  thal  case  **  c'll  gisii  up  " 

T.HF  JAM  ha1!*  been  together 
for  two  yeflm  OriginnlK  they 
w s’re  ii  fpur-pieec  They  vm  fed 
off  pfaying  the  umlhI  >iuff  — Chuek 
Berry.  Elvr*  Fru-IvS  hekuy  gctiibg 
Humph  a phase  of  plasing  Vfcrwry 
Heat  1 1 'Ilea lies’  songs  were  too 
difricull"),  (or  a’linic  sveuring  sulin 
suils  and  aduplrng  a teen)  Nip  iniii^rc 
And  herofe  hil  l in*  the  I onilr-u  ciecmt 
l.isl  year  Ihey’d  winkfil  in  wmrkiiij. 
■nun's  clubs  nnrf  ctihurel  riroiuul  Ihe 
WuLtug  urea 

Three  months  dpi  they  Ngncsl  R» 
Fisly^w.  Cbtis  Pany . (lh*  AIR  nun 
wJw>'d  '’idnu-Mi"  ogncl  Tk  Pisrul* 
The  riush  npd  The  Ttumncd). 
Hirrerip*  them  Jl  CO^Iliei  US  Tflst  ns  h4 
uV'iblil  Mb  as  lii  ensure  u ris.il  eompans 
didti  l dep  m with  q Iwger  ndsimce 
Already  there'*  sdlon  np  iheir  rjisi 
vmgle  “In  The  rny",  a genuine 
SevymiK's  leen  ant  he  on,  und  wh^n 
Iheir  afNim  nf  the  wrae  mime  fumes 
OHil  liifer  ituv  mool'h  ikbii  't  he  sirrprised 
il  that  Mluis-s  Th*  Oa*h  .not  Thu 
EJamnud  * albunk*  up  Ihc  chart!!,  rot 
Hie  Jam  uhUMc  juslify  the  ctik  t gcnuC 
hvT  the  New  Wave 


IK  JAM  IM  AT  UK  in  on 
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IN  THE  CITY 

Polydor 

First  release  from  the  new 
wave's  finest  band,  The  Jam, 
and  the  title  cut  from  their 
soon-to-be-released  album, 

'In  the  City'  is  the  most  convincing  British-penned 
teenage  anthem  I've  heard  in  a very  long  time  - perhaps 
since  the  halcyon  days  of  the  '60s.  The  song  shows 
The  Jam  to  have  been  influenced  by  The  Who,  and  the 
Townshend-esque  power  chords  Paul  Weller  wrenches 
from  his  Rickenbacker  back  up  the  impression.  But 
that's  like  saying  The  Beatles  were  influenced  by  early 
Motown.  Everyone  has  to  start  somewhere  - and  The 
Who  never  played  with  quite  the  same  urgency  as  this, 
and  The  Jam  are  as  contemporary  as  the  Callaghan 
government. 

The  music  is  well  played  and  conceived  - and  highly 
commercial  with  a bass  riff,  supplied  by  Bruce  Foxton, 
holding  the  song  together  and  lodging  it  firmly  into 
your  consciousness  after  one  hearing.  A huge  hit  and  a 
record  those  narrow-minded  reactionaries  who  control 
our  radio  will  have  to  play. 

Steve  Clarke 


I wasn’t  sure  whether 
to  stay  for  The  Jam, 
but  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  I would 
regret  it  if  I left.  While  they  have 
the  outward  trappings  of  a punk 
band,  with  guitarist  Paul  Weller 
wearing  a stiff  stand-up  collar  and 
drummer  Rick  Buckler  wearing 
what  appeared  to  be  masochistic 
goggles  as  used  by  those  under 
sunray  lamps,  their  musical 
ability  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  that  displayed  by  most 
young  bands  that  I’ve  seen. 

A trio,  with  Bruce  Foxton  on 
bass  and  extra  vocals,  their 
material  appears  to  come  from 
three  sources  - originals;  early 
Who  LPs,  from  which  we  heard 
‘Much  Too  Much’,  ‘So  Sad  About 
Us’  and  ‘Heatwave’;  and  neatly 
crossing  over  into  the  second 
category,  classic  soul  from  the 
’60s.  It’s  a long  time  since  I’ve 
heard  ‘Sweet  Soul  Music’  done 
with  any  enthusiasm,  and  I’ve 


I never  heard  it  done  as  a 
medley  with  ‘Mustang 
Sally’  before.  Also  their 
version  of ‘Slow  Down’  was 
sufficiently  urgent  to  revitalise  a 
song  we’ve  all  heard  too  often. 

With  such  familiar  fodder  as  a t 
base,  their  originals  also  worked 
well.  ‘Sounds  Of  The  Street’,  a first  j 
public  performance  apparently, 
was  highly  reminiscent  of  The  * 

Who  ten  years  ago.  . 

The  urgency  of  the  music 
made  any  attempt  at  a stage  act 
unnecessary,  except  for  the 
occasional  Hunter/Bender 
bumping  between  Weller  and 
Foxton,  and  the  rarity  of  soloing 
made  for  a continually  interesting 
set.  In  comparison  to  the  much 
vaunted  Clash,  The  Jam  are  totally 
superior,  not  least  because  they 
have  sufficient  respect  for  their 
material  to  want  it  to  be  heard  as 
music,  rather  than  felt  as  noise. 
Exceedingly  promising. 

John  Tobler 
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p/0i4>t|0N  FMfrriiKi  tiy  Bdckkc  juid  Fwit 

- 3il  sirlucml  vvl  Kii  i.  Ihrm  wmn  15,  Oi'ril 


■"  Wvfer  vi  sdwtf  w^wr^  Ihw  afrit 

ilif&rt  m meet  dtfriba  tlieia-  hfliCfi  tirV^.  +«  Shu 
fnmfc  fuiwu  tw  lot^  rfl  Tdt  iBn  w^HB.whWi, 

Insfrir *d  tli*  rtii®  feJ  tfw  twwi  «*W» 

Bry^  Pn»tDfh  jijified  *ld  Hi*#.. 

ctBfltrt  doing  youth  eIuH'^me  vntfv  Bn*H  *f\ 
myltm;  'Fuji  w Wt,  SSg*  w*  HMft'gulh 
tin  aid  Hick  on  tin*™. ' a 1kw-np  wfircfi  luvluil  4 
vfcar.  Hwfr  'scrip*  la  ijMn  fti 

nryjl  tW  jhHset  jr.-pvnd  to  ^hkI  vdto.  &UU  fill  “ 

lai®*,  Uwv  I &Wrt>  tWflrt  « ■ *p  WW1'4W  *T  ' 


MiM 
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THE  JOLT 
The  Jolt 

Polydor 

'What'cha  Gonna  Do  About  It'  was  a good  single  a 
few  weeks  back,  lending  a burst  of  youth  and 
arrogance  to  the  Small  Faces'  classic.  All  I knew  of 
The  Jolt  then  was  that  they'd  supported  The  Jam 
a few  times  and  were  a three-piece,  presumably 
sharing  some  similarities  with  the  headliners. 

Suddenly,  here's  the  debut  album,  and  the 
band  take  shape  as  three  young  Glaswegians  who 
emerged  largely  out  of  the  new  wave  but  were 
initially  trampled  on  because  they  didn't  conform. 

Cut  off  from  the  elite  London  scene,  their  roots 
in  R&B  with  a noisy  mod  slant  (as  if  The  Jam  grew 


up  listening  to  the  Small  Faces  instead  of  The 
Who),  The  Jolt  have  been  largely  ignored  for  the 
last  1 8 months.  And  they  appear  to  have  put  their 
time  in  exile  to  good  use.  This  album's  raw  and 
young  and  flawed  but,  coming  as  it  did  out  of 
nowhere,  a gross  shock  to  my  monophonic  R&B 
ears.  The  cover's  an  essential  first  impression; 
lovingly  laminated,  it  looks  like  a genuine  1965 
archetype  right  down  to  the  moody  front  photo, 
spoilt  only  by  the  group  forgetting  to  wear  inch- 
wide ties. 

To  complete  the  image,  they  might  have 
recorded  in  grotty  mono  with  artificial  scratches. 
Instead  you  get  a rich,  ambitious,  textured  sound, 
achieved  by  adding  a second  guitar  track 
and  coming  on  like  a fluent  fourpiece.  The 
opening  cut,  'Mr  Radio  Man',  is  instantly  attractive, 
a snarling  swipe  at  musically  sterile  rock  radio 
and  indifferent  disc-jockeys.  'I  Can't  Wait'  and 
'No  Excuses'  are  efficient  enough  but 
unfortunately  rather  too  reminiscent  of  The  Jam 
circa  'In  The  City'. 

That's  the  most  obvious  trap  The  Jolt  might 
fall  into,  trying  to  outdo  their  labelmates  and 
coming  off  decisively  second-best.  It's  fair  to  say 
that  the  occasional  Jam  influences  didn't  occur  to 
me  the  first  time  I heard  the  album.  This  record's 
a great  chunk  of  noisy,  young  dance  music  and, 
for  me,  one  of  the  biggest  surprises  of  the  year. 

I've  only  been  looking  for  faults  and  mistakes 
because  the  follow-up  could  be  so  much  better. 
Kim  Davis 
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DOWN  IN  THE 
TUBE  STATION 
AT  MIDNIGHT 

Polydor 

Handsome!  At  last  some  rock  singles  after  last  week's 
pitiful  turnout  against  the  ever-present,  effervescent 
spears  of  disco.  Hardly  any  of  the  'soldiers'  of  77  now 
have  anything  near  a 1 00  per  cent  vinyl  record  of  success 
but  this  band  is  the  exception.  This  is  The  Jam. . . 'All 
Around  The  World',  'In  The  City',  'David  Watts'  and  now 
(so  soon!)  a new  screamer,  incisive  tempered  and  taught. 

Like '. . .Wardour  Street'  it's  a shout  against  that 
cowardly  scuttling  creep,  mob-handed  random  assault. 
Anyone  who's  ever  stood  waiting  for  the  last  one  - be  it 
at  Whitechapel  or  Wood  Green  - knows  the  tightening 
of  the  chest  when  that  rabble  of  football  froats  starts 
howling  in  from  the  station  stairs.  You're  on  your  own 
Jack,  and  all  the  trains  are  the  other  way. 

"'Hey  boy/ they  shout,  'have  you  got  any  money?  VI 
said,  'I've  a little  money  and  a takeaway  curry /I'm  on  my 
way  home  to  my  wife/ She'll  be  lining  out  the  cutlery /You 
know  that  she's  expecting  me/Polishing  the  glasses  and 
pulling  out  the  cork/ BUT,  I'M  DOWN  IN  THE  TUBE  STATION 
AT  MIDNIGHT!!"' 

They  simmer  through  the  verses  but  screech  through 
the  choruses  until  the  violence  is  whirling  around, 
taking  the  song  to  exhilarating  peaks. 

The  track  is  coupled  with  The  Who's  'So  Sad  About 
Us'  and  also  The  Night'  but  I find  it  hard  to  turn  this  over 
just  yet.  It's  stuck  fast  to  my  deck. 

Danny  Baker 
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About  the  middle  of  last  year, 
the  press  became  trigger- 
happy  about  back  references 
for  the  new  bands. 

Bob  Geldof  danced  like 
Jagger  and  The  Boomtown  Rats  were 
the  new  Rolling  Stones.  The  Stranglers’ 
keyboard  sound  turned  them  into  the 
new  Doors.  The  Pistols  received  so 
much  coverage  that  they  were  laid 
alongside  The  Beatles. 

And  The  Jam  wore  mod  two-piece 
suits,  played  the  Batman  theme  and 
became  the  new  Who.  The  situation 
smacked  of  desperation. 

Now  that  The  Who  are  celebrating  a 
harvest  of  years  in  the  “biz”  it  seemed  a 
fine  time  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  that  last  teacher/disciple  tie-up. 

I snatched  a few  words  with  Paul 
Weller,  guitar-vocalist-songwriter  with 
The  Jam,  just  before  they  set  off  for  a 
date  on  their  current  mini  UK  trek. 

The  crux  of  the  comparison  lies  in 
the  fact  that  The  Jam  relate  to  the  time- 
honoured  tradition  of  pop  art  rock,  an 
area  that  the  likes  of  Pete  Townshend, 
Ray  Davies  and  Marc  Bolan  helped 
pioneer  and  develop. 

Three-minute  bursts  that  weld 
together  intensity,  insidious  melodies, 
well-heeled  observation  and  often  the 
rough  side  of  the  tongue. 

The  Jam  are  continuing  the  style 
today  in  a way  that  both  looks  back 
through  constructively  critical  eyes 
and  Rickenbackers  to  the  ’60s  and 
steams  ahead  into  the  rapidly 
approaching  ’80s. 

The  cover  of ‘This  Is  The  Modern 
World’  catches  the  image.  Underneath 
the  Westway,  the  band  look  surly  and 
sport  Who  and  Union  Jack  badges. 

Nevertheless,  Paul  was 
understandably  wary  about  discussing 
a band  that  has  proved  more  of  an 
albatross  than  a creative  launching  pad 
for  their  own  development. 

“It’s  really  difficult  to  talk  about 
The  Who  because  I really  don’t  like 
them  now.  I don’t  want  to  slag  them 
off  because  I still  respect  them.  It’s  not 
my  sort  of  music.” 

But  what  about  the  Who  neckbrace 
that  was  forced  upon  them?  “Their 
influence  is  more  apparent  in  our 
work  than  other  groups.  In  some  ways 


I liked  the  comparison  but  it  was 
a drag  being  given  the  Who 
revivalist  tag.  I just  put  that  down 
to  lazy  journalism.” 

He  really  became  aware  of  The  Who 
a couple  of  years  ago  when  he  heard 
the  classic  ‘My  Generation’  anthem. 

“It  sounded  different  from  anything 
I’d  heard  before.  Like  their  ’65  stuff  is 
a lot  different.” 

Not  surprisingly  Paul’s  favourite 
album  was  the  first  Who  outing  on 
Brunswick.  “I  got  hold  of  the  album 
because  of ‘My  Generation’.  I liked 
the  Morse  code  stuff  and  feedback, 
which  was  totally  new  to  me.  The 
main  thing  is  that  I’ve  never  seen 
the  band  live  which  a lot  of  people 
don’t  know.” 

The  main  attraction  and 
admiration  lay  in  Pete  Townshend’s 
ability  to  whip  off  forceful  melodies. 


‘Tommy’  he  could  just  about  take 
but  ‘Quadrophenia’  posed  a whole  lot 
of  problems.  “I  like  the  cover.  His 
intentions  were  honourable  but  for 
something  about  a working  class  kid 
it  was  far  too  complex.  Kids  worry 
more  about  trivial  things  like  waking 
up  in  the  morning  with  spots  on  their 
face  but  those  kinds  of  things  aren’t 
trivial  to  them.” 

One  major  centre  of  respect  is 
Townshend’s  early  lyrics,  which 
blended  firmly  with  the  three-minute 
volley  of  sound,  opposed  to,  say, 
“Dylan  reeling  off  a ten-line  poem 
over  the  top”. 

“Like  Ray  Davies,  he  deals  in 
melodrama  - to  really  exaggerate  an 
aspect  of  life.  To  add  a bit  of  humour  to 
it,  to  magnify  it  and  see  the  humorous 
side  of  it.  If  you’ve  only  three  minutes, 
you  have  to  do  it  quicker.”  Fittingly, 


Tl  make  sure  Hie  Jan  aren’t  around  in  14  years’ 
time.  If  you're  not  totaly  creative  all  the  time 
there’sjunnop(iitingoingon"fairiWdler 


He  cites  cuts  like  ‘Dogs’  and  ‘Circles’  as 
great  early  numbers  (remember  the 
‘Ready  Steady  Who’  EP  masterwork?) 
because  of  the  especially  strong  chord 
sequences. 

“They  stopped  writing  melodies 
around  the  time  of ‘Tommy’.  You 
try  and  pick  out  a tune  on  the  newer 
ones  and  they’re  just  not  up  to  Pete 
Townshend’s  standards.  Maybe  he’s 
sick  of  writing  melodies.  I dunno. . . 

I don’t  want  to  slag  them  off  because 
it’s  almost  too  big  a contrast  for  me 
to  grasp.” 

Paul  also  rates  (though  with  some 
reservations)  ‘A  Quick  One’  and  the 
final/title  cut  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy’s 
spiritual  journey. 

‘The  idea  behind  that  was  pretty 
clever.  I’ve  got  a live  version  which  is 
actually  much  better.  If  I was  ever 
going  to  write  my  opera  - which  is 
what  every  serious  artist  is  supposed 
to  do,  innit?  - I’d  do  it  in  two-and-a- 
half  minutes.” 


one  side  of  the  new  Jam 
single  is  their  version  of 
the  old  Kinks  number,  ‘David  Watts’. 

OK,  so  Paul  prefers  early  Who 
material  to  later,  but  surely  over  such  a 
lengthy  time-span  change, 
development  and  experimentation  is 
not  only  natural  but  essential  to 
prevent  artistic  silting  up? 

“I  suppose  after  14  years  that  does 
happen.  I’ll  make  sure  The  Jam  aren’t 
around  in  14  years  time.  If  you’re  not 
totally  creative  all  the  time  there’s 
just  no  point  in  going  on. 

“In  a recent  interview  I read  with 
him,  Pete  sounded  doubtful  about  his 
role  in  the  band,  but  if  he  feels  that  way 
so  strongly,  he  should  give  up.” 

Still,  there  is  unanimous  agreement 
that  The  Who  have  not  only  been 
hugely  influential  on  rock  in  general 
but  also  on  the  glorious  rock’n’roll 
hurly  burly  of  the  last  few  years  despite 
all  those  tiresomely  dumb  claims 
that  everything  began  from  scratch 
around  ’76. 

“A  lot  of  the  people  who  said  they’ve 
not  listened  to  The  Who’s  stuff  are  just 
lying,”  added  Paul. 

How  right  the  man  is. 


1971 
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ALL  MOD  CONS 
The  Jam 

Polydor 

Third  albums  generally  mean  that  it's  shut-up-or- 
get-up  time:  when  an  act's  original  momentum  has 
drained  away  and  they've  got  to  cover  the  distance 
from  a standing  start,  when  you've  got  to  cross 
"naive  charm"  off  your  list  of  assets. 

For  The  Jam,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Third  Album 
Syndrome  hit  with  their  second  album.  'This  Is  The 
Modern  World' was  dull  and  confused,  lacking  both 
the  raging,  one-dimensional  attack  of  their  first 
album  and  any  kind  of  newly-won  maturity. 

A couple  of  vaguely  duff  singles  followed,  and  in 
the  wake  of  a general  disillusionment 
with  the  Brave  New  World,  it  seemed 
as  if  Paul  Weller  and  his  team  were 
about  to  be  swept  under  the  carpet. 

Well,  it  just  goes  to  show  you  never 
can  tell.  'All  Mod  Cons'  is  the  third  Jam 
album  to  be  released  (it's  actually  the 
fourth  Jam  album  to  be  recorded;  the 
actual  third  album  was  judged,  found  wanting  and 
scrapped)  and  it's  not  only  several  light  years  ahead 
of  anything  they've  done  before  but  also  the  album 
that's  going  to  catapult  The  Jam  right  into  the  front 
rank  of  international  rock'n'roll;  one  of  the  handful 
of  truly  essential  rock  albums  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  title  is  more  than  grade  B punning  or  a 
clever-clever  linkage  with  the  nostalgibuzz 
packaging  (like  the  target  design  on  the  label,  the 
Swinging  London  trinketry,  the  Lambretta  diagram 
or  the  Immediate-style  lettering),  it's  a reference  to 
both  the  broadening  of  musical  idiom  and  Weller's 
reaffirmation  of  a specific  mod  consciousness. 

Remember  the  mod  ideal:  it  was  a working  class 
consciousness  that  stressed  independence,  fun  and 
fashion  without  loss  of  integrity  or  descent  into 
elitism  of  consumerism;  unselfconscious  solidarity 
and  a dollop  of  non-sectarian  concern  for  others. 
Weller  has  transcended  his  original  naivety  without 
becoming  cynical  about  anything  other  than  the 
music  business.  Mods  became  hippies  and  we 
know  that  didn't  work;  the  more  exploratory  end  of 
mod  rock  became  psychedelia. 

Just  as  Weller's  mod  ideal  has  abandoned  the 
modern  equivalent  of  beach-fighting  and 
competitive  posing,  his  mod  musical  values  have 
moved  from  '65  to  '66:  the  intoxicating  period 
between  pilled-up  guitar-strangling  and  'Sgt  Pepper'. 


Reference  points:  'Rubber  Soul'  and  'A  Quick  One' 
rather  than  'Small  Faces' and  'My  Generation'. 

'Down  In  The  Tube  Station  At  Midnight'  is  a fair 
indication  of  what  Weller's  up  to  on  this  album,  as 
was  'A-Bomb  In  Wardour  Street'  (I  can't  help 
thinking  that  he's  given  more  hard  clear-eyed 
consideration  to  the  implications  of  the  Sham  Army 
than  Jimmy  Pursey  has),  but  they  don't  remotely  tell 
the  whole  story.  For  one  thing,  Weller  has  the 
almost  unique  ability  to  write  love  songs  that 
convince  the  listener  that  the  singer  is  really  in  love 
Whether  he's  describing  an  affair  that's  going  well 
or  badly,  he  writes  with  a penetrating,  committed 
insight  that  rings  perfectly,  utterly  true. 

Weller  writes  lovingly  and  (choke  on  it) 
sensitively  without  ever  descending  to  the 
patented  sentimentality  that  is  but  the  reverse  side 
of  the  macho  coin,  and  both  sides  spell 
lovelessness.  The  inclusion  of 'English  Rose'  (a  one- 
man  pick'n'croon  acoustic  number  backed  only  by 
a tape  of  the  sea)  is  both  a musical  and  emotional 
finger  in  the  eye  for  everyone  who  still  clings  to  the 
old  punktough-guy  stereotype  and  is  prepared  to 
call  The  Jam  out  for  not  doing  likewise. 

The  brief,  brusque  title  track  and  its  immediate 
successor  ('To  Be  Someone')  examine  the  rock 
business;  first  in  a tart  V-sign  to  some 
entrepreneurial  type  who  wishes  to  squeeze  the 
singer  dry  and  then  throw  him  away,  and  second  in 
a cuttingly  ironic  track  about  a superstar  who  lost 
touch  with  the  kids  and  blew  his  career.  Weller  is,  by 

Hie  Jam  brought  u$  Hie  Sound  Of TO  in  1976,  and 
now  in  1078  they  biingus  the  snnd  of IS,  but  it  all 
sounds  fresher  and  newer  than  anything  else  this  year 

implication,  assuring  his  listeners  that  no  way  is  that 
going  to  happen  to  him 

'Mr  Clean'  is  an  attack  on  the  complacent 
middle-aged  "professional  classes".  The  extreme 
violence  of  its  language  is  matched  with  music  that 
combines  delicacy  and  aggression  with  an 


astonishing  command  of  dynamics.  The  first  side 
ends  with  'In  The  Crowd',  which  places  Weller  dazed 
and  confused  in  the  supermarket.  It  ends  with  a 
lengthy,  hallucinatory  backwards  guitar  solo  which 
sounds  as  fresh  and  new  as  anything  George 
Harrison  or  Pete  Townshend  did  a dozen  years  ago. 

'Billy  Hunt',  whom  we  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  side,  is  a faintly  ludicrous  all-powerful 
fantasy  self:  what  he  projects  in  the  day  dreams  that 
see  him  through  his  crappy  job.  The  deliberate 
naivety  of  this  fantasy  is  caughtand  projected  by 
Weller  with  a skill  that  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 

'It's  Too  Bad'  is  a song  of  regret  for  a couple's 
mutual  inability  to  save  a relationship  which  they 
both  know  is  infinitely  worth  saving.  'Fly'  is  an 
exquisite  electric/acoustic  construction,  a real 
lovers'  song,  but  from  there  on  in  the  mood 
changes  for  the  "Doctor  Marten's  apocalypse"  of 
'"A"  Bomb'  and  'Tube  Station'.  In  both  these  songs, 
Weller  depicts  himself  as  the  victim  who  doesn't 
know  why  he's  getting  trashed  at  the  hands  of 
people  who  don't  know  why  they  feel  they  have  to 
hand  out  the  aggro. 

We've  heard  a lot  of  stupid  destructive  songs 
about  the  alleged  joys  of  violence  lately  and  they  all 
stink:  if  these  songs  mean  that  one  less  meaningless 
street  fight  gets  started  then  we'll  all  owe  Paul 
Weller  a favour. 

The  Jam  brought  us  The  Sound  Of  '65  in  1976,  and 
nowin  1978they  bring  usthe  sound  of '66.  Again, 
they've  done  it  in  such  a way  that  even  though  you 
can  still  hearThe  Who  here  and 
there  and  a few  distinct 
Beatleisms  in  those  ornate 
descending  12-string  chord 
sequences,  it  all  sounds  fresher 
and  newer  than  anything  else 
this  year.  'All  Mod  Cons'  is  the 
album  that'll  make  Bob  Harris' 
ears  bleed  the  next  time  he  asks  what  has  Britain 
produced  lately;  more  important,  it'll  be  the  album 
that  makes  The  Jam  real  contenders  for  the  crown. 

Look  out,  all  you  rock  and  rollers:  as  of  now  The 
Jam  are  the  ones  you  have  to  beat. 

Charles  Shaar  Murray 
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Last  week  the  Vespas  meet  the  Bonnevilles  in  nostalgic  battle 
on  Brighton  beach.  It  was  only  for  the  film  cameras  - but 
some  of  those  mods  were  real.  Words:  Michael  Watts 


According  to  the  script,  today  being  Thursday  the 
Battle  Of  Brighton  Beach  is  to  be  re-enacted.  Its  an 
October  morning,  and  a perishing  wind  is  swirling 
around  the  stanchions  of  the  old  pier  and  the 
deckchairs  of  the  mums  and  dads;  but  once  more 
they  strip  down  to  their  summer  beach-wear  in  readiness. 

The  assistant  director  bellows  through  a megaphone.  “Regroup! 
Regroup!” 

On  the  promenade  above,  the  huddle  of  khaki  figures  begins  to 
look  menacing. 

The  megaphone  issues  a command.  And  down  the  slope  to  the 
beach  charges  the  Class  of  78,  mods  in  parkas  with  close-cropped 
hair  and  red  ears,  and  the  girls  in  their  tarty  clothes  and  thick  pancake 
make-up,  chewing  gum  and  shrieking  like  bats  homing  in  on  a blood- 
source.  They  sweep  across  the  beach,  scattering  families  and 
sandcastles  alike,  with  the  Old  Bill  hotly  in  pursuit.  Deckchairs  fly;  a 
beach  ball  is  tossed  aloft.  There  is  murder  in  the  air. 

Then,  from  the  other  direction,  appears  a knot  of  leather  boys,  all 
tooled-up  with  somewhere  to  go. 

The  camera  slowly  describes  an  arc  and  frames  a perfect  scene  of 
carnage  as  boots  lash  out  and  police  dogs  bark  at  writhing  bodies. 

But  nothing  worse  than  sand  is  spilt.  It’s  an  effort  for  hooliganism 
even  to  keep  a grim  face.  So  cold  is  it  that  action  is  preferable  to 
hanging  about  interminably  as  the  generals  behind  the  cameras  plan 
new  strategies. 

“Alright!  Come  back  now  to  your  original  positions,”  shouts  The 
Megaphone. 

“And  repair  all  the  damage  on  your  way  back.” 

There  have  been  times,  though,  when  the  mods  and  rockers  have 
really  wished  to  renew  their  ancient  enmity. 

Yesterday  the  cafe  on  the  prom  was  done  over  and 
the  rockers  copped  it  - filmically,  you  understand. 

Then  a cameraman  received  a plate  in  the  mouth, 
and  one  kid  was  bitten  by  a dog  and  had  nine  stitches 
in  a back  wound. 

“The  mods  and  rockers  are  still  fightin’,”  sniffs  Ray, 
a motor  mechanic  from  Colindale.  Hes  left  his  Harley 
chopper  at  home  and  come  down  on  the  train. 

“There’s  only  ’alf  a fuckin’  dozen  of  us.  We  get 
much  assle  we’ll  get  on  the  blower  and  we’ll  ’ave 
fuckin’  England  down  ’ere.” 

He  points  to  an  ominous  belt  that  doesn’t  look  as 
if  it  merely  supports  his  pants, 

“Nobody’ll  come  up  against  that.  That’s  four 
bloody  bike  chains  there.” 

His  friend  Twizzle  says  he’s  just  had  his  bike 
“sabotaged”.  The  brake  had  been  disconnected. 
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“Someone  done  it.  One  of  the  mods,  I should  think.” 

Then  the  two  of  them  slope  off,  maintaining  a dignified  air. 

Steve  Orridge  is  a stocky  little  guy  from  Barnsley  and  the  Vikings 
Scooter  Club,  and  he  wears  a perpetually  earnest,  hang-dog 
expression.  He’s  one  of  a bunch  of  young  mods  from  up  North  who 
have  been  recruited  for  two  weeks  by  the  makers  of  Quadrophenia , 
put  up  in  digs  and  given  a mechanic  for  their  scooters,  and  though 
they  are  grateful  they  feel  the  clubs  and  pubs  of  snobby  Brighton  are 
closed  to  their  accent. 

“T’girls  ere  fook  me  off,”  he  mutters  bitterly. 

The  surprise  is  that  real  mods  exist  at  all.  Two  thousand  extras  have 
been  hired  for  the  mods  and  rockers  scenes,  but  the  majority  of  them 
have  been  picked  up  from  the  Brighton  Labour  Exchange  (or  Job 
Centre,  as  the  euphemism  goes). 

A lot  of  them  are  punks,  a fact  which  deeply  disgusts  Steve  and  his 
fellow  mods.  They  belong  to  a new  generation  of  mod,  to  whom  the 
colours  have  been  handed  down  from  the  ’60s  by  elder  brothers  and 
sisters.  Mainly  northern,  from  Barnsley  and  Preston,  whereas  the 
rockers  on  the  set  are  from  London  and  the  South,  they  are  members 
of  clubs  which  undertake  long  scooter  runs  to  seaside  resorts.  Franc 
Roddam,  the  director  of  Quadrophenia , recruited  them  at  a scooter 
rally  in  Southend. 

Their  devotion  to  the  mod  ideal,  as  they  understand  it,  is 
unswerving.  Second-hand  shops  are  rifled  for  the  correct  gear,  and 
old  scooter  models  are  doggedly  hunted  down.  They  turn  up  in  back 
gardens,  rusting  away,  forgotten  glories  of  the  ’60s.  Some  can  be 
bought  for  30  quid. 

Steve  drove  to  Brighton  on  his  SX200.  “And  there  are  two  LI  150s  in 
t’garden,  and  an  SX  frame  that  needs  an  engine. 

“I’ve  also  got  a Suzuki  185  that  cost  me  150  quid, 
I’ve  only  rode  it  once,”  he  adds  witheringly.  These 
mods  have  a touching  faith  in  the  music  of  The  Who 
and  other  ’60s- originated  bands  like  Geno 
Washington,  although  some  of  them  say  The  Jam 
have  taken  over.  But  they  really  seem  to  be  seeking  an 
identity  and  a continuity  of  that  identity. 

Kevin  Lawn  wears  an  earring  from  which  dangles  a 
little  silver  scooter  (removed,  for  the  sake  of  historical 
accuracy,  during  filming). 

“I’ve  got  a little  girl  of  two,”  he  confides,  “and  I’ll 
make  ’er  a mod  when  she  grows  up.  She  sits  on  my 
scooter  now.  She  loves  it.  And  my  brother,  ’e’s  30,  ’e’s 
still  a mod.” 

These  kids,  in  their  late-teens  and  early-20s,  gritty 
but  small  beside  the  swaggering  rockers,  are  wary  of 
their  arch-foe  around  the  set.  But,  out  of  earshot,  they 
define  their  differences.  ^ 
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^ “Look  at  a lad  on  a scooter,”  explains  Steve,  “ow  good  he  is.  Then 

just  look  at  that  one  on  a bike  - you  can’t  go  out  dressed  up  on  a bike.” 
“It’s  class,  mod,”  says  another,  warming  to  the  conversation. 
“You’re  on  a scooter,  you  got  freedom,  you  do  what  you  want.” 

“We go  everywhere.  Were  never  at  ’ome.” 

“If  rockers  wanted  to  start  anythin,’  they  could  wipe  us  out,  but 
they’ve  no  sense  of  style,  ’ave  they?  They’re  just  like  sheep,  they  follow 
t’crowd.  We  like  to  be  different,  mods  like.” 

“This  lad  ere,  Martin,  is  dedicated  t’scooters.  ’E’s  got  a scooter 
stripped  down  in  bedroom,  y’know.” 

“All  t’walls  are  panelled  wi’  it.” 

“It’s  in  yer  blood.  I’ve  ad  a scooter  since  I were  16  and  I’m  22  now 
and  I can’t  gi’  it  oop.  I’m  injected  wi’  it.” 

“Were  chromin’  us  bikes  oop  six  months  ’o  year,  tunin’  it,  gettin’ 
all  extras  on  it,  gettin’  it  ready  for  first  run  to  Scarborough.” 

“Every  Bank  ’oliday.” 

“We  know  kids  from  all  over  t country  just  with  scooters.  It’s  like  a 
brother’ood,  in’t  it?” 

“I  were  at  Skegness  and  somebody  asked  me  if  I were  an  ’ippie.” 
(A  look  of  baffled  outrage.) 

“This  film  will  bring  ’em  back.  Wi’  a vengeance.” 

“We’re  talking  about  tekkin’  a run  to  London  for  t’premiere.” 
“Fetch  everybody  down.” 

“Loads’ll  go  then.” 

“It’s  somethin’  in  the  blood. . .” 

I don’t  know  what  clicked  inside  me,  but  I got  fed  up  with  sleeping  under 
the  flyover.  The  weather  was  terrible  for  a start.  Two  rainy  nights  and 
that  was  it.  I really  started  to  fancy  going  back  to  Brighton.  I still  had 
about 200  leapers  left,  kept  me  company. 

What  was  really  weird  was  seeing  this  bird  that  I really  liked.  I even 
had  heron  the  beach  at  Brighton.  Two  in  a sleeping  bag  is  really  cosy  until 
you  re  finished. 

Anyway,  she  was  with  my  mate,  Dave.  Him!  She  walked  right  past  me 
after  a dance  at  the  Goldhawk.  The  girl  of  my  best  friend  and  all  that.  It 
did  me  in.  It  was  like  the  last  straw.  The  real  last  straw  was  yet  to  come. 
I was  so  brought  down,  I smashed  me  GS  up  in  the  pissing  rain.  I can’t 
bear  to  think  about  it. 

I walked  to  the  station  down  the  railway  tracks,  across  the  river.  I felt 
like  throwing  myself  in  front  of  a train,  but  I didn’t.  I took  about  20 
leapers  at  once,  got  a first  class  ticket  to  Brighton  and  set  off  to  my  land  of 
dreams.  (From  ‘Jimmy’s  Story’  on  ‘Quadrophenia’) 


The  punk  meets  The  Godfather 

It’s  costing  two  and  a half  million  dollars  to  make  a film  of  The  Who’s 
‘Quadrophenia’,  but  it’s  totally  British;  which  is  what  Pete  Townshend 
wanted.  After  Ken  Russell’s  stylized  Tommy  he  was  looking  for  a 
treatment  that  was  naturalistic  but  still  under  British  direction. 


“lfrockerewantedtostaitanytliin’tlieyimldwveiisout.but 
they've  got  no  sense  of  style,  ave  they?  They’re  just  ike  sheep, 
they  follow  tcrnwd.  We  Hte  to  be  different  mods  Hce"  Steve 


Officially,  The  Who  Films  Ltd  will  be  presenting  a co-production 
by  film  executive  Roy  Baird  and  Bill  Curbishley,  The  Who’s  manager. 
But  The  Who  have  put  in  none  of  their  own  bread;  that’s  gone  to  the 
semi-documentary  of  their  career,  The  Kids  Are  Alright,  which  John 
Entwistle  has  recently  been  editing  in  America.  That  Quadrophenia  is 
being  made  at  all  is  a tribute  to  The  Who’s  growing  bankability  in  the 
film  business. 

The  Who  themselves  are  little  involved  in  its  making,  although 
Roger  Daltrey,  who  lives  near  Brighton,  has  occasionally  cast  a 
proprietorial  eye  over  its  progress.  Townshend  is  committed  to 
writing  some  new  music,  and  the  makers  hope  to  include  songs  by 
other  mod  favourites  of  the  ’60s’. 

In  short,  the  film  is  Franc  Roddam’s.  Roddam,  32,  from  Cleveland, 
is  best  known  as  a television  director.  Earlier  this  year  he  made  Dummy, 


the  award-winning  play  about  a deaf-mute  girl  that  was 
amongst  other  attributes,  by  its  fiercely  realistic  direction. 

The  Who  had  wanted  to  film  a version  of ‘Quadrophenia’  for  many 
years,  and  four  months  ago  Baird,  who  had  an  association  with  them, 
suggested  Roddam  as  director.  Townshend,  who  had  been  considering 
Nick  Roeg  or  Alan  Parker,  had  seen  Dummy  and  reacted  instantly. 

“I  think  Pete  Townshend  thought  now  was  the  time  to  do  it  because 
of  the  punk  movement,”  says  Roddam.  (Not  true,  replies  Townshend: 
the  time  was  merely  financially  opportune.) 

Eventually  Roddam,  collaborating  with  two  different  writers, 
developed  a script  which  he  hoped  “remains  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
album,  of  The  Who  and  the  mods,  and  of  revolt  itself”.  This  was  a 
difficult  undertaking.  What  narrative  there  is  on  the  album  is  briefly 
sketched  in  Townshend’s  liner  notes  which  assume  the  first-person  voice 
of  Jimmy,  a kid  who  attempts  to  find  a sense  of  purpose  through  the  mod 
movement  and  suffers  various  adventures  in  London  and  Brighton. 

Jimmy  is  not  only  a distillation  of  adolescent  neuroses,  he  is  a 
composite  of  predominant  characteristics,  in  The  Who  themselves: 
Daltrey  the  fighter,  Moon  the  madman,  Entwistle  the  romantic  and 
family  man,  and  Townshend  the  seeker. 

“The  idea  of  Quadrophenia  is  that  someone  is  not  being  allowed  to 
be  themselves,”  declares  Roddam.  He  is  a slight,  boyish  figure  who 
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sports  a drooping  moustache  and  has  an  odd  Irish  lilt  to  his  accent 
(the  result,  he  thinks,  of  large  numbers  of  Irish  settling  in  his 
hometown).  “There  are  pressures  from  family,  school  and  work,  and 
if  you  want  to  move  on  you  have  to  resist  those  pressures. 

“It’s  ten  days  in  the  life  of  one  guy  in  1964,  and  he’s  trying  to  find 
himself.  In  the  end  he  rejects  the  mods,  too.  What  I’m  doing  is  a 
translation  of  the  album,  if  you  like.  I’m  using  ‘Quadrophenia’  as  an 
inspiration,  plus  my  own  knowledge  of  the  period,  because  I was  18  in 
’64  - though  I was  never  a mod  or  a rocker. 

“I  want  the  film  to  work  on  several  levels.  As  nostalgia,  as  a rock  film 
with  all  themusic-becauseweintendtogetmusicbyGeno  Washington, 
Georgie  Fame  and  the  Small  Faces,  among  others  - in  its  own  right  as  a 
story,  and  as  something  with  a social  and  contemporary  relevance. 

“If  Jimmy  likes  the  mods  at  all,  you  see,  its  that  they  move  with  one 
voice.  I think  there’s  a direct  link  from  the  mods  through  to  the  punks 
and  the  National  Front. 

“The  mods  weren’t  in  any  way  revolutionary.  They  worked  and 
spent  their  money  on  clothes  and  pills  and  music.  They  weren’t  saying, 
let’s  change  the  work  system;  they  weren’t  interested  in  change  but  in 
getting  the  best  from  what  was  there,  and  in  a way  that’s  what  makes 
them  boring. 

“Eventually,  they  settled  down  and  got  married;  they  had  no 
politics  or  social  awareness,  but  they  were  a socially  interesting  group. 
It  was  the  first  time  young  people  had  mobility  and  money,  and  so  the 
media  were  aware  of  it.  Out  of  it  came  RSG!,  the  clothes  market  and 
all  the  rest. 

“Punk,  I think,  is  interesting  in  that  it’s  a disruptive  force.  It’s  saying 
there’s  a complacency  in  fashion,  music  and  moral  attitudes.  And 
with  that  background  this  is  the  right  time  to  make  Quadrophenia. 

“In  the  past  the  films  I’ve  made  have  been  about  people  who  lack 
experience,  and  therefore  they  can  be  taken  advantage  of.  I’d  like  to 
get  people  into  a situation  where  they  don’t  get  bullied  and  pushed 
around,  either  by  society  or  individuals. 

“Dummy,  for  example,  was  about  a person  who  couldn’t  receive 
information,  and  neither  could  she  give  it  out,  not  just  because  she 
was  deaf  - she  was  an  extreme  example  of  all  of  us. 

“But  that’s  one  side  of  my  films.  The  other  is  that  I’m  interested  in 
people  whore  looking  for  alternatives,  and  Jimmy  is  one  of  them.” 

Townshend  professes  himself  pleased  with  the  script,  but  retains 
his  caution  about  the  working  of  the  film  industry. 

“The  biggest  danger  is  that  it  could  come  out  looking  like  That’ll  Be 
The  Day  or  Stardust , because  low-production  British  pictures  have 
that  look  about  them.  I suppose  I’m  banking  on  the  fact  that  Franc 
Roddam  is,  I think,  the  only  British  TV  director  who’s  gonna  properly 
make  that  transition  to  film.  If  he  does  pull  it  off  I don’t  think  there’s 
gonna  be  anything  stopping  him.” 

The  style  will  certainly  be  un-flashy  because  Roddam  declares  he 
has  put  content  before  form:  there  are  no  high  or  low  angles,  for 
instance.  The  film  will  look  like  “Belfast,  or  a football  club  brawl”. 


He  has  also  chosen  unknown  actors  and  actresses  from  un- 
theatrical backgrounds. 

Jimmy  is  played  by  a 19-year-old  from  King’s  Cross,  Phil  Daniels, 
who  had  a recent  part  in  Barry  Keefe’s  TV  play  about  bored  working 
class  kids,  Hanging  Around,  but  who  is  probably  best  remembered  in 
that  David  Bailey  ad  for  Olympus  cameras.  (“That’s  David  Bailey.” 
“Who’s  e,  then?”).  His  girlfriend  in  Quadrophenia,  Leslie  Ash,  has 
done  little  beside  modelling. 

Daniels,  a sly,  engaging  Londoner  who  mooches  around  the  set  in 
his  parka  and  tight  brown  suit,  turns  out  to  be  a singer  and  guitarist  in 
a band  called  Renoir.  “Nuffin’  to  do  wiv  punk,”  he  says;  in  fact,  he 
shares  with  Townshend  a passion  for  Bruce  Springsteen,  whom  he 
saw  at  Hammersmith  Odeon.  “E’s  a great  man,  in  e?” 

His  father  is  a caretaker,  his  mother  an  accounts  clerk,  and  he  still 
lives  at  home.  Despite  his  age,  he  was  always  familiar  with  The  Who, 


he  says,  and  bought  ‘Quadrophenia’  when  it  came  out  in  1973.  For 
this  part  he  has  listened  to  a lot  of  Who  and  Geno  Washington,  and 
talked  to  mods  from  the  ’60s. 

“They  say  kids  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  newspapers.  They 
don’t  regret  the  period  at  all,  none  of  ’em;  they  love  it.  They  say  it  was 
all  very  nutty,  wrecking  all  these  places.  Lovely.”  A wicked  smile 
crosses  his  pinched,  freckled  face. 

The  ’70s,  going  on  ’80s 

The  irony  of  Quadrophenia  is  that  for  Townshend  the  mod  era  is  now 
fossilised.  “It  stopped  very,  very  suddenly,  and  in  a very  definitive  way; 
and  what  stopped  was  the  attitude,  that  identification  with  other 
people  on  the  street,  that  affirmation.” 

Townshend  sits  on  Brighton  Pier  and  ruminates.  Over  there  is  the 
Florida  Rooms,  where  The  Who  used  to  play;  now  it’s  full  of  dolphins. 
Below,  the  camera  crew,  surrounded  by  curious  locals,  is  shooting  a 
close-up  of  a rocker  getting  his  head  kicked  in. 

Along  the  promenade  the  Preston  Wildcats  and  the  5.15s  are 
roaring  off;  for  those  Brighton  people  who  don’t  know  but  who  do 
remember,  it’s  an  uneasy  sight. 

“The  details  around  it,  the  subtlety,  fell  apart,”  Townshend  continues, 
“and  the  way  I feel  about  it  now  is  not  at  all  nostalgic.  After  all,  I can 
neither  pretend  to  be  able  to  look  like  a mod  now,  nor  even  want  to. 

“But  there  was  something  about  it  that  was  very,  very  fine.  Fine  is 
really  the  right  word  for  it.”  ■ 


‘Iheideaof^jadropheniaistliatsonioneisrotallowedtobe 
theniselves.ltstendaysintl)eifeDfonegiiyand  he'stryingto 
fjndhimselllntlieendherejectstl)emods.too"Francltoddaiii 
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Extras  re-enact 
the  mods  vs 
rockers  battles, 
Brighton,  1978 
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You've  seen  the  Parkas, you've  heard  The 
Rumours  and  you'd  be  well  advised  to 
catch  The  Chords. 

The  recently-exposed  mod  revival  gathers 
speed.  Initiated  solely  by  a hardcore  of 
underground  bands,  its  intention  (so  they 
claim)  is  to  recreate  the  spirit  of  the  punk 
boom  and  not  just  resurrect  mod  music. 

Their  growing  army  smitten  with  anorexia 
and  squarely  sheared  crops,  insist  they're  new 
mods  whose  '60s  garb  fronts  a 79  attitude. 
Predictably,  there's  opposition. 

The  Deptford  punks  are  lining  the  walls 
suspiciously  eyeing  the  mod  contingent  as 
they  shuffle  round  the  dancefloor. 

There's  a slight  tension  that's  strangely 
reassuring.  There's  also  a reek  of  contrivance  - 
a sense  it's  all  just  a synthetic  context  to  give  a 
directionless  music  some  kind  of  immediate 
significance.  But  a couple  of  numbers  from 
The  Chords  and  all  dissent  is  shown  the  door. 

Young,  under-rehearsed  and  competent, 
their  awareness  of  detail  goes  way  beyond 
snappy  suits,  shirts,  ties  and  Rickenbackers. 

Individually,  all  four  are  in  complete  control. 
Together,  they're  sometimes  loose  as  hell  and 
wildly  out  of  tune.  But  none  of  that  hides  an 
acute  understanding  of  mod  music. 

They  set  the  tone  by  including  the 
obligatory  covers  - 'Knock  On  Wood', 

'Circles'  and  a stunning  version  of  the  Small 
Faces'  'Hey  Girl'.  In  the  same  vein,  their  own 
numbers  are  brash,  confident,  forceful  pop. 

With  such  strong  originals  and  the  added 
capacity  of  a four-piece  framework,  they'll 
soon  reduce  those  inevitable  tags.  Whether  or 
not  the  initial  sparks  of  modrophenia  get 
fanned  by  the  media  out  of  all  proportions. 
The  Chords  have  enough  class  to  survive. 
Mark  Ellen 


Paul  Weller 
strains  his  vocal 
chords  and  his 
trousers,  1979 


since  the  business  of  being  a mod 
was  always  essentially  male. 

If  Friday  had  been  ’64  or  ’65 
and  The  Jam  a genuine  mod 
band,  they  wouldn’t  have  been 
playing  here  at  the  former 
Finsbury  Park  Astoria.  No 
mod  band  ever  got  that  big. 

The  Who  were  Shepherd’s  Bush 
scruffs  kitted  out  in  Carnaby 
Street,  the  Small  Faces  were  more 
like  it,  but  they  didn’t  play  mod 
music.  Georgie  Fame,  Chris 
Farlowe,  Ronnie  Jones  et  al  were 
the  ones,  and  they  played  all  night 
to  stand-up  pilled-up  crowds  in 
clubs.  And  the  best  stuff,  anyway, 
was  all  on  import  records. 

The  Who,  however,  took  mod 
to  the  provinces,  the  way  John 
Stephen  put  its  clothes  in  high 
street  boutiques,  and  it  was  their 
spirit  that  infiltrated  the  evening, 
a spirit  made  manifest  by  the 
vast  target  hovering  behind  the 
drum  kit,  the  indelible  symbol 
of  Moon’s  T-shirt.  The  Jam  lack 
that  band’s  voice,  but  none  of 
the  vigour. 

Paul  Weller’s  songs  are 
powerful  anthems  to  be  sung 
along  with  from  start  to  finish, 
and  the  crowd  did  just  that,  having 
leapt  up  and  as  near  the  front  as 
the  bouncers  (cotton  wool  spilling 
from  their  ears  as  if  their  brains 
were  made  of  it)  would  permit 


The  Jam  live  at  the 
Rainbow,  London 
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Fashion  notes 

first.  The  band, 
of  course,  were 
in  their  sharp  suits,  looking 
less  like  matching  mods,  though, 
than  a good  old  group  in 
uniform.  Out  front  parkas 
predominated,  as  if  plum  lewers 
and  peanut  suits  had  never 
existed.  Parkas  originated  as 
practical  wear  for  the  boys  with 
scooters,  but  there  were  major 
faces  who  wouldn’t  be  seen  dead 
on  two  wheels. 

Indeed,  the  essence  of  mod 
elegance  was  minutiae:  the  name 
on  the  label  no-one  ever  saw,  a 
millimetric  precision  in  the  depth 
of  vents  or  pocket  flaps,  the 
arrangement  of  ticket  pockets 
inside  the  jacket.  The  girls  in  the 
audience  were  less  concerned  to 
recreate  the  cult  or  didn’t  know 
how  - not  that  it  mattered  much, 


them  from  the  moment  the 
music  began. 

They  massed  before  the 
apron,  pogoing  and  passing 
broken  seats  above  their  heads 
like  fainted  kids  at  football, 
knowing  not  just  the  numbers, 
which  mostly  came  from  All  Mod 
Cons’,  but  even  the  running 
order.  A new  set  is  clearly  due. 

Unlike  Jimmy  Pursey  and  some 
others,  The  Jam  maintain  an  old- 
fashioned  aloofness  from  their 
audience  - Weller  never  once 
looked  anyone  in  the  eye  - and  the 
succession  of  solo  dancers  on  the 
stage’s  edge  were  whipped  off 
within  seconds  like  unsuccessful 
auditioners,  but  they’re  loved  none 
the  less  for  that  and  were  called 
back  for  a double  encore. 

A closing  question:  why  do 
roadies  always  look  like  hippies? 
John  Pidgeon 


CHRIS  HORLER/KEL  EDGE 


QUADS? 

QUODS? 

Who  are  they  and  how  do  you  spell  it? 
ADRIAN  THRILLS  looks  at  the  sounds 
and  styles  of  Modrophenia  '79 


"Evet y time  yOa  WOfk  damr  Oxford  Stroci 
Waste  ifoyS.  yOu  S*C  OPP  rtMrtt  drfatre  wy? jrrrtp 

eptrke  * 

BHIy  H,  Tl»  Chord*. 

JTn  Wa  tesf  taw  years,  everything  toss come 
— j ‘ads.  nxkebitfy  — and  fir#  mod 

Wing  if  tha  tatf  to  matt?  a fast  oowetadk.  So 
it's  gvtfobe  tha  pn 9 with  a mat  ehanee  of 
ft trying, " 

Bab,  1 A Bilhnil  Crum  mod, 

“tided  is  not  prat  tvhmf  VOW  foo*  It’r  whaf 

Q&as  on  it 1 yout  head.  Hr*  mu*  an  attitude 
Wao  s Witting  aft*  But  th*  mods  you’rw 
getting  now  am  73  mods,  Tha yJ™  nor  trying 
£0  fwvrva  anything. r' 

CUva,  Enflarid:  mod  fjuutae  editor. 


YOU  Sf  £ them  ot  Jam  gigs,  or 
maybe  juftl  sniff  mg  out  a pair  of 
Doctor  MafTflh-'s  or  some  OK-airmry 
thread*  i n a surplus  store,  You'd  toon 
be  noting  the  mullipty log  n u mpots  of 
scoots  on  runtdown  to  the  south 
coast  resorts:  cheek  the  loofans,  WhiHr 
socks.,  ala-prases,  two  ■botton  jackets, 
Fred  Perry  and  SEaiortg^r  shirts ... 

Alt  al  a ludifon  — over  the  pa«  1 Z mortlh# 
— ihgti  Mom  10  toe  ail  these 
nh3?ply  d^scd.  short  hail  ed  k*ds  Ml  b-flUuv 
dsric  green  partus.  more  often  than  not 
carpeted  in  bodge*,  *llck*r*,  towlc*. 
patches,  I ran -cm,  Brendan*.  or  chaihed’cm 
slogans. 

This  Sms  ISM  year  wo  wur*  In  the  middle 
of  a ernem-seui#  gras* -row*  rockabilly 
revival.  This  year : W-Q-Dl 

Just  What  we  needed,  eh  f .Another  revival. 
Another  movement  wrtb  all  the  Mihfcomd 
murow  oilndednass  and  gang  beiElestliai 
Another  Movement  usually  enfa-il*  ... 

H mrvtr,  something  — M they  *jjy  — Is 
most  dellnlcely  IntheeFr, 

Mo-onfl  swims  |p  know  precisely  whaf  |l 
slgnHiax.  Few  people  seem  tg  have  n-nry  idnu 
pr  wtiM  it  going  In  bewmn  of  It  But  it  ts 
happening,  al  bait  cm  ■ minor  scale  os  yci 
And  — unlike  llw  powprpop  hype  pi  I Z 
months  back  which  wai  gonnratwd  In  the 
minda  of  The  «WJi#  Ood  (he  iwaaCy  ptflm*  of 
taph,  hungry  A*R  mem  — ih«B  year's  t'Jng 

(pnpi  1}  kt  coming  from  the  roots  ypws  rd* 
There  haven't  been  h miny  gigs 

edvertisod  almost  eoleV  toy  word  of  mouth 
or  “it  best  — a couple  of  hundred  Xeroxed 
handbills  *inoe  the  embryonic  d*ys  o*  pu**, 
The  effecthreneM  of  the  rootsy  DiV 
enthuelmm  |Kpi  tiujroetorlw*  Mod  '79’  wee 
lilortretsd  recently  when  The  Chords  —one 
□1 1 ha  capital1!,  'finding  ihvbki  mad  groups 
— played  their  fortnightly  Saturday 
rnsidency  at  Thn  WeUfogipA,  In  Waterloo. 

The  liny  bar  wni  sard  mud  to  lha  light 
finings  by  parka-clad  hordes. 

Wh  ich  brings  us  ten  ho  bunds,  a inugh  list 
Cil  Which  »S  BS  long  ai  Brighton  bunch  itsnil 
Thera' a Purple  Kean*  and  The  Cobras  from 
Rbmlord,  lha  aforementioned  Chords  Irom 
Deprioni,  fins  f uaiiona  iram  Holloway.  Tint 

Merton  Parkas  from  — Oh  y set  — Med  OH 

Park,  Certain  &»nei  And  The  Myueroni 
from  Elm  P*rit  The  StOPters  Irom  Enfield  f 
Cove  el  ry  I So*rllj<md  Ct»ke  your  pickl.  Long 
TpIL  Shorty  ond  CHI  can®  from  Brighton,  The 
Low  Numbeiefrom  Cemden  Town.  The 
Effli  mnrtors  from  Toflonhem,  Setnjl  Affair 
f mm,  lllordr  Tho  flfaky  Ties  from  Moflinflhem. 


Tho  Vaspas  from  Wad ordr  The  Points, 

Trench  Blues,  The  Teenbeets,  Datoura,  Back 
To  Zero,  The  Ooldeo  Feces  . 

Mon  ere  unknown  qu«hfitie*.  A rair 
number  are  doomed  to  obscurity.  But  the 
best:  — three  ol  which  ere  featured  later  on  In 
this  piece  — ire  definitely  wodby  of  yoor 
ettontlen  et  good  bends  in  thek  own  right 
imespetl  ivo  of  'the  mod  thing1. 

Many  ol  them  are  prona  to  oonrtinueily 
^taPHlng  tnow  won  derail  iy  evoostlive 
namet  the  trouble  whh  mod  monlk«r«  befog 
that  demand  is  *lr##dy  ilarling  looutilrip  Lhe 

timiledpupp'ly- 

Thue  Tha  Low  Number*  were  UJitil  recently 
The  Two  Tunes,  end  before  that  The  Cumdan 
Town  Action  Lon#  Tall  Shorty  used  to  be 
Tha  Indicators  Captain  Scarlet  etc  were 
loemttrEy  Tha  Slurp  Set,  end  Secret  Affair 
sprang  from  the  aahas  of  the  dreaded  Hew 
Hearts. 

Csi  the  pKAure?  Don't  bother  it*  probably 
etteedy  changed  I 

"U’s  a Wf  seena  ml  thm  moment,  but  Wai'a 
patdy  to*  fi't  no  m ready  smedaesfe.  Onaa  it 

gats  hig  you  WUrtl ! .trWhV  wf icra  you  *<*, 

"At  tt  iff  rnd/Meny  rnoj  r of  rda  Wa  we  know 
ate  mods.  tike,  ft  you  tea  tomaon*  ai  a gtg 
and  r heyrae  mod  you’d  go  up  and  taik  to 

them  because  Of  tOtL 

"Theta's  a type  of  comradeship  tfre  tn  the 
aedy  days  of  pitrdc. " 

Paul,  W,  Swiss  Cotuge  mod, 


THE  RftST  thing  ygp  need  to  teftbW  ibOul 
what  cuuld  l.tao~taiily  get  tagged  H 
t»  mens  than  I uit  Th*  Mow  Mod  Scnmd 
is  that,  sfrlaiy  tpeoVing,  iher#  ifrnT  ofin. 

Thnr*  is  riol  hing  fhiH'ir  chin^  the  world 
or  ravalkitiaidse  rook  aswoliOftwh.  Thare 
am  no  extravagant  claim*  nude,  and  none  to 
tulfit. 

That  said,  the  cur ran|  mod  PCSMUrloif 
ma##  duo  SO  unrMceasSry  anach  rpiupm  — || 
lit*  SS  healthily  into  the  late  '70s  scheme  as 
The  Sang  Of  f our-  Tha  Mamban  and  Public 
Image  Ltd. 

Jor  reellee  that  and  we  should  fc»  okay. 
What  doe*  ikFR,  here  end  new,  is  a 
plethora  of  bonds  each  idem  i tying 
themselves  to  some  degree  with  various 
eipecls  ot  J«s  youth  ftdturo. 

The  currant  trap  al  groups  wl  N read«ly  dafl 
tluir  tkrfars  add  acknawkidge  their  nwpetf 
for  [he  flavour  of  'SOa  mod.  Juotas 
v4gp#oui4y  they  will  eih  phasuo  their 
herd-headed,  porripunli  chared  crist  ic*.  Bui 
to  assume  that  nemo  ef  tho  bend*  lined 
above  have  any  Individual  chs  rottor  nr 
enythlng  original  and  eorttamporary  to  offer 
would  be  eynlcel  and  inaccurac*. 

Indeed,  Tim  Chords,  sey,  are  as  different 
from  The  PUrpto  Heeds  be  tha  Se*  Prttols 
were  Irom  The  Clesh  3a  month*  aga. 

Walur*1lyh  There  4*  intense  rivalry  — alwny* 
a histuthy  sign  — and  this  ohen  spill*  over 
into  bUehlnoss  : Th#  Rxation*  claim  Tha 
Sowlen  *r*  iryirtg  too  hard  10  revive  th* 
"arty1  aspects  of  '60s.  tnodiim  and  The 
Chords  slupIcUy  slag  oh  The  Puro le  Haarts 
FQr  tseta  own  ally  doing ' La-ndpiVi  Bui  mng'  *1 
*n  encore. 

In  the  main,  however,  there'll  * spirit  ol 
CBITIB  r*darie  that  again  hnrk>  beck  (O  lhtr 
halcyon  ICO  Club  days  Ol  Th*  Clash  and 
Pistol*. 

But  the  bands  ata  not  having  u alithuir 
own  way. 

Already  tha  flret  fanaiha  of  tha  madwav* 


hasemetgad:  Maximum  Speed. 

nun  by  thru*  Enfield  mod*  end  edited  try 
Give  — anu  of  th#  l*n*  whbM  comments 
form  iha  framawodt  of  this  article  — 

Ms Mtmum  Speedteaturm  bond  reviews  plot 
» collage  of  old  pidun»,  including  the 
Inevitable  beech  fights. 

loterostirigly,  iho  thr*o  ecrtbtdets  w*mj 
produce  it  hove  also  started  promoting  their 
own  gig*,  iha  firar  of  which  was  a 
nUni-festival  in  Entield  boaning  lour  group* 
— The  Purple  Hearts,  Tha  Fljcolkiivi,  The 
Scooter*  flock  To  Zero  — backed  by  a 
triuebeet.  ska  and  motown  disco.  And  at)  for 
SO  pence! 

A dear-coi  case  of  eomrame  doing  the 
right  deed  tor  the  right  reason*  at  the  right 
price. 

Innvhnbty.  enuopreneu  r*  pr*  beginning  10 
get  hip  Ip  1 h*  hip  that  Ihar*rs  lucre  in  dtw n 
<S*fB  loafer*  und  anplmting  ttiia  healthy, 
rofyeshingiy  rootay.  naive  toirfusad  racanar 
for  uhfl  they  car. 

1 Jartr'  |ac*fcta  ere  already  sailing  ar  E3b  a 
throw  la  the  Carnaby  Cavern  erotmd  tha 
ceriw  Irom  NMECeftiial,  SLa-praseto 
avllablaat  C18in  tha  Kings  Hud  and  tha 
cda«*lliGdb«pQtt  0!  the  mtitie|Hp«Tt  *ra 

Itqariity  fi.ll  ing  with  ado  fpr  ek-NATlQ  partit*. 

And  jttrt  try  wcurtlng  tbp  AAfl  men  at  th* 
bgr  should  you  happen  to  cheneo  upon  a 
Phrpl*  Hearts,  gig . So  ll  g0W- 

Jg*t  where  ila*  haedlng  w*  should  know 
by  lumrnqr,  with  th*  general  natoasa  0^  the 
Ouadropbania  Wm  and  mod  oenlpp  pag* 
a-prptad-G  Ip  *11  th*  iJiljla.dE 


,riWo*f  of  the  gifts  W*  O go  to  tho  modgiga 
With  US  wear profty  much  the  same  dfOJftB* 
*slheOJb**£  nsem#m  rea^|rt^dbflTsoa 
.irwny  girfs  dressed  as  mods  is  jitfl  that 
them's  been  no  publicity  about  whet  they're 
supposed  to  wear- 

'Vntike  the  Mpkes,  they've  had  no-one  to 
mnde i‘  themt&fvas  op.  I suppose  the  oniy 
p&riOh  ih  The  last  few  yeets  has  been  Faiye 
fife  reedy. ..  she  dressed  it  ait  bough  who 
never  aotoatty  came  out  and  said  that  she 
was  a mod. 

'Another  thing  fa  thet  most  of  the  bend*  fh 
London  are  too  concerned  with  trying  tp  took 
right  as  mods  in  terms  of  drew, 

of  the  best  toende  are  from  tha 
jyOurbjs  — pieces  dke  EndeM  and  Romford.  “ 

Tony.  19,  Wembley  mod 


THE  PURPLE  HEARTS,  regarded  by 

many  ea  the  be«,  hail  from  Homlovd  in 
Essex. 

They  lOtmod  In  >?+77  ploying  ipirilrd punk 
S*  Bobbie  flalchefi  — nal  Jack  Plug  I - And 
The  Socket*,  belprv  huist ing  Lhuir  present 
name  from  the  back  ot  a Small  Focus  album. 

Bab  Maivton,  Thuir  rwtivu,  valatilu  vaca  <i*1, 
*ay*  Ifw  mad  aHlli*Eion  came  about  Ehrbugh 
lhair  dfaitluiionmant  with  whaE  had  bOCOirte 
of  punk, 

,JWo  Judi  warned.  10  do  Bomathing  olhw 
ihaopunk.  We  didn't  av*T  puite  fit  mto  the 
punk  thing  a-nd  I pereohslly  got  dlaHlusiopHid 
With  il  pyurtv  quickly 


TTlf  Pvrpie  Hearts  fwm  Romford.  Pic  ktika  Laytr 


Tho  Gbordi  from  DeptfordL 


The  fiaetione  from  Worth  London. 
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rumo  enough  to  nils*  pufA^n 
going  «i  dunflB  tha  world. 

Al  on*  jag*  vri  |UDl  hiudfd  1!w  band  on 
Ihe  heed  for  pbddt a month  ex  *o  we  get 

w h<d  tip.  But  iiMJ-n  w*  reckoned  Ih*i  H we 
dill  give  up  h would  Just  be  admitting  dalasi. 

Th#  Ihtng  4r  when  W*  flPl  bode  together, 
w*  dldn‘1  have  to  radically  chtnge  any  ol  our 
I daai  Wm  always  did  want  I ra  play  i hi  t ly  pa 
vf  music. 

Jll  was  jjual  Ih jiE  wa  h#dn'E  boon  technically 
able  tn  play  il  up  unlil  now.  Nd-ran#'!  going 
to  believe  ua . but  we’v#  bean  into  The  mod 
iMngfor  Uve  y*e*a 

"Evan  rt*nm  we  played  The  Roxy  o«  The 
Socket*,  we  ware  doing  ’Whel  eh  » Gonna  Do 
About  it' 

'To  ih  then"*  much  monHo  it  then  |iwt 
mod  end  Ih#  mod  revival . Wo  are  ploying 
Ibis  sort  Of  music  #T  lb#  moment  end  wra’II 
■till  b«  playi  rag  it  (hip  time  mret  year  when  the 
prasani  mod  rovivnl  thing  hap  blown  over. 

"PsrfoneEly,  I cao  onty  see  Ibl*  current 
mod  thing  tasting  six  month*,  Maybe  a y**r. 
The  trouble  It  there  *r#  too  merry  people 
trying  to  revive  H exeetty  w It  wm  then, 
going  out  end  buying  scooter*  and  all  IM-" 

If  The  Socket*  wwe.  In  Bab'e  words,  "punk 
IjiIuhi  to  *ti  logical  -corachiBigra  — no  King  had 
more  then  three  chords",  then  the  Hmib  are 
never  anything  lean  Ehan  (umpriBnl  fend 
deny,  wilhgurUriii  Simon  Stebbidg’s 
■eedback-r  >dden  h-Bywire  rautwh  well  to  Che 
fora. 

They  cover  three  oldie*  — The  Monkees' 
'Steppin'  Swn*',  Deyid  Bowie  And  Th* 

Lower  Third'*  Tin  t Help  Thlrtklog  About 
Me'  end  wicked  W'  ison  Pickett1* 
gu<- wrenching 'II  You  Nraod  Me.'  Hu  I ■t'a-lhe 
eight  original*  thpt  make  up  the  bulk  of  I heir 
live  wt  that  Iww  no  doubt*  aa  ip  wbw 
dmatfe  Porpta  Heart*  era  living  Hi. 

"h  * a fen  Thet  none  ol  our  *onga  could 
h*v#  been  wt  man  rn  1865/'  emphHlee* 
drummer  Gary  Sparks, 

JTt  would  be  narrowminded  of  u i to  wy 
thet  we’r*  ■ mod  bend,  fulletop.  and  that  we 
o*dy  play  mod  muaic,  W*  get  a mini  anixTuna 
it  our  gig#,  Thijre'n  punka,  skins  and  mod* 
■'Our  mu*lc  Hi  pop  music.  Wn'ral  pop 
group.  My  influences  am  obviously  STev 
etuft  and  'HDt  pop.  But  even  now  wt'ra  *im 
inriuenoadby  purak.  especially  oerty  Clash 
endihingi  likeibiL 

"On  the  first  Clash  album  they  warn  Hiking 
about  things  that  actually  meant  something 
In  the  everyday  kve*  of  people  like  in-  On  me 
second  album.  It's  all  Iffi*  world  politic*  shit. 

"We  don't  went  to  recreate  and  raviva  in* 
W*  mod  thing . The  spirit  ol  the  original 
punk  bend*  H living  on  In  group*  tits  y*.” 
The  Purple  Heerts..  still  In  Ihoir  lata  ia*m 
like  m »t  ol  tholr  coniemponrtaa.  are  alto 
quite* wacky  bunch, particularly  oroneto 
extravagantly  vwboBa.  temgua  - in  - Cheek 
deirdioalionB  of  their  mu  tic. 

frusid  JaP  lyear.  just  JeHJ  de*crlb«  thalr 
epic  king  In- to- be.  ■Jimmy',  thus; 

■'ll  fi  nol  about  OukCtfOphef^it Ipf  * *tJi rt. 
which  i»  what  everyone'*  going  to  say.  h'a 
jun  ebout  the  ffu*1mlions  ol  n kid  who  g«i» 
pushed  around  at  *chooi 
"‘M's  p Pop  - Art  ■ Teen  > ConfuSkin  - 

Amhemr 

Tho  InH  word  gocato  BobMarHoo: 

"Th»  -Purpln  Hnarta,  arc  th«  pap  between 

hhmton'a  Third  Lnw  and  Elrwtein'e  Theory  of 
the  toilet  atm  I " 

frifo  The  Jam,  i used  to 
wp*  rwevit  vdwn  i fi>*r  sinned  tfiwVw  to  ##e 
titprjj  end  ij'ust  took  it  from  phe/e.  "■ 

Gary,  tT  Paddington  mod 

THE  CHORDS  arc  po-rhap-a  morn  read'ly 
: ndnnlrfiabla  1*  A Mud  Bend  than  TNt  Purple 
tfnDTta.  Vieualfy  they  look  the  pad  — pH 
n^ekanbacker*.  naat  *uha  asid  *160*  H«h  My 
mein  music*  i reservation  i*  |h#  ejrmiarriy  of 
eomeoflheh  song*  to  piaoei  oo  Tha  Jam's 
ffrpt  ekbum, 

Bui  Ihere  am  plenty  Of  London  mnda 
prepemd  to  vouch  mm  pw/m 
far  end  away  |h*  kfd.  tfldlihUlly,  fit  tha 
band*  to  fl-nni  rga  in  Ih*  puif  year  nr  10 
Tha  Chords  talk  passionately  and 
ariiculhialyr  pafticularty  when  laced  with 
Cf  itlciim  ■ Vt)«ns|  Bmy  H — who  pleya 
fl:i  nctly  tha  sama  guiTe*  aA  Paul  Walter  — 
puis.*  mu  wbv 

'"II  tham  is  & B-imParify  m the  sound,  h1*  nd 
tnciiuu  I'm  living  io  copy  Waiter,  i fun  find 
Ihfl  Rickanbeckurva  ry  easy  Id  play.  My 
Ungars  arv  Hally  amaM  and  dial  guller  hfl*« 
Hitly  illm  nack.  hr*  a*  ilmpto  aa  th*1- 
'Thir  muaic  coma*  fiom  tha  same  nraqt*  *s 
Tha  Jam  — b*u«  and  soul  — but  we  donh 


ward  lb  end  up  sounding  Hke  I hem 

"Wi  don'l  look  ilk*  |h#m.  Lydcally.  WP^r* 
nolhlngllke  them,1" 

The  Chords  got  together  i n Deptford  last 
August  whan  Silly  h met  lead  gudarist  Chrl* 
F*t>pe  u rad  bas>iM  Merlin  Mason.  Drummer 
fti-ctt  Abcut  1*  a more  reranc  rectuii. 

They  rehearsed  for  month*  on  e diet 
consisting  largely  of  old  Sam  And  Dev* 
ctassfcf  r bul  only  alerted  gigging  eedoualy 
thlayser. 

Thaii  current  set  ad  H leerure*  Sam  And 
Davs-'s  Mold  On  I'm  Coming1  alongside  the 
OWIg*i*fY  Who,  small  Fac«  and  B&BUts 
number*  a*  well  a*  hafr-a-d«u*n  criginah 
penned  by  Pop* 

We'm  likely  lo gw  lobellad a* no  mote 
th«n  juti  pnolher  mod  bind,"1  cplneeihu 
guitarM.  rp*llptlo*tlv  ewer*  d the  beddMh 
that1!,  alwayp  jgpt  eicumf  th*  COnmer. 

“But  II  wj*'fo  stromg  enough  welf  pull 
Ibrmrgh.  II  wa're  good  enough  to  pHy  Blrpng 
gig*  end  produce  ettemg  reccrdi.  ihenwe'H 
be  ebla  to  eland  up  afler  ihl*  cuinmi  mod 
Hiing.  no  nv*ti*r  whwt  Imega  we  portray, 

"If  tioI  then  w * deserve  u»  die. 

'The  mod  thing  i*  like  a optumi 
pcogmsaion  Irom  punk.  Hupofully  ||'*stroug 
enough  to  p*oge*te  ou  imo  the  Wi.  W« 
went  to  do  something  beniar  ih  an  mod 
*ChEev*d  tn  th*  '60*.  It  died  a death  baf  am  it 
rwr  reached  da  natural  cuncluslon.’1 

&3  how  Will  The  Churd*  d»ve«Qp  It? 

■"Wed,  being  a four- piece  we've  got  men* 
of  * chima  to  d*  axacily  wh«t  wo  went  live 
Iheu.  uy.  The  Jem.  Outage  The  Jem  etway* 
do  numbers  exactly  the  same  way  as  on 
record.  MS  pedacs  and  if*  bold . 

"Whai  wi  ward  onstage  itnd  oe  record  la  a 
much  mpr*  Improvised  SOu  rad.  Something 
than  gives  va  more  of  e ehence  to  be  mom 
vfrrurita  vwuiUy  end  musdally.  glvM  out 
individual  personalities  more  t*  a chance  ip 
Shine  through. 

,rl  think  that  th*  mod  band*  coming  out 
now  am  actually  better  lechnlcally  then  the 
band* that  wbh-b forming  in  lS7BL‘r 

Thp  Chord*  were  Int  rmn  recording 
domra*  of  their  lb  re*  bed  kranga  — 'How  If* 
&ona'r  'Maybe  TomorrcW.  ind  'Drum 
Oral  la' — for  J P Retards 

"Arod  is  dioaiurto#  thing  mar  yfrOu id  be 
MCSSaliWe  to  Obvryo n#.  EvVft  d»  cft'SHd  krdx 
The  soot  bap*  i*iiftm  mtotr  foF  the  smooth 


Bob.  IB  Belhria  I mod. 


The  fixations,  unhk*  b<Hh  The  Chord* 

And  Tha  Purpla  Haarts.  pipy  pll  their 
Own  materiel  — yei  were  no!  Bfl 
Impresuve  when  I *swthem  receedy 
Buppuitlng  Bsm I Torme  end  Th*  Nip*  at 
Aeklam  Hall 

I admired  lh«h  apirrt  — It  lakna  gutu  IP  play 
wittily  *nrf  with  enthmletm,  m Irene  el  two 
dozen  diiiinlprpsled  fens  — but  iny 
appHclailun  ol  rhelr  musical  fine***  we* 
(eundtcod  by  a truly  dim  sound  end  th* 
ItatruTTHHTtal  BhamblHB  that  nHuillad. 

HU  waver,  a*  Singar  Paul  C-bIIi  n pci  inti  out. 
"What  tha  mod  tm-nds  need  al  Iha  moment  1* 
tha  cbeecatc  grew.  The  scarm  n healthy  — 
although  w* all  Lzuraw  (hat  l(  wtuplrtn  i be  here 
If  it  hadn’t  boanlpr  |hp  now  wpv*." 

Caltin  was  turned  on  (pmod  df  pn  older 
b"  other,  claims  not  to  have  miisod  j Whra 
gig  in  Lo-ndau  elnoa  1970,  but  ■«!■  hhmell 
and  the  baud  tatergor kal  N in  pod-punk 
term* 

He  formed  The  FixsiEon*  with  ^uliariti 
Paul  Caihcart  diummerlCan  Gambyand 
Bassist  fticherd  S-h*rpe  over  two  year*  ego  in 
North  LpndonL  eithough  Ihtry  have  unty  been 
ptiyUsg  i;pnsi»terrtly  lor  Hw  last  aU  month*. 

■The  real  uqulvalent  of  1ft*  '«*  mods  In 
today’s  (fPUfh  culture  pro  the  *OU(  bCy*T  he 
loll*  mo  altar  tho  Acfclam  datupla  "H’* 
Important  Ira  rwHlwthat  tfi*  mud*  of  tcd»y 
AH  all  '79  mods 

"Fm  nut  inlra  Bl  for  Eha  fighting,  It's  thp 
smartnaat.  the  cSrnarnde  rla,  tha  fad  that  Eha 
mod*  were  th*  first  youth  group  evar  Id 
potuelLy  ptari  ihinKing  about  thmgein  th# 
'@0*.  *tp  rt  questioning  thing*  1 
I turn  |p  guitarist  Qdhcsrl  ...  opyiOUBty  lha 
thlnkar  ol  lha  band  — and  enquire  IrmcCprUly 
What  mod  moons  lu  him.  Hin  rnp+y  I*  short, 
instant  and  cworat 

TlWe'ra  argu  Ing  abdul  picoetly  whal  If 
'ozini  like  linrt." 


Th#  Afflw  TfllEhlWsm.  part  1 7:  A Chord  tan'*  Parka. 


Chords  in  accord 


THE  CHORDS  — pictured  above  with  Jimmy  Pursey  (centre),  who  s 
just  signed  them  to  his  J,P.  Productions  company  — are  currently 
on  tour  with  The  Undertones,  pteying  their  final  date  with  the  frish 
band  at  Hanley  Victoria  Hail  on  June  5.  They  then  have  gigs  in  their 
own  right  at  London  Kensington  NashviUe  {June  U)t  London 
Marquee  {15  and  77}  and  Hastings  Pier  Pavilion  f 23 % As  reported 
last  week f their  debut  single  'Now  It's  Gone' is  released  next  month 
through  Polydoc 


I Wtljirl  IhfiSrnkh, 
i j-I  I hjtcJuVHt  I LI . t I 

U Ul  tmtOi 


"MOB"  PARKA 


SSt/fr  CHEQutS  Of 

T?r#rour  pxoHtrrt&iiS  )=i 

ZSA  ASMQToti  Squa/£  , fitoj?rnA*4fr0hI 
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SMALL  HOWS 
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If  these  unknown  quantities  could  do  justice  to 
Graham  Parker's  'Soul  Shoes'  with  the 
master's  voice  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  they're 
doing  something  right.  Even  better  if  their  own 
soul-injected  R&B  and  poppier  interludes  cut  it 
next  to  certified  classics. 

Vocalist  Neil  Thompson  knows  a good 
influence  when  he  hears  one.  Former-  Saint  Kym 
Bradshaw  on  bass  and  Jolt  drummer  Ian 
Sheddon  (on  loan)  don't  mince  with  the  beat  and 
Carol  Isaacs  fleshed  out  the  already  frenetically 
brimming  sound  with  her  Farfisa  fills.  They  might 
be  hot  property  one  day  but  before  fanning  the 
sparks.  I'd  like  to  hear  them  with  more  upfront 
guitar  from  Thompson's  bro'  Ian  and  a decent  PA; 
then  we'll  see  about  prime  time. 

It's  still  early  days  for  the  Small  Hours. 

Elissa  Van  Poznak 


TEENBEAIS/ 

THE  UMNETTJIS 
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The  Lambrettas,  Brighton's  self-proclaimed 
"beat  boys  in  the  jet  age",  were  first  on. 
Unlike  most  new  mod  groups,  they  play  a 
totally  original  nine-song  set,  with  guitarists  Jez 
Bird  and  Doug  Sanders  trading  lead  vocals  with 
each  other  and  wisecracks  with  the  crowd. 

The  Teenbeats  are  a different  kettle  of  kinetic 
energy  altogether.  Watching  them  in  the  Dublin 
Castle  - where  the  'stage'  is  on  the  same  level  as 
the  dancefloor  - is  like  having  The  Undertones 
performing  in  your  front  room. 

They're  a young  and  classy  pure  pop  group. 

A five-piece  from  Hastings,  their  songs  cover  the 
predictable  moddy  trains  of  thought  - Time  For 
Change',  'Strength  Of  The  Nation'  - but  they  also 
do  a great  cover  of  The  Troggs'  'I  Can't  Control 
Myself'.  The  Nips'  singer,  Shane  MacGowan  rates 
them  as  one  of  the  best  new  bands  around.  Who 
am  I to  argue. 

Adrian  Thrills 


Purple  Hearts 
live  at  the  Hope 
And  Anchor  ^ 
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The  consensus  among 
some  of  the  hardcore 
London  mods  is  that 
Romford’s  Purple 
Hearts  are  no  more  than  a bunch 
of  punks  in  mod  clothing  and  so 
unworthy  of  your  attention.  An 
“ignore-them-and-hope-they-go- 
away”  sort  of  thing. 

Forget  it. 

Not  matter  how  they  are  tarred, 
the  Hearts  have  both  the  talent 
and  the  energy  to  transcend  the 
tags.  One  of  their  biggest  trump 
cards  is  that  they  consistently 
refuse  to  conform  to  any  of  the 
stereotyped  expectations  of  the 
mod  bands:  they  don’t  wear  suits 
and  spats  and  play  Rickenbackers; 
nor  do  they  play  too  many  obvious 
cover  versions. 

But  they’re  already  walking 
around  as  if  they’re  front  page 
news! 

Their  brand  of  catchy,  vigorous 
dance  music  is  infused  with  a 
good-natured  cocky  Cockney 
arrogance,  much  of  which  stems 
from  restive,  chirpy  vocalist  Bob 
Manton  - who  stands  some 
comparisons  to  The  Undertones’ 
Feargal  Sharkey. 

Next  to  Manton  stands 
angelic-faced  guitarist  Simon 


Stebbing.  His  simple  but 
hauntingly  melodic  chord 
patterns  and  impeccable  sense 
of  timing  and  dynamics  give 
the  songs  a framework  under 
which  the  spadework  of  drummer 
Gary  Sparks  and  bassist  Jeff 
Shadbolt  provide  solid  anchor. 

Their  live  set  - a couple  of 
well-chosen  esoteric  covers  aside  - 
is  weighted  firmly  in  favour  of 
the  originals.  ‘Millions  Like  Us’, 
already  earmarked  as  the  first 


single,  fits  the  terrace-anthem  bill 
perfectly,  although  it’s  the  more 
introspective  songs  like 
‘Frustration’  and  ‘Jimmy’  that 
really  catch  the  ear.  But  Manton 
has  still  to  acquire  the  vocal 
character  and  expression  to  give 
them  the  impact  they  fully  deserve. 

And  the  lyrics,  far  from  being 
throwaway  lines,  suggest  that  the 
band  could  soon  be  capable  of 
something  rather  special.  Take 
‘Frustration’  - “7  get  frustration/ 

I wear  it  like  a suit /But  the  jacket 


fits  too  tightly/And 
there’s  lead  inside 
my  boots”. 

They  cover  the  armchair  Bowie 
obscurity,  a bouncy  ‘Can’t  Help 
Thinking  About  Me’,  but  the  best 
non- original  is  undoubtedly  the 
Wicked  Pickett’s  hot-headed 
ballad  ‘If  You  Need  Me’. 

These  boys  have  soul  as  well 
as  sparkle. 

They  encore,  somewhat 
complacently,  with  a couple  of 


standards:  ‘Steppin’  Stone’  and 
‘What’cha  Gonna  Do  About  It’, 
taking  both  songs  from  the  point 
where  the  Sex  Pistols,  rather  than 
The  Monkees  and  the  Small 
Faces,  left  off. 

Despite  some  awful  sound  on 
the  night,  they  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  are  happening 
Right  Here  and  Right  Now. 

As  Gary  Sparks  would  say: 

“The  Purple  Hearts  are  the  gap  s 

between  lunch  and  dinner!  ” 1 

Arian  Thrills  i 


One  of  their  trump  cards  is 
that  they  refuse  to  conform 
to  any  of  the  mod  stereotypes 
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Melody  make*,  auiuji  ii.  im—  hp  L? 


DEALS  ON  WHEELS 


Cl  JUST  ihirt^a  ftnl:  3 don’t 
r like  WpcI.  f-'or  me.  at 
It's  Keen  pretty  uninspir 
inft.  From  its  fanisrw  (taffy lug 
copy  n icfccd  from  other  papers) 
ta  the  <'lnlhcs  {drab  rcpIitiiH  Of 
the  Sixties},  lhr,<HJ£h  m«t  of 
the  itd--.  with  the  It  oh-so 
ljIcli  b ted  " pop  " music,  Che 
whole  movurnent  has  utWuyS 
looked  backwards  for  Inspira- 
tion. For  * movement  whose 
one  original  rule  was  to  set  Ihe 
pace  ralhrr  than  follow  it,  the 
validity  of  its  Seventies  off" 
spring  pales  in  comparison. 

Of  all  the  Med  imnjj  Jo  appear 
In  rt«fn  nwnihfc  tbi  wtw  who  hava 
ffljjwd  ruatot.  In  term  * of  « wound 
contract  skh!  icwai  i^provn  from 
preu  -wid  crowd  alia?,  *rn  tha 
Median  H^rka*  And  W It  4 ehni.  no 
« cool  nranor  right  J JirnI  mysdi 
In  thfclr  IiVjI  twciinr.  ft.irraumfeid 
tjy  Three  ft  i he  bind 

M»ch  T*lbm.  ihou  Iscybaanl 
player,  urutivek  iheir  history:  'Well, 
WC  aH  plftjrcd  la  a bond  about  faui 
gr  flwi  yean  ftgQ  El  wii  a different 
gram  wilh  ^uxt  my  fartither  Danny 
rtnging,  and  vrt  hip  another  gullm 

lit  HhEti,  about  iwtei  Of  llirtf  years 

h|u.  Ihftt  spill  up  — but  up  Pirn: 
tktirk  i«njr«  [o  fcianriy.  the  fpjftftr- 
mc  and  Simoe  sm.ih,  lIw  dnnna>ri 
Hayed  tejethrr. 

Jfft  roL  □ bill  ptayfcr,  Stvwirl 
jwhu"*  orafiEcd  an  the  forthcoming 
album)  tram  an  even  earlier  band, 
but  aFutr  a.  While,  a-bbul  16  rn-mLlii 
hd.  Shew  art  hurt.  Ilia  hand.  Itr  was 
.inn  Idling  ifilCttvL  a bil,  in  I went 
Ed  art  Neil,  who  wni  Working  in  ft 
hiK  duF-irtrni.'nL  ilort  at  the  time 
1 Whl  into  Ihe  bayt'-wtir  d£04rt- 
tMttl,  tapped  Mr  HuiYcM  on  Hie 
sTicm'deT  arid  uid;  'EMute  me.  cari 
I 111 Vt  4 hflni«  «N  i to*  piiyur 
p|r«P7’ri 

Rijh:  on  cue,  Net!  tlurrell  waIiuji 
Into  i lie-  |.^il>,  Juil  ill  ihe  wnriL-i  hive 
loti  Mick's  ramith- 

Th*  bon  it  have  retained  this  Lirvr- 
up  ever  -nice,  iboiish  at  anr  time 
Lhc-y  ware  celled  Ihe  Snooker*,  but 
cpcitiufm  wltji  another  band  of  Lh>: 
name  name  caused  Ibem.  in  NbrtfH- 
ber  *if  I ail  year,  to  clu.iiac  It  14  Ihe 
MtlTOt  Paikii  — l|i  MBit,  iif 
raurto.  of  d»ir  k«ne  town, 

Acquiring  Tin  nine  merit  hi  January, 
llicy  Kflfl  gut  dtpilluilonedL  uad  their 
HHUfiRMiit  now  rent  with  aullartal 
tMnny  Idlbnt.  It'a  ft  wke  choice, 
Sunofi  Ibltika.  " bcciuK  il  thii  level 
it  would  hft  |J|ly  having  someone 
I akin g Mt  pei  cent.'* 

rptEIR  history  established.  the 
" cgnversatian  moves  on.  En  Ibeif 
record  company,  the  pbtnwTnilfinLly 
suceessEul  IkflUn  BanifuCIL  Which 
u marketed  through  the  giftnt  WRA 
In  a recent  allldt,  Lhr  CWflyMby  hid 
rdbte  or  iMa  intplkd  (JMI  ttW  K4tan 
rw  their  bldttiV  *4^  ponjly  hr- 
c*uh  they  uir  Ltw  Puiku^  4«  their 
"Vn  Mod  bftnd. 

Mb*:  "WaT,  hn  twn't  uld 

exactly  ifw  to  t»A,  If*  uld  (hai 

b#  th*H*gh[  W ft  wouiit  be  a good  pap 
firtnrp  whatever,,  but  obvtauiy  they 
wiht  4 M<hI  h4 Ml.  r dnn't  mind. 
Ipwjuw  everybody  get*  In  cm  hto*- 


eompjfMni.  with  Mod,  — imml 
drtM,  pfltipfcr  getting  bi(4  black 
AJTvrw  in  Oiuhc 

Simon:  **  We  n^Vvi  goi  .irivtJvrd 
with  the  punk  llilng  aL  ftU,  Wlieei 
Uwi  W4I  around,  we  were  playinf 
in  WOrijiHI  pifn  * dubs  “ 

Kut  Mod  bun‘l  been  ie  tncn^ful 
as  punk,  baa  it? 

Sinum:  " NM  in  UYffli  Pf  CN«rd 
CQOipaay  limning  i." 

riannyi  “Tll^'rt  all  hnldpng  oil 
becmiw  they  made  a mistake  with 
the  punk  Ihmg.  TH«y  a^nad  up  any- 
thing mat  mftVftL  add  a |«  irJ  Lhf  m 
were  Rteat  finandal  kuaa.  Tbo 
JuH  ifitnk  it's,  uB«hpr  punk  thing 
wkh  Mud  " 

the  MrrtOn-V  ftiblltjl  4tcicuito  ]|e* 
Id  the  belief  that  ftKk  flr  t®U'*  nuln 
fUrectlon  — und  llHIYfflae  thmi  awn 
— ihOuM  bn  flue  ft!  efttwUmmenL 

Mick  " Wf'ft  not  lTysn$  lo  Innii- 
valft  Wft're  Ji*ii  enlertuncn,  Uiul'n 
all  ■ ihini  that  Chuck  Brtiy  bl 
jmUtHy  the  best  rack  'n'  roll 
wsltvr,  and  whit  dors,  he  iirt£ 
ahguL?  Com,  giili  end.  Mluvil  4 

SHiion.  J|  It  sJlOiild  be  fun.,  llhcm's 
so  much  depfvipwm  In  the  world, 
il"*  £«t  tu  be  fun  to  ■ certain 
eKLtirtl  " 

Uanny:  "Ne  ew  wihl*  to  thhk 
about  rhe  wrivit  hiowlng  up  Lumoi- 
rtrtV.  In  tony,  Ihen,  and  you  atari 
jffrFil  *wiy  In  a depressed  Jrtftrt 
iFrfr  * gig  ! shlnk  mds  'n'  lull  la 
an  Hltcrnnliv*  in  a Irrt  ftf  ftillty 
tilings  that  air  giritlg  dr*,  -uch  if, 

Tiolintk  -Mr,  Jftbl  — everythin*  llki- 
that.  Rd*  'p'  rdH  ^ the  retixin* 
side  oT  lilt" 

A Nit  therein  BH  my  main  argu- 
meni  with  the  IMtkus.  ttiore"« 
no  douM  Ihal.  u ftnUnaUian,  Lhesr 
wnrkinM.  men's  <!«h  day*,  hiv*  alnod 
them  in  jood  *tv*J:  Iwy  d«  enter- 
tain, Int  HtTftly  rtS*  has  more  lo 
Utter  than  JluI  eiaLcrtainnWhU?  And, 
ir  anything,  it  should  bv  lllv  yfti>hk 
Ikinds  ■meb  u IhCSv  who  Ihuuld 
idler  the  alCrmaiiVfts 
The  Mfnwis  disagree,  and  chuop- 
irvR  InHAid  IP  walk  sire  slrajyht  and 
narrow  WjirnkniL;  them  in  ail  run 
it  tht  Mtt«.c  Machine  ■ teto  ritaVn 
fttrnr  she  biEes-vsewr  Ihert  Kims  Id 
Ih-  on  itidppln|£  thrm  The  alslglf  ha« 
niicbuii  5k  in  Ihc  Charts,  | |rf-ir  album 
la  due  nut  Whn,  w SkrtHembcr  vr 
OettbSF.  itii  lhiv'cc  ftlio  fealusrd 
|0  a tfisvift"  1 1tkMl  Stepping  OuL  *oir^ 
OUl  U*i  *upp*rL  wilh  riie  A1  rti, 
wtiKh  Is  likely  to  be  the  tiekl  rtior- 
itiiiui.  Star  wart-iiyle  tw-Tf-uCHc*.1 
ssnaib.  (Stcppuig  Out  i:  .>.  look  ai  ihe 
current  London  semv.  fnlglnA  Ihe 
unlikely  CftmbrlnatlPn  or  Mftd  imd 
dliop  together.} 

Perhaps  1 trough.  It's  Uanny 
Tdlirot'p  pimplinic  didtd  which  ben 
puma  up  thfjf  current  Mafte  df 
tollb:  " Rock  'n"  roll  a lfta-  kifllhg- 
Wlirn  yen  hit  the  big  W4V«.  yuu 
ridf  ftjong  a*  Eiesl  is  you  can  tl  ■ 
when  you  reach  the  battUtn  Ibni  >■ 


covnlR  hrcauie  you've  JOE  14  pull 
yourself  up  agniti  And  if  you  Cftn'l 
do  chit,  Ehin  you  obbu-hl  «Jl 
rrf  Ihn  bunbirta.4' 

Scmrirovr.  I don't  ihmk  rhe  nun 
from  Mcrtun  are  gdiug  Ld  tM  atrug^ 
gllng  for  brtkth  for  4UH*  >=imn 

mSk 


Tift  J'AKKAj  Ut  shiian— twi  Maftoo  fihom  fafr>  Mith.  0*nfty.  NcuJ  and  Simon 


The  Merten  Parkas,  the  first  New  Mod  chartmakers, 
tell  PAULO  HEWITT  that  life’s  a lot  easier  in  a Ben 
Sherman  button-down  than  In  a ripped  bin-liner. 


" W*tlV  WEA,  llwy'Yr  Jffl4  4 Kputi' 
1ft.n  ftt  Iht  besl  markclifls  CPIPparv 
In  lhr  wmld.  ElcHRjfl  Binquet  tuk 
ihcQi  If  liicy  warn:  ig  promote  ■ 

simala  aJVd  d tbfty  dan'l 
any  Talc  MCnifh  Bus  IboyVc  uvunlly 
bcca  lucky  Id  choosing  the  rt£hl 
single,  and,  Uu>  mejsni  you’re  4bln 
ro  Stir  (4  the  Iflp  people  in  Baliqpfll 
— which  I"  Sum  hearts  lining 
UlfOUJlh  U the-  Eqp  p»pls  41  wRA_"' 
P*nny  puts  forward  ■ MM*  rf^lt’ 
Lk  view:  "Yuu  ECdd  to  lblflk  thiL 
tl»  rcrtMft  ftiwoyi 

ihe-  entray  beceuM  they  take  n bil  of 

Epcriftntf!*!  but  thit'a  Ihutr 
Isn't  UT  Ichm*  Banquet  haVH 
pfHty  (4kf  UM4J  aa  *kr.“ 

DUNII  ft  Mem  band,  Ibe  Pftrkll' 
u InlhiCIWM.  4 re  easy  to  nuiftto. 
Simon  fhfdfesift*  4 lfkfng  for  “lhf 
Snttll  Tapes,  ihc  Who  In  thllt  iafly 
day*,  and  Lh*  MjCIT  J1  A 

Eft  of  Old  unul,  Tamla.  Atl4HUlC. 
Stak  odd  kht  hlMM'"  <Tkis  Tiil« 
jToasia  all  mhd.  fruiO  the  hiftd 
nsembm}  Doyiny  H tlW  WirprlM. 
I hough,  ruling  |4RJ  imvslciftpx  DjoJign 


Rcmhaidl  and  Stephanie  Grappelli  ft* 
hb  favMjrltcs- 

Tftiisj  rallt  Sf  ibe  eariy  5=¥tie* 
pridHC  us  neally  on  to  Ibe  CurTCftS 
U4t4  or  play,  MPd-wb*.  and  itf 
rrlirkinifhip  Co  punk. 

Mick:  ~ Tl’s  IBWT  accessible  [ban- 
pgPk-  Ukay,  a Eft  or  P«P^  hrtay 
have  bough!  pdflilt  recorili,  but  hftW 
louny  propic  WIPE  into  work,  the 
paxt  day  wills  pii-rpip  Ssair  and  bond- 
age troujlrs  OH?  It'S  4 ME  eai^r  ift 
be  Mdd.  FTl  nwra 

My  argUffirtn  «iai  une  sdrridl  of 
rock  say*  rKfl  rack  should  ntfvIF  t» 
rapbtubiy  but  iboui  4uteadi,  rchtJ- 
Men.  CIC-j  U (reeled  by  Damvy  *kh 
j caewi  " Ynu  gel  kicked  fdl  Of 
hoWHJ.  tbrnl lh 

The  Mertuns  also  l»lkree  thiL 
M<d  dnesa'L  fust  tnul  Id  Lpndnn. 

l^may:  -ThSre"*  ■ Ift  up  Narth. 
TlloyVe  been  going  f4r  ag4l  with 
* COfttflF  eluii.  and  ytkl'vc  £M  Lo 

£.t>  credll  lc  Ihc**  guys  b«au« 
oy'Ya  boon  dom.q  it  all  their  ltVCI. ' 
M**!  "There*  ubo  a.  P*r*1kl 
thlhJt  fhlrvi  wi*  Nwihartv  woul- 
Wheft  LflJl  C*me  out.  It  hfed  1 ibt  ftl 


Huddersfield  Polytechnic  Student  Union, 
Qusensgate 

present 

Northern  Mod  Night 

with 

SECRETAFFAIR  KILLERMETERS 
IHE  SPECIALS 

IEEN  BEATS  IHE  SCENE 

Saturday  16th  June  at  7.30  pm 

Admission  £1.50  on  door.  Scooter  owners  hat!  price 


TRIAD  LEISURE  CENTRE 

South  mid  i Hoad,  Biihopft  Siftrtlprd 
pnwrify  pm&nta  on 

SUNDAY  MAY  20th 

A«  ALL  DAY  MOO  FESTIVAL  THE  FIRST  Of  ITS  KIND  SINCE  THE  BOs 

with- 

PURPLE  HEARTS 

THE  CROOKS  BACK  TO  ZERO 

THE  MODS  SQUIRE 

Doors  open  Finishes  approx  11pm 

Tickets  £1.50  Ipty  «t  door) 

Fuvei  and  drink  pvpiijttte  atf  day.  Large  scooter  park  et  rear  of 
buitefing.  Prizes  for  best  ssooWrf  scoowt  with  most  mfnwr,  and  best 
decorated  parka. 

Enquiries:  Biahops  StOrrfOrd  56333. 
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SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  ON  SPEED,  SIDE  VENTS  & THE  SCENE  CLUR 

The  late  Pete  Meaden  was  the  man  who  introduced  The  Who 
to  the  hardcore  mod  cult  of  1963.  He  became  their  manager, 
christened  them  The  High  Numbers  and  wrote  their  first 
record.  These  interviews  uncover  the  sometimes  disturbed 
visions  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  original  mod  movement. 

Words:  Steve  Turner 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Pete  Meaden  told  me  that  he’d  read 
an  interview  in  which  Nik  Cohn,  writer  of  the  story  that 
became  Saturday  Night  Fever , attributed  the  origins  of  the 
tale  to  his  own  memories  of  Shepherd’s  Bush  mod  society 
circa  1963. 

In  particular,  it  was  from  this  experience  that  he  took  the  idea  of 
The  Face,  an  idea  which  focused  itself  in  the  movie  when  Travolta 
swept  into  the  2001  Odyssey  disco  to  hushed  whispers  and  respectful 
glances.  Travolta  was  The  Face. 

The  connection  Meaden  was  making  was  that  if  the  Goldhawk  Club 
equalled  2001  Odyssey,  and  if  The  Face  equalled  The  Face,  then  Peter 
Meaden  was  John  Travolta.  The  last  time  something  like  this  happened 
was  when  The  Who  released  ‘Quadrophenia’  in  1973.  He  had  listened  to 
it  and  thought:  “I  am  Jimmy.  Townshend’s  writing  about  me!  ” 

Even  if  neither  connection  was  justified,  Pete  Meaden  deserved  to 
feel  that  he  was  the  stuff  of  legend.  After  all,  it  was  he  who  saw  the 
possibility  of  calculatedly  making  a rock  group  the  focal  point  of  a 
teenage  revolution  - The  Who  being  the  group,  the  mods  being  the 
teenage  revolution.  Without  his  style,  his  suss’,  it’s  doubtful  whether 
The  Who  would  carry  the  cultural  weight  they  do  today  and  it’s 
doubtful  whether  modism  would  have  spread  so  far,  so  fast. 

What  Meaden  didn’t  have  was  organisational  ability  and  a tough 
business  edge.  This  saw  him  virtually  giving  The  Who’s  management 
away  just  as  the  group  were  making  it  on  the  strength  of  his  ideas. 

Pete  Meaden  deserved  to  feel  that  lie  was  the  stuff  of 
legendhwashewhosawthepossiiityafinaknga 
rock  group  the  focal  point  of  a teenage  revolution 


I first  met  Meaden  in  the  summer  of  1975.  After  a series  of 
phonecalls  I tracked  him  down.  He  was  a patient  in  a mental  hospital 
just  outside  London.  He’d  talked  to  the  press  only  once  before  and  it 
was  as  though  all  the  history  was  bursting  out  now  he’d  found 
someone  to  listen.  He  also  seemed  to  feel  that  he’d  found  an 
opportunity  to  establish  his  role  in  the  history  of  The  Who. 

Later  I talked  to  Pete  Townshend  who  admitted  that  there  would 
have  been  no  Who  as  we  know  them  today  if  it  hadn’t  have  been  for 
Meaden.  Daltrey,  too,  was  quick  to  confirm  his  role.  “He  thought  we 
could  pick  up  on  the  mod  thing  and  he  was  very  right  because  mods 
had  no  focal  point  at  all  and  The  Who  became  that,  we  became  the 
spokesmen.  When  Kit  and  Chris  took  over  management  they  basically 
just  took  Meaden’s  ideas  and  made  them  bigger.” 

I saw  a lot  of  Pete  Meaden  during  the  three  years  following  our 
interview.  It  was  a time  during  which  he  pulled  himself  together  after 
years  of  drug  abuse,  a nervous  breakdown  and  a divorce.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  in  June  1978  when  he  came  along  to  hear  me  read  my 
poetry  at  a small  theatre  club  in  Waterloo.  We  went  for  a drink  and  his 
conversation  was  disjointed,  abstract.  All  I can  remember  now  are 
apocryphal  visions  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  questions  about  religion. 

Within  a month  he  was  found  dead  in  bed  ofbarbiturate  poisoning. 
He  was  36  and  back  living  with  his  parents  in  the  home  where  he’d 
dreamed  up  The  High  Numbers  and  written  T Am  The  Lace’.  The 
coroner  passed  an  open  verdict,  although  close  friends  feel  that 
Meaden  knew  too  much  about  drugs  to  die  of  a careless  mistake. 

It  seemed  a very  mod  place  to  die,  a cramped  terraced  house  in  an 
Edmonton  cul-de-sac,  and  also  a very  mod  way  to  die.  Before  his  death 
he’dbeenfeedinginideastothewritersandproducersof  Quadrophenia. 
I think  he  would  have  liked  the  result,  but  I can’t  imagine  him  being 
more  than  amused  at  the  mod  revival;  the  spirit  of  modism  was  so 
much  against  re-creating  the  past.  Modism  was  pushing  forward.  + 
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^ Where  do  we  begin? 

“Existing  is  what  its  all  about  because  with  society  as  we  know  it 
breaking  down,  I think  that  survival  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Its 
all  very  well  being  immensely  talented,  having  a good  time  and 
making  great  music  - but  not  being  able  to  sustain  it.  This  sustaining 
bit  is  the  most  important  of  all  and  The  Who  are  survivors.  That’s 
what  I’m  interested  in,  what  I’ve  always  been  interested  in.  There  was  a 
long  period  of  time  when  The  Who  didn’t  have  any  hit  records  at  all, 
but  their  music  is  survival  music.” 

Do  you  think  the  mod  thing  is  still  alive? 

“I  wonder  actually,  where  all  the  old  mods  went  - they’re  probably  all 
in  garages,  second-hand  car  outfits,  scrapyards,  something  like  that, 
cos  there’s  such  a thing  as  mod  suss.  That’s  what  mods  are  about  - suss 
out  a situation  immediately,  its  potential,  controlling  it.  Rather  than 
letting  the  potential  control  you.” 

Are  you  in  touch  with  any  of  your  old  mates? 

“Yeah,  one’s  a coke-dealer,  one’s  in  prison,  and  another  one’s  the  guy 
who  appeared  on  television  with  a shotgun  - with  The  Who  on  Ready 
Steady  Go!  - he  was  the  greatest  mod  leader  of  them  all  - Phil  The 
Greek.  Pete  Townshend  and  I talk  about  him  often.” 


What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  “got  The  Who  together”  ? 

“I  got  them  together,  in  that  I loved  the  life  so  much  I got  The  Who  and 
I dressed  them  in  mod  clothes,  gave  them  all  the  jingoism  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  modism,  right  on  the  button,  timing  just  right,  cos 
timing  is  where  it’s  at,  you  know?” 

You  were  already  a mod  by  then? 

“Yeah,  I was  a mod,  it  was  my  life.  There  was  a little  club  called  the  Scene 
Club,  at  Ham  Yard,  off  Great  Windmill  Street,  and  there,  on  several 
nights  a week  the  greatest  records  you  can  imagine  were  being  played. 
There  were  records  like  Ain’t  Love  Good,  Ain’t  Love  Proud’  by  Tony 
Clarke,  Major  Lance’s  stuff,  Smokey  Robinson,  early  Curtis  Mayfield 
Impressions  stuff,  you  know,  which  was  eminently  danceable.” 

Did  you  sort  of  think  that  you  were  the  king  mod  at  the  time? 

“No.  I was  the  feller  who  saw  the  potential  in  modism,  which  is  the 
greatest  form  of  lifestyle  you  can  imagine  - it’s  so  totally  free  - in  so 
much  as  that  there  were  lonely  people  having  a great  time.  Not  having 
to  be  lonely,  not  having  to  be  worried  about  relationship,  being  able  to 
get  into  the  most  fantastic  interesting,  beautiful  situations,  just  out  of 
music.  On  a Lriday  night  I would  go  down  to  Ready  Steady  Go!  and 
watch  the  people  I was  working  having  a great  time.  There’d  be  all  the 
faces  and  people  that  I knew.  A face  is  just  someone  you  recognise,  you 
might  not  even  how  his  name,  but  he’s  known  as  a face.” 


^rastayedupali^hLlkyiiamil^iiieivlarifaraedaysand 
lioomedaroundonthat-lhadsudiagreattime.fabuloiis 
time,  living  this  He  of  Hey  just  fstering  to  the  musiclflief 


the  National  Health,  which  didn’t  cost  anything  in  those  days  I think,  she 
would  give  me  30  a month,  purple  hearts,  the  triangular  ones  with  the  line 
down  the  middle.  So,  anyway,  I was  living  this  lovely  life  of  Riley,  where 
I was  just  listening  to  the  music  I liked,  which  was  very  private  - 1 didn’t 
have  to  get  hung  up  on  birds.” 

You  saw  The  Who  becoming  a focal  point  for  all  this? 

“Yeah,  they  were  the  focal  point,  because  I was  thinking  about  revolutions 
then,  I was  thinking  about  how  society  was  great  when  you  had  speed,  a 
couple  of  pints  of  cider.  If  you  could  add  the  visual  impact  of  a really  tough 
group,  which  was  what  I wanted,  then  you  had  The  Who  - you  had  The 
High  Numbers  in  fact  - and  that  was  the  focal  point  of  mod-dom.” 

You  say  mods  weren’t  into  chicks? 

“Not  too  heavily  into  chicks,  no,  because  chicks,  you  got  to  remember,  are 
emotionally  stressful  situations  for  a man,  and 
we  were  free  ’cause  your  sex  drive,  your  libido,  is 
taken  right  down  low  by  Drynamil.  You  didn’t 
need  to  get  too  heavily  into  sex,  or  pulling  chicks, 
or  ‘sorts’  as  they  were  called.” 


That’s  why  you  called  your  song  T Am  The  Face’  ? 

“Yeah,  ‘I  Am  The  Face’  is  one  of  the  people  who  is  familiar.  Ready 
Steady  Go!  was  interesting  in  so  much  as  it  got  the  vibe  right  out,  with 
the  right  amount  of  grit  edge  on  it.  That  would  be  a great  foot  for  the 
weekend  to  start  off  on.  That  would  be  a nice  edge,  like  the  kickstart 
on  a motorbike  - WHOOMP  and  she  starts  firing,  and  you  go  off  into 
the  weekend.” 

You  didn’t  sleep  at  all? 

“No  you  didn’t  sleep  at  all  - you  stayed  up  all  night.  I was  taking  pills, 
in  so  much  as  I’d  been  introduced  to  pills  by  my  doctor  for  the  anxiety 
thing,  while  I was  a graphic  designer  for  John  Michael,  the  clothes 
shop.  I took  some  Drynamil,  and  it  kept  me  up  for  three  days,  and 
I zoomed  around  on  that  - I had  such  a great  time,  fabulous  time, 
I would  go  out  with  ten  bob  in  my  pocket,  and  my  doctor’s  pills  from 


Were  they  similarly  not  into  sex? 

“They  were  similarly  not  into  sex,  they  were  very 
matriarchal,  they  would  be  looked  after  and 
protected,  but  there’d  be  three  girls  dancing  together  - there’s  a famous 
picture  of  them  dancing  the  block.” 

So  if  you  took  away  the  dancing  and  the  music. . . 

“Took  away  the  dancing,  well  you’d  have  the  West  End,  grooving  around 
on  a Saturday  morning  after  a long  night  out,  all  Friday  night.  You 
have  a couple  of  drinks,  you  drink  cider  or  beer  with  your  pill 
because  you  know  that  the  alcohol  in  a pint  of  bitter  makes  the 
barbiturate  in  the  Drynamil,  purple  heart,  the  blue  or  whatever 
you  can  lay  your  hands  on.  You  sat  around  ’til  the  shops  open 
on  a Saturday  morning,  then  you  go  down  to  Cecil  Gee’s 
although  mainly  you’d  go  to  Austen’s  to  buy  yourself 
another  Arrow  shirt,  with  a button-down  collar,  and  a 
little  button  on  the  back  of  the  collar,  then  groove  around 
with  your  new  purchase,  and  it’d  be  a groove ! ” 
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“Kit  Lambert  came  round  that  right  at  the  Raiwayhi  in  Harrow, 
he  lied  to  me,  he  said  he  was  a promoter,  so  I gave 
Nmthehard-selandlhanl-sold  myseKrightoutofaband" 

But  take  away  the  dance  and  take  away  the  music,  and  there’d  be  no 
point  in  the  pills? 

No,  you’d  be  a hippy,  then.  A hippy  doesn’t  depend  so  much  on  music  as 
a mod  does.  A mod  needs  hard,  fast  and  loose,  new  wave  R&B.” 

The  pills  are  directly  tied  in  with  this? 

“Yeah,  that  gives  you  the  freedom,  sustaining  power.  Imagine  having  a 
party  which  starts  Friday  night  and  doesn’t  end  ’til  Sunday  morning,  and 
you  can  have  it  any  time  you  want  it.  If  you  want  it  to  start  on  Wednesday 
night,  you  can. . .” 
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The  Faces  enter  ^ « 

the  Odyssey  club 
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FEVER  PITCH 

Nik  Cohn,  the  celebrated  British  pop 
writer,  whose  original  story  inspired 

Saturday  Night  Fever 

^ 
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Nik  Cohn  has  been  a critic  of  "Being  a foreigner,  I had  to 

popular  music  for  over  a make  up  for  my  lack  of  knowledge 

decade  in  his  native  England  about  American  neighbourhoods, 
and  now  in  New  York,  and  it  was  I worked  on  a thesis  that  basically 

his  story  Tribal  Rites  Of  The  New  things  repeat  themselves  with 

Saturday  Night  which  inspired  the  different  accents,  so  while  the 

Robert  Stigwood  Organisation  to  story  is  in  Brooklyn,  I borrowed 
make  Saturday  Night  Fever.  characters  and  attitudes  from 

Cohn  reports  that  within  12  things  I knew  best  - the  English 

hours  of  the  article's  publication  mod  scene  of  1964/1965  in 
Stigwood  was  on  the  phone  and  a Shepherd's  Bush, 
contract  was  delivered  to  his  door.  "Tony  and  the  Faces  are 

Cohn's  portrayal  of  Tony  actually  mods  in  everything  - 

Manero  and  his  Bay  Ridge  cohorts  except  for  the  dances.  In  fact, 

in  search  of  the  exceptional  high  I even  borrowed  the  name  Faces 

they  would  only  reach  on  Saturday  from  the  days  when  The  Who 

nights  in  the  disco  seemed  to  started  in  England.  Their  manager 

Stigwood  to  be  an  ideal  property  had  this  group  called  the  Hundred 
for  one  of  his  epic  productions.  Faces  show  up  at  every  gig. 

"I  was  lucky,"  Cohn  said.  "I  must  "I  substituted  the  same  values, 

admit,  I didn't  find  it  an  obvious  the  same  ambition  - or  I should 

film,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  me  at  say,  lack  of  ambition.  The  basic 

the  time  of  writing,  but  now  it's  feeling  is  the  same  - that  there 

almost  an  industry."  is  nothing  except  for  The  Night. 

The  film  differs  from  Cohn's  No  use  in  planning,  nothing  was 

original  story  in  that  it's  optimistic  going  to  come  of  it. 

and  made  to  sell.  "I  don't  object  to  "Certain  things  in  the  story 

the  film's  ending,"  Cohn  Said.  "It's  are  literally  true,  and  other  details 

not  like  compromising  great  art  - may  not  be  factual,  but  they 
they  made  a commercial  film.  feel  right." 


What  was  your  attitude  towards  your  job  during  the  week? 

“I  used  to  work  at  an  advertising  agency  during  this  time,  before  I first 
started  to  be  a mod,  then  I split  from  that,  I was  a graphic  designer.” 

Did  you  think  it  was  a cop-out  to  be  in  a job? 

“No,  it  just  used  to  buy  my  clothes,  and  then  I became  a publicist.” 

So  you  sort  of  used  society  in  a way? 

“No,  I didn’t  use  society,  I became  a publicist.” 

You  said  a mod  takes  what’s  there. . . 

“Oh,  he  takes  what’s  there,  yeah. . .” 

But  a hippy  doesn’t? 

“The  hippy  doesn’t  do  anything  except  vegetate.  You  move  off  of  various 
identification  points,  such  as  religions,  which  are  easy  to  identify  with,  cos 
that’s  all  they  are  - identification  points.  I happened  to  pick  up  on  mods.” 

So  it’s  like  a religion? 

“Yeah,  I made  an  album  called  ‘The  New  Religion’  with  Jimmy  James  & 
The  Vagabonds,  which  was  the  real  purist  mod  band.” 


And  they  were  coloured? 

“Yeah,  they  were  coloured.” 

Was  there  no  white  band  that  stood  for  the  mods? 

“Oh  yeah,  The  Who.” 

How  did  you  lose  The  Who  ? 

“Well,  I wasn’t  too  hip  in  business.  Kit  Lambert  came  round  that 
night  at  the  Railway  Inn  in  Harrow,  he  lied  to  me,  he  said  he  was  a 
promoter  looking  for  a band  to  put  in  his  club  so  I give  him  the  hard- 
sell and  so  I hard-sold  myself  right  out  of  a band.” 

What  happened? 

“I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Pete  for  a few  days,  but  strange  things  were 
happening.  Pete  didn’t  answer  his  phone  - he  wasn’t  at  home.  Then 
Roger  said, ‘ Were  going  with  this  feller  - let’s  go  and  have  a drink.’  Roger 
was  the  leader  of  the  band,  so  Roger  and  I went  and  had  a drink  in  a pub 
in  Brewer  Street  and  I bought  him  a drink  and  he  said,  ‘Well,  listen,  man, 
were  gonna  get  paid  £20  a week  now.’  There  was  nothing  more  to  say 
about  it,  except  Kit  got  in  touch  withme.  Ithinkitwas  probably  Pete  said, 
‘Look  after  him’  or  something,  cos  I’m  a fragile  person,  you  know?  ” ■ 
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'My  World' conveys  a seamy,  timely 
nostalgia  with  tangible  echoes  of  The 
Kinks.  It's  in  'Time  For  Action' that  Secret 
Affair  state  their  case  firmly  and  without 
compromise.  'Let  Your  Heart  Dance' 
celebrates  that  proclamation;  a sinuous 
build-up  bursting  into  Cairns' volcanic 
low-register  guitar.  There's  a lot  of 
soloing  on  this  number  and  even  that 
remains  danceable. 

Dennis  Smith  and  Seb  Shelton  (bass 
and  drums  respectively)  clock  an 
asphyxiating  rhythm  which  slots  their 
sound  neatly  into  the  right  place  on 
time.  This  band's  faith  ventilates,  uplifts, 
stimulates  from  head  to  toe. 

Whisper  it  around;  gig  of  the  year. . . 
for  this  week  anyway. 

Pete  Archer 


Secret  Affair 

live  at  the  Marquee 
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The  majority  of 
mod  groups  lay 
down  the  red  carpet 
to  their  own  downfall 
by  carbon-copying  definitive  and 
inimitable  sounds  of  the  '60s.  Watching 
modern  mods  is  often  like  watching 
a repeat  episode  of  Thunderbirds:  full 
of  the  muskand  tinselled  shades  of 
the  golden  past  but  self-defeating 
and  of  minimal  significance  to  the 
modern  groover. 


diluted  punk's  energy  and  have 
streamlined  it  with  mod's 
panache;  a quick  about-face  and 
stand  to  attention. 

Secret  Affair  are  one  of  these  groups. 
While  others  walk  a strained 
tightrope  of  tailored  harmonies  and 
dummy's  togs,  Secret  Affair  energise 
and  flex  with  supple  muscle.  Vocalist 
Ian  Page,  ex-New  Hearts  (as  is  guitarist 
Dave  Cairns),  looks  like  Bill  Nelson  but 
he's  no  Yorkshire  rip-off.  Foremost  he's 


Reactions  in  front  of  stage  are 
monkey  mad  - mods  and  initiaties  alike, 
clambering  on  each  others'  shoulders. 

Mass  conversion  to  modism? 
Doubtful,  but  there'll  be  enough 
wanting  the  return  ticket  to  this  lot. 


THE  BRIDGE  HOUSE 

n SFlHKIkf;  U\\tp  CWHUIWL  lO^p * Eli 


Monday  May  Trh  yip 

■AitaiTl  An  ffouttfitGCinJ* 

H SECRET  AFFAIR 

+ Tlw  Mode 


Tundiy  May  flih 


t?  04 1 


| Mend  »y  May  TlH 

f+titlri/rg 

BACK  TO  ZERO 
CHORDS 
PURPLE  HEARTS 
THE  SCOOTERS 


'Shake  And  Shout'  is  a step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Here  the  band  lean 
perilously  into  the  mass  splodge  of 
unappetising  heavy  metal,  as  did  The 
Who  during  the  lean  years  when  the 
funeral  procession  fell  into  line  behind 
the  mighty  Zep.  They  grind  with  no 
bump.  Dave  Cairns'  normally  volatile 
power-chords  blur  without  blazing 
while  structure  becomes  obscured  and 
finally  invisible:  an  avoidable  pitfall. 

It's  an  isolated  miscalculation. 


Reactions  are  monkey  mad  - 
mods  and  initiates,  clambering 


on  each  others 

Re-evaluation  is  the  key. 

So  today's  mods  have  disowned 
a number  of  groups  who've  simply 
remodelled  and  plugged  themselves 
into  modern  trends.  In  their  place 
they've  opted  for  bands  who  haven't 


shoulders 

a buzzing  entertainer,  swooping  from 
one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other  with 
Transylvanian  passion. 

It's  left  to  Page  to  let  the  Secret  out 
to  the  slobbering  hordes  and  he  does 
so  to  the  tune  of  four  encores. 
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Great  Headlines  We  Have  Known  And  Loved  {No  67) 


PUNK  IS 
DEAD!! 


Shock  Claim  By 
Rising  Mod  Stars 


A:  FrOCKEO?!!  STRUCK 
W EkunbH  t The  FI  r*t  time 
ever  I plap-pod  ayes  on 
SbC-rni  Affair  I jlmp-sl  dou hied  U>p 
in  dicbsMaf.  What  wss  going 
down  On  Ihn  stags  gl  Camdfn 
I own's  Mus»e  Ma^tim*  thai 
nLQhl  «jn*i  rireTpnly  pwiiu-flriwrtQ; 
a I:  rh  n urwtnin  I awe.  of  mitkhi * 
logic. 

W«r»  mv  cars  deceiving  me  or 
nai  thin  ■ tally  Ihe 
lHlt.tH4Hrt-lh*-blg*  mfitimtirp|-iOF"C 
fit  fPie  y rur  * 

t5rdUudliy  Hit  i“en  inyfv 
impoulMo’  renlliflrtipn  cunt  in _ 

Iffim  rhe  kiha*  oP  the  wenh*d-up 
otd-tiin  New  FawenHop'  H&aru.  had 
3*0*.  n one  of  thp  hoUtX  mur^hd  J 
hand^  lHd  **an  i e pgnt- 

I fttrv  hiKtmn  rolLnwing  fn  hear 

Ll  lull  UUi  [UU.  A Idtilun  ipr  "ILKhll^l  i 

dcvoiaek,  ma?(  plmpm  ebvleualy 
l-Af  he  indent  MeEiy -of  then  prefavTad 
tg  op  by  me  name  of  islory  Beys 
Ending  their  cue  front  £■>?  tf| 

AtfaiFs  km***,  flash-  anthsma, 

ftumMi  mns,  ynu  |i  itI  rjri'l  kiup  a 
*jh.i*L.  And  bunieLlnrbb  yuu  never 
□entglf. 

HoMhai  Ian  Page  Pi  jd  any  viaiprYB 

pi  nsrelntno  tha  aduurliv  of  me  cun 

hero  Tor  too  Ipng.  liidetrtL  to  Uid 
Form*#  rtiahmepnjig  of  a ba  nd  who 
warn  evm  nPth-n  mnaf  pm  nap  ra  icing 
diLmLiL  uiilI  LprnFnvrglel  f oil  us  *5  0* 
la* I yawr,  he  cc dainty  doeao't  lec-k 
■Conticfanc*.  Hi*  front  bc-rdera  on 
arTOflaiwa. 

,J A Lpt  qf  vv«iAc'  acy  H**!  vT  Aw 

Mod  bends  wtfhMh*  mgil  liho*y  IP 
tin  £ i ui  mu  1 1 j I " tin  fulls  nw.  aprffing 
uul  U»tr  wcmti  nriUi  speedy 
nmfwiiaim. 

jrTb*y  say  we  v*  get  the  greater 
cposBovar  ooientlal  But  it  s a^rooier 
|h*HlheH.  (fa  jull  flhfll  w*art  Lite 
bwrtP  If*  Ti«hifl0  fO  do  wflfl  bP*ihB 
ccunmarrul  nr  anything  likSltut 
Oui  Huriua-riiu  yuuU  eufFuenliblevui 
the  nloMifi-Ernlia-ii." 

Tl»  tmi^.t  — MifiiEPh  in 

ctHiaborstldn  with  guhirfcn  Davo 
Cn  -na  — are  vastly  auperioMo 
anything  tho  Mow  Had  ri  c au*r 
mustered  B.n  it  it nan  cutty ai a 

iVirtf-iMiiEiri  that  P*tfa-{*koi  Itffi  Pa  I'm  I 
hac  grown  up,  Ac  B elnge-r  tie  Kac 
im  prmrflrt  heyrvnrt  rMwgmlutn  Anri 
Ipr  all  hiq  wmrhcome  egutioni,.  tw 
(rt  JBr^srplhn  viy£-*l  pligrd*  th*P. 
grvan  half  Ihn  chancy,  would  chn^m 
the  bunotiB  off  me  cuffs  of  me 
aultoihfd  n»0lielt*  «t  a Marquee 
'mod  n.ln'. 

Siji  ii^ai^h  tor  thn-  pungmg  Snrrnl 


If™  work  and  studio  activity. 

DfueOftfmi  ittcdnodv 

Ihr  mull  u " i sjinrlw : h nt 

hUUPldt-"  i 

"What  wc'ro  Irylog  get  the 
rhythm  iherfifie*  pert*,  op  pi^jkhjI 
a hd  Tamla  records  and  oom  Dine  mar 
with  some  of  the  Bogneand 
FruEtryl'iPn  yl  1<m*y  through  c™  I 
ir.nrn  mntnmprun  ry  iyrjcr;  Via  likn 
llwrriubKorihu  liALieb,  but  you  can't 
talk  fit  (ml  '6 ba  thing*  Isdey- 

"IP  you  lielenlolha  radio,  you  can 
tbFItIhm  disco  Ie  Dn  the  nfect  Ine.  They 
play  a lot  maraTamFa  Motown  artda 
lot  Up*  dip.ee.  And  thaflwhyl  w*  Pi'* 
11  nn't  UisrO  " 


St-CrtE  T AFE  Alfl  w*i  n 

willtih  a Inv  wrsks  tiP  fhA  Mnw 
Ifaa'tBapfiUtuiiup.  nidi  Paye 
and  Ca  imt  i ndulgtng  in  a flurry  of 
iongyrirflng  >vrt Kitty  Pncourtt ft  i P* ait 
dlaniussgnmsraT  end  cvnlc»am 
towards  tfia  ntunic  buimaae  The 
Now  Hoarti  had  m.ad*JupJ  two 
nu isiumry  Porgananta  suniiniiibr 
C33,  'AuuLlnn  TwFiau*Air11nrur 
and  FPJg.ln  Janar. 

FufUein*  D»u*  ■ ' 'By  the  Imuy  we 
ibid,  we  wsre  laisllv  dfrmcrallBed, 
Thera  hod  bean  a reel  divtsioo 
b«tw*4w  vt  (Cirfoe  mid  Pt-i-i 

and  thn  rhylti  ni  snrtm  n.  Wn  rl 
wanted  lu  uu  luaa  power  pup  ud 
'tjdi  p«p. 

"Diwand  I weryfaTed 
wgexhBf ' comlnuoa  Ian.  Jun  altar 
the  Naw  Hearts  eipJil  I weid  around 
hie  houia  and  wo  ctartad  writing  ' 
*pme  maos.  The  Pirsi  apua  we  ever 
wutvEvy*tlnr'  wAS^Ibty  Buv»J. 

"After  we'd  wrdtonlJial  nongPwa 
rtf. -irlFM  nvartly  what  wp  wora  (fn>ng 
IV  dn,  whirt  we  wc4*  qpjng  tM  sound 
Ifla  end  averyfliing.  We  actual  jy  teid 
than  that  we  warn  going  to  bn  more 
llut  a bu  s mod  band.  Bur  we  dlant 
Know  rhn-n  ih*c  itJ»  whroki  orsdULlcig 
wk  going  to  come  about- 
"Ihnnwn  rtiit nur find  gig 
euppui  ling  The  Jumai  FUitHlinu  ■ ■ ■ 
a i*d  |4*4sl  ll  s*wi  *1 1 s (**l  abed  ip 
nil" 

The  esc  they  d4bv  today  boasia  ran 
rege-Ceirne  orhginale plus  a couple 
oP  rliflhlly  dpdgy  T*mfa  cpyyra,  fhy 
lemj>js  tuiil  K-nnrty  and  SuTintny 
B ubiuauri  a 'Quing  Tu  A Qu-Ou'.  Thu 
ongina.D  eoegn  Him  Tihi-d  for 
Affclpn'  *nrj  l|  ef  Vptir  H**i+  nani^'. 

both  scheduled  » fuu^e  s» odlei, 


jpj 

id hib  Intern*,  h nbrtfnll 


I 'My  World* — ere  ovfo-i-ad  wil 
lantJy  mamorsblo  hooks  and 
f n !l  kyr  irs.  h 
by  Fey-u 


ijP  wliiLli  si  e ni  iELash 


SECRET  AFFAIR  "could  just 
turn  out  to  bo  as  important 
as  they  think  they  are." 
By  ADRIAN  THRILLS. 


Affair  .s-ie  Eil  M-o  potent  denPv  hopr 
fp^H  wHh  Cn  irnnr  <oak-ohantM*d 
lonrl  tirneking  me  Icldfl  on  ibe  caktol 

IPw  e trinity  Slia  and  Mplpwn  aiyie 
rhythm* of  dimmmwr,  £ebSh*hPd 
A nd  tt.  rbHinm  Km  rth 
WtlhShoUbn  *|»d3inllh  bavrinu 
bean  e naff  led  +e*i¥i  iwP  rppr*-af  leii 
year'a  c-lubLend  l owr  bind*  — me 
Tdnng  BueVs  and  Ad-vsnlstho 
rnapoaLivaiy  — 4 **  hudly  aurpriaing. 
evonlbeugh  thflv'w*Oi»ly  baan 
ij  ggmg  Rinm  Ajuii, mar Boctet  Aflair 
arc  nulM^aUy  inura  pi  ufitifliil  (han 
Ihn  reifliffrf  isy  of  the  Ir  pear*. 

And  now.  >e  M 1b  emphetiia  the 
TifiV-wave  Ebunag  they  we\s 
I|a4*d  wilh  by  on-Tba-belkfllew-y 
modjtivD  Minimum  £p*tdr  flivy 
luvn  hnguh  u*  np  guoiT 
Hlf£dpllUI  MB-t,.  Cfiri*  CpnL,  for  both 


■‘A  Ipi  pl  iheuogi  ere  about  Iwe 
wo  hat*  lb*  mu*i*  hn*lfl*eirHI  ha 
tmslfw  wryty  "Hut  Jattrt  writs  about 
beinu  a Mud  u nil  bai  iru  uui  miJoua  uf 
|h*faetthet  you  don'l  lake  wbat'e 
goo*  bafer*  TiV'rtfl  rn  prn«f  mat 
mint  was  wronfl. 

"Everyone a!  ue  and  d-I  Pu' 
fo'loweii.  Kata  what't  bacoma  of 
fni  nt.  K Pr  nva.  me  full  sips  was  i ha 
Tp  iL  CIb&I’i  *lbv.n.  i sldltlyua  tbel 
raoord.  but  thet'e  whar*  it  £tPpp*d 
tm  ma  Ph.infe'  ewily  aiirr.MKtarl  .t*  a 
foyhlunand  nuw  I L'l  linw-  (ur  a 

thl^refl*.'1 

Tax>  i ha  wim  sfllncn  a?  icm 
Mu*4  ul  B^inveiity 

Inward*  pn  ek  flrphahly  ctnms 
fiwm,  ma  ahi  ir  g rapnn  nP  me  punN 
a.U(|lonp*Js  elni4nL  tuiul  ivjevlrpn  of 


BUT  POSING  BY  BRICK  WALLS 
IS  STILL  ALIVE  AND  WELL 


m*  Now  Hearti  and  avarytHIng  they 
Stood  Tor.  Ana  now  Pie  ran  hr.i'n  rt 
p^nk  elotel  t^il^iiu  wlwil  all  II  * 
paiaulfy  «n*an*  -co  n>ueh  to  such  o 
tirpn  rhunk  nt  thn  rnrt  ai  irti^ncii  ju*| 
WBLapm  line 

Mora  worrying,  hownvnr.  were  hi* 
irrMponiSblvnommanSB  iea  Urnidpn 
rvuninq  oaner  last  w«ic  ahaut  i ha  1 
1 kc  lihnod  of  Mod-^rejiik  g*ny 
warfarn  Th*  l«tt  thing  wo  nmed,  wl!h 
SO  much  gnAd  miiiir  nrnunrt.  it 
e ih,'11'iji  PuM-bluwri  bun  irnei  nr  tvEIS. 
a long  the  tinea  of  Ih*  pijnh  Tgd 
haltlAt  nr  ’77  _ 

Bui  not  be  itw  mrimam  l was 
begiiinind  to  think  Taga'a  alithihfra 
wnrawnPlwida  otib*  mirk,  he  tarn* 

mo  wnn  ane  prilm  EinatmEngR  I d 

aver  ’h**i  d I ilt'  i eay  — avu  if  «f  iL  wbe 
ju*t*boul  tachion. 

" Ilia  Mnri thing  now  ifoodting 
like  iFic  pld  Mud  Thing,  Id  lh*  Uft'S 
Tbenr*lMhe  Mode  hadqleoty  oP 
money  But  thn  Mad  thing  now  it 
ffbDuig  loforwurkinociaifl  kitii 
without  manh  nvurtyy  Pepllii  iy  Lu  ba 
ae  good.  IHtherp  ee*omnann  with 
ail  1 0n  mnnray  I huy  f-n  ni  irtprl 
*ebvo»eivae . ... 

'In  that  way,  H'tiba  brrtjtbemeoP 
4uink  MniM  i'iPi>ij-r  endienceam  tha 

aoh  end  Fr*d  rarrv  mercnaniB.  Hoi 

even  your  ueual  F'arlta  job*. 

■"But  tf  a'  puok  pam*  tp  p an  vl  our 
Q.&S  wr?  w<>ii  idn  l rn  I hum  tntiErJe  ntt 
tin  i Uke  Ininr  Lu  Libia ii  (u  wtiaL 

we'vn  gal  to  tay;  rt'ilimn  for  a 
rhonga  ttf*  ilmpi  to#  ” 

■"YWwj  qu:  eg  h ovp  eh  ange.' 

nchoa-p|J*vfl  "M'en  newioendthbt 
J'vVf  got.  The  clothe*  an  the  a4i5y 
mrowbaok.  Tilers  again,  tm  m.  was 
pretty  r-ng^tivp  tfi « lot  pf  w*ye,  Iip 
fashion  1*rmf,  th*  Modlhi-ng  le 
HMHer  TwicauM  veuk'vp  gnP  n 
Lai  i nrwu-i  k Lu  wniE  k wlLliln. 

"Butyau',reat-ill  trying  Ep  |pol 
PiPhflr  tha  n th*  kk*  hnvf  toyi >u, 
witbwdPut  framework. 

"£vnn  ihqjugh  thvfaehione  wiN 


filwayfib*  * l*if  j--nviveliJl  — and  any 
Mod  w>l  I admd  that  — thn  hfoe-tyla  id 
vary  tde.  The  dancing . fi’s  ma  only 
reel  eharnative  (o  di*oo.  Tho  ijiily 
other  thing  you  tunrn.icn  to  in  ChPt 
WAV.' 

Tlivra'amplv  und  Lliinq  blrniiFijM 
t-han  their  mi*g^ide>d  di^i*i1-qT*F 
punk'  and  that'*  thalr  (UTtF-rfly 
umJei  nrn  n(bi:.Ffi;  PMerpion  tDThO 
Ptitminr ioffi  □(  L+vn  music  business 
£ npnr-apcns  wilb  Eh*  Nauv  Hnarta 
ana  ihe  mJarfliei  that  warn  mn<i« 
first  linv*  ai  uunrt  li*«tr  IwTL  Wfi  ami 
Ddvm  dnte-m’ -neii  In  do  a*  much  od 
laiKDihln  nil  T1*ni  r own  hate,  ihrt  itnrr# 

Tu  Liiib  tmd,  Lhey  urr  »*ir  [nrpnnoflrt 
and  h*v*  ju*i  n"<Hlw*ad  and 

■ iH-a  rHud  ihnir  fliw  eingla.  And 
*g*in.  Ii  wsE-apHoita  cell  Hem  tan 

hpiiFHtf.  oot  ma  cuiEomaiy  *g*nt  gi 
middkjF  man,  chw  IU#t  brought  rva 
!mn  cbiFlact  Wirh  Ihn  prnup 

■" Wa>a  Ei  yiny  Lu  piuvu  IFihL  via  cun 
da  if  aidoriarla  the  in  n efo  liun  .hr:  s.i 
Vm  fan  hip  Ihinfl*  yj5ur**lu«.  ami 
dg  Ii  wur  own  WOT. 

"‘When  we-  larmod  the  band  we 
wuts  fust  i-e  piisad  off.£o-eynlea| 
mat  wet  decided  ihsi  lT  wo  muiitn  t 
mat*  l(gn  itttHtenytfi  ur  jualboiny 

■ gPodibvn  bandthnn  wn  wouldn't 
hnth-nr 

" Ma  bird:  Dave  are  in  Lu^nplure 
control  ol  evtryljling  rhnl  hvppane 
Tb*r*'*  Iirt  ffunidiFi  or  middfe  nwn 
etin*  nwmimT  " 


BAHMIPfl  llp-nniB  Kniirh  pl*y*rt 
uar  u rtsuqh  mix  uf  iJier 
aetf  wrrfuwif  al^i-p  le -bncketaga 
■q  |h*  **ctid  or  Socral  Affair's 
rcctMTiHiir^  br  Sunaayaver-iho  gigs 
at  the  Marquee.  The  vtaakeal  s^ngin 
thn  eat  'Soho  Slrud  m*k**  upflvk 
t.ipSMM  by|tneo1bm|Hir  nn  Ehn 
A-ilJ*  ih^ric  Fo»  Autiun'  » daeinniJ 
■P  Wcbdie  nine  nl  the  dnbul  4£en1 
J Ida  ynar  romp-iflle  with  1lu> 


mulli  PrarkBrt  hlasl  nf  tDit'HtJiini|Vii 
tnn  l*i  ee  U nd  Chris  GanL'e  bbb  . 

■Ifnrdl'c  answer  fo  thq  MtirnjituB 
■hnnis^ 

TWwuot  ad  ihsi  sbunda  we  want 
ppm*  abigl*r  snyi  ran.  ''A  urn  Ilf 
■slapping,  solid  4-hytb  nn,  ill*  rrjchy 

ttuica  r and  me  froramc  vnnii*  Ann 
ai  Ilia  tnn3  w*r¥5  yut  | wanly  err  Ll  ie 
Glpiy  Bey*  chanii  eg  end  depplng  In 
IPin  shHlm 

"Tliarii'ua  vary  sirigi  qiyLsIun 
bntweon  whef  wc**und  hkeHveond 

■ i f Ki a v r i j i H ! .:>  Liaa,  wecencfl-olrole 
on  rwthtno  mat  mBbei  peapin  orypy 
them  sal  res;  rpeky  yuqi*F  *mij  plniiEv 
ol  rajpiwilhifia  o^dieneo. 

"In  thrslurtin.  wo  rn  mnr* 
lrit*ie>1od  iu  aapup'iiiief itrnu  wll  h 
round.  Wo'ne  net  rntorc^iird  in  Irymp 
tin  got  IhA  tartly  pwind  as  on  Ih* 
viaqa.  we  uur  q larmapfl 

■ nnlrijiT'C  M*  m the  slud  -os.  I pfey  * 

Jot  ma™  trumpet 

' BBf  dieweaid  I nit  tungUi,  I spoTa 
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GOES  LIVE 

Who  are  the  Glory  Boys?  What’s  the  New  Narcissism?  Why 
is  a mohair  suit  “subtly  subversive”?  Chris  Bohn  boards 
the  magic  bus  with  Secret  Affair,  the  Purple  Hearts  and 
Back  To  Zero  for  the  March  Of  The  Mods  tour 


The  New  Narcissism  begins  with  mod.  Four  well-dressed  boys 
walk  along  the  prom,  preen  themselves  for  the  “renes”  - one 
rung  above  boilers  - and  pose  for  pictures.  The  session  draws 
the  girls’  eyes  to  the  boys,  and  they’re  loving  it. 

Ian  Page,  Secret  Affair’s  singer  is  leading  his  three 
accomplices  through  the  beach-hut  paradise  of  Torquay’s  seafront, 
where  the  band  have  their  pictures  taken  (at  their  request) . Page  wears 
his  East  End  peacockney  bravado  in  his  smile. 

“OY  RENE!  ARM!”  he  orders,  offering  his  elbow  to  nonplussed 
potential  takers.  His  success  rate  would  not  win  him  favourable  odds, 
though  he’s  not  really  trying  too  hard.  (There’s  a girlfriend  back 
home,  but  you  have  to  keep  up  the  image,  don’t  you?) 

The  rules  of  this  game  differ,  however,  insofar  as  the  renes  eye  the 
boys  and  the  boys  eye  themselves  in  any  readily  available  reflective 
surface,  mod  boys  keep  swinging,  regardless. 


Seaside  affair:  (l-r) 
Dave  Cairns,  Seb 
Shelton,  Ian  Page 
and  Dennis  Smith 


Secret  Affair  are  in  the  South  of  England  on  the  first  leg  of  a co- 
headlining March  Of  The  Mods  tour  with  the  Purple  Hearts  and 
supports  Back  To  Zero.  The  neatly  attired  Page  would  have  preferred  a 
Get  Smart  banner  “but  the  Purple  Hearts  are  too  scruffy,”  he  asserts. 

For  perky  Page’s  band,  the  alternative  name  would  have  been 
perfect.  Apart  from  the  reference  to  their  immaculate  dress  sense, 
the  title  would  have  had  an  extra  connotation  in  the  reference  to  the 
old  TV  spoof  spy  serial. 

Page  says  to  me  as  we  prepare  to  begin  the  trek  south:  “So  your 
name’s  Chris  Bond,  eh?” 

Close. 

“Good.  Bond  fits  in  with  Secret  Affair.” 

That’s  about  the  limit  of my  link  with  the  nouveau  mod  movement. 
Neatness  is  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  new  order.  I’m  surprised 
that  they  tolerate  my  unkempt  presence. 

The  grouping  of  the  three  outfits 
came  about  through  the  teaming  of  the 
two  top  groups  on  the  scene,  the  Purple 
Hearts  replacing  the  Little  Roosters  at 
the  last  minute. 

Page  contends  that  for  a co-operative 
tour  such  as  this  the  Roosters  wouldn’t 
have  been  compatible,  so  the  more 
amenable  Purple  Hearts  got  the  gig. 
Back  To  Zero  are  a recently  gathered 
together  collection  of  north  London 
mods,  whose  inexperience  will 
undoubtedly  benefit  from  roadwork. 

The  co -headliners  offer  two  very 
different  varieties  of  1979  mod.  Secret 
Affair’s  music  is  an  immensely 
danceable  marriage  of  ’60s  Tamla  soul 
with  a hard-edged  contemporary  rock 
aggression,  which  works  admirably. 
Purple  Hearts’  spunkier  roots  show  ^ 


1979 


+ through  their  modish  appearance.  The 
band  once  stated  they  filled  the  gap  between  life 
and  art.  I would  say  they  bridged  the  years 
between  punk  and  mod,  but  maybe  that’s 
because  I’m  ignorant. 

PH  are  second  on  the  bill  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  tour,  at  Plymouth  Clones.  We 
arrive  just  as  Back  To  Zero  have  started  their 
set.  They  look  like  one  of  those  bands  which 
used  to  populate  party  scenes  in  movies  of 
Swinging  London.  Singer  Brian  Betteridge,  a 
short  stocky  chap  with  a cheap  haircut  that 
looks  as  unbecoming  as  John  Entwistle’s  in  the 
early  Who  photos,  holds  the  mic  languidly. 

They  include  their  upcoming  single  ‘Your 
Side  Of  Heaven’  and  a version  of ‘Land  Of  1,000 
Dances’  in  their  set.  They  might  get  better,  but 
for  the  moment  I’ll  pass. 

The  first  night  is  not  a very  successful  one  for 
the  Purple  Hearts,  but  Secret  Affair,  billtoppers- 
of-the-day,  win  over  a small  crowd  of  local 
mods,  stray  punks  and  inquisitive  holiday- 
makers with  consummate  ease.  They  are  very 
good  indeed. 

The  key  is  a carefully  calculated  dance  music 
which  enslaves  the  feet,  leaving  the  mind  at  the 
mercy  of  a succession  of  well-written  youth 
anthems.  The  titles  say  it  all:  ‘Shake  And  Shout’, 

‘My  World’,  the  single  ‘Time  For  Action’,  and  even  the  soul  staple  ‘Get 
Ready’.  But,  above  all,  ‘Glory  Boys’. 

From  their  very  appearance,  the  crowd  knows  that  Secret  Affair 
are  going  to  cut  it.  This  is  not  the  scooter/parka  fragment  of  the  mod 
movement.  They  belong  to  the  set  that  derived  its  reputation  from 
looking  better  than  the  rest. 

Onstage  throughout  the  set  in  well-cut  suits,  none  of  them  removes 
his  jacket  or  loosens  his  tie,  despite  the  heat  of  the  night.  Page  has 
perfected  a persona  that  takes  in  the  sharpness 
of  Frank  Sinatra,  the  relaxed  cool  of  biopic 
bandleaders  (eg  James  Stewart’s  Glen  Miller) 
and  the  ability  of  any  number  of  the  best 
rabble-rousers,  from  Noddy  Holder  through 
to  Jimmy  Pursey. 

The  three  elements  are  used  perfectly  in 
the  band’s  rallying  cry,  ‘Glory  Boys’.  By  the 
song’s  end,  the  crowd  is  captivated,  joining  in 
on  the  chorus  and  punching  the  air  along  with  Page.  And  this  is  only 
the  second  song  into  the  set. 

Secret  Affair  are  dangerous.  The  more  I think  about  them,  their 
strength,  their  powers  of  persuasion,  the  more  convinced  I am  of 
their  ability  to  use  an  audience,  to  suck  in  newcomers  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  their  Glory  Boys.  Be  cool,  get  smart,  go  mod.  Enough. 

Page  is  COCky  and  confident.  He’d  told  me,  in  the  bus  on  the 
way  to  the  gig,  what  was  to  come.  He  asserted  then  that  the  mods  need 
no-one  - and  by  “mods”  he  means  Secret  Affair. 

His  every  move  has  been  carefully  choreographed,  even  to  the  extent 
that  it  accommodates  outsider  hostility  by  its  very  exclusion.  His  aim  is 
to  create  a nationwide  Glory  Boys  clone  network,  to  prove  to  everyone 
that  he  can  do  it.  Odds  on  he  will,  too.  The  ultimate  narcissism. 

I’ve  heard  it  said  that  Page  is  motivated  above  all  by  revenge;  revenge 
on  the  music  business  that  gave  his  and  guitarist  Dave  Cairns’  old 
band,  New  Hearts,  such  a bad  time.  He  says  now  that  his  first  band, 
formed  and  signed  when  they  were  still  only  16,  were  rooted  in  ’60s 
pop,  but  then  they  didn’t  have  the  rhythmic  flexibility  to  carry  it. 

Their  company,  CBS,  released  two  unsuccessful  singles,  and  the 
relationship  was  terminated  well  before  theendofthefive-year  contract. 
Bitter  but  sussed,  the  duo  set  about  searching  for  their  dream  band. 

Page  says:  “We  used  as  a foundation  what  we  learnt  with  the  New 
Hearts,  and  this  is  a logical  progression  from  the  ’60s  pop  band,  which 
was  then  called  power-pop.  Secret  Affair  is  a soul-type,  dance-type 
band  of  a new  kind. 


“New  Hearts  were  simultaneous  with  The  Jam,  but  we  were  up 
there  learning  the  ropes.  We  weren’t  good  enough,  but  Secret  Affair 
take  it  further  than  The  Jam.  They  were  a mod  band  working  in  punk, 
and  their  audience  was  punk.” 

Cairns:  “The  word  mod  shouldn’t  be  used.  This  lifestyle,  this  way 
of  life  - the  Glory  Boys  - was  being  nurtured  then.  You  could  see  then 
that  there  were  five  or  six  kids  into  dressing  smart,  and  they  were 
called  something  else  other  than  mod.” 

‘ItfnkifsquitesuliversivefbrldilswInliaven'tgDtalotofmoneyto 
dressi^inasutandlooktwiceasgoodassoineonewliosgotlliree 
times  as  much  money.  It  s a social  comment"  Ian  Page,  Secret  Affair 


Page:  “I  would  agree.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  movement  is 
the  usage  of  the  word  mod.  But  we  know  that  mod  is  only  an 
abbreviation  of  ‘modern’,  and  our  alternative  is  Glory  Boys,  anyway, 
and  we  can’t  do  more  than  that.  We  can’t  help  being  called  a mod  band 
and  we  can’t  help  sharing  a lot  of  the  ideas  of  the  old  mod  bands.” 
Whatever,  they  were  determined  not  to  get  fooled  again.  Once  the 
New  Hearts  had  split,  they  saw  the  makings  of  the  movement. 

This  was  18  months  ago,  when  smart  kids  in  the  East  End  began 
congregating  around  places  like  the  Bridge  House  and  the  Wellington 
and  scooter  clubs  kept  the  old  traditions  alive. 

Page : “The  first  bands  came  about  six  months  later.  We  set  ourselves 
a two-year  plan  to  try  and  ensure  that  we  never  sell  ourselves  out.  It 
began  with  finding  our  dream  band,  then  setting  up  our  own  label 
through  which  we’d  have  complete 
control  over  our  own  records.” 

A firm  believer  in  free  enterprise 
and  self-sufficiency,  Page  is  level- 
headed, acutely  business-minded, 
and  conservative  with  a small  ‘c’.  He’s 
the  cocky  East  Ender  made  good  by 
strength  of  his  actions  and  has  no 
sympathy  for  the  less  motivated  who 
can’t  do  it  themselves. 

The  talk  comes  round  to  the  role 
smartness  plays  in  the  mod  manifesto. 

The  crux  of  the  mod  rebellion. 


I Package  tour:  (l-r) 
Purple  Heart  Bob 
Manton,  Seb  Shelton, 
Ian  Page  and  friend 


I Last  gang  in  town: 
mods  on  the  march, 
August  1979 
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I Ian  Page 
onstage  in 
Plymouth, 
August  1979 
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nearest  you’re  gonna  get”  Boh  Manton,  Puiple  Hearts 


“I  think  it’s  quite  subversive  for  kids  who  haven’t  got  a lot  of  money 
to  dress  up  in  a suit  and  look  twice  as  good  as  someone  who’s  got  three 
times  as  much  money. 

“It’s  a social  comment  for  someone  to  be  badly  off  and  instead  of 
glorying,  like  the  punks  did,  in  having  no  prospects,  to  do  the 
complete  opposite,  to  make  a positive  statement  and  say  I’m  entitled 
to  anything  there  is  in  the  world  and  I’ll  take  whatever  I can  get.” 

In  the  mod  world,  the  only  priority  is  self.  Selfishness,  says  Page,  is 
a healthy  thing  - me  first,  the  world  second.  The  Me  Generation. 

“The  American  Way,  it  came  about  through  being  very  well-off 
anyway.  That’s  why  the  American  situation  isn’t  subversive.  But,  over 
here,  selfishness  is,  because  it’s  not  based  on  any  kind  of  economic 
success.  There’s  a true  desire  within  to  be  better  than  everyone  else. 

“I  resented  a lot  of  the  values  and  order  forced  on  me  when  I didn’t 
have  any  control  over  them,  I rejected  them  and  insisted  on  making 
my  own. 

“The  working-class  background  and  all  that  entails,  the  things  you 
are  meant  to  respect,  I reject  and  resent.  You’re  told  that  you  are  not 
very  well-off,  and  this  is  your  basic  life  pattern.  Like  comprehensive 
schools  - why  do  they  force  you  into  manual  work?  I’m  articulate,  and 
I was  forced  into  doing  courses  like  bricklaying,  which  was  wrong. 
Comprehensives  don’t  accommodate  any  artistic  leanings  at  all.” 

Compared  to  the  calculated  but  engaging  chatter  of  Page,  the 
rougher,  ruder  Purple  Hearts  at  first  don’t  really  look  like  they’ll  live 
up  to  their  co-headlining  status.  They  offered  no  competition  to 
Secret  Affair  in  Plymouth. 

The  following  night  is  a lot  different,  however.  I am  prepared  for 
the  Purple  Hearts  to  miss  out  badly.  Instead  they  revel  in  the 
competition  and  they  turn  in  a strong,  powerful  set  which  strengthens 
a hitherto  shaky  alliance  at  the  top  of  the  bill. 

The  PH  are  closer  to  what  outsiders  like  myself  would  expect  from 
a nouveau  mod  band:  tremulously  sustained  chords  over  Moon-style 
thrashing  and  spidery  bass  crawl.  Their  previous  punk  connections 
show,  and  the  spike-tops  respond  by  pogoing  enthusiastically  and 
hailing  singer  Bob  Manton  with  a barrage  of  gob. 

When  I point  out  the  punky  tendencies  of  their  music,  things 
degenerate  into  an  entertaining,  larger-than-life,  Python-e sque 
reiteration  of  cliches,  both  punk  and  mod. 

Simon  Stebbing  (guitar) : “If  there’s  any  comparison  to  be  made,  it’s 
in  the  energy  and  aggression.” 

Bob:  “I’ve  always  been  into  mod  and  ’60s  music  - even  before  I was 
a punk.  That  sounds  like  a cliche,  but  it’s  true.  When  I was  young 
I used  to  go  down  to  the  local  record  shop  and  look  at  the  sleeve  of 
‘Quadrophenia’.  That’s  all  I could  afford  to  do. 

“Mod’s  an  attitude  more  than  anything,  really.  An  attitude  to  life. 
Take  working:  you’ve  got  to  have  a job,  but  many  people  haven’t  and 
still  manage  to  live.  But  the  thing  is  to 
accept  it,  and  not  to  think  about  it,  and 
not  to  be  a slave  to  it.  You  have  to  get 
money  to  look  cool,  enjoy  yourself.” 

I observe  that  the  Purple  Hearts  are 
not  so  sartorially  blessed  as  Secret  Affair. 

“I  think  we  look  better,”  Bob  insists. 

“We  get  our  clothes  from  jumble  sales, 
which  is  more  creative.” 

Simon  and  Bob  obviously  have  a few  ideological  differences. 

Bob:  “I  want  middle-aged  people  to  be  really  offended  by  it.  Were 
angry. . . all  that  repression,  old  people  putting  younger  people  down. 
It’s  got  to  be  said  again  and  again.  If  we  were  all  one  cult,  the  power  of 
youth  would  be  incredible.  We  could  just  do  what  we  liked,  we  could 
smash  up  a town  and  the  police  wouldn’t  be  able  to  stop  it. . .” 

Simon  worriedly  interjects:  “But  that’s  pretty  negative. . .” 

“The  power  of  youth  is  incredible,”  Bob  continues,  “but  it’s  in  the 
interests  of  society  to  keep  them  divided  which  is  why  mod  is  the 
nearest  you’re  gonna  get.  People  are  repressed,  fucked  up,  don’t  know 
what’s  going  on. . .” 

Quite.  Thank  you  very  much.  Next  please. 

The  Purple  Hearts  are  not  as  crass  as  Bob’s  rantings  make  them 
appear.  Their  first  single  willbe  released  on  Chris  Parry’s  Fiction  Records. 
It  was  he  who  recorded  The  Jam  and  The  Jolt  a few  years  back. 


By  the  time  this  story  appears,  the  March  Of  The  Mods  will  be 
midway  through  its  nationwide  campaigh.  Its  attractions  are  obvious, 
its  inherent  dangers  less  so. 

The  name  Sham  69  crops  up  a lot  in  both  the  Purple  Hearts’  and 
the  Secret  Affair’s  interview.  Like  Sham,  they  share  a tough,  rootsy 
audience,  but  unlike  the  Hersham  Boys,  the  Glory  Boys  revel  in 
looking  good,  and  in  the  good-time  ethic. 

Ian  Page  is  aware  of  his  ability  to  articulate  the  experiences  of  like- 
minded  people  around  the  country,  and  he’s  going  to  capitalize  on  it. 

He  claims  that  the  opening  of  Quadropheniawas  brought  forward 
a few  weeks  to  coincide  with  the  MOTM  tour,  because  the  film’s 
distributors  thought  they  were  going  to  miss  out  on  the  mod  explosion, 
at  first  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  they  were  going  to  create  it. 
But  the  film  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  movement’s  momentum. 

Mods  thus  mobilized,  Page  will  soon  be  calling  the  shots  in  the 
marketplace  and  the  affair  will  no  longer  be  secret.  ■ 
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MODS  MAYDAY  79 
Various  Artists 

Bridge  House 

On  a bootleg  fidelity  scale  often,  this  album  - 
recorded  amid  the  pints  and  parkas  at  the  Bridge 
House,  Canning  Town  - checks  in  at  a fraction 
under  eight,  but  any  lack  of  technical  expertise  is 
compensated  for  by  the  overall  rough-edged  feel. 
In  all,  five  bands:  Secret  Affair,  The  Mods,  Beggar, 


Squire  and  Small  Hours  are  each  afforded  three 
tracks  to  strut  their  proverbial  stuff. 

Of  the  fearless  five,  it's  Secret  Affair  who  take 
full  advantage  and  completely  dominate  the 
event,  being  one  of  the  few  mod  mk2  bands  to 
realise  they  are  engaged  in  a renewal  programme 
as  opposed  to  a revival. 

The  remaining  bands  display  more  enthusiasm 
than  direction,  flitting  as  they  do  between 
innumerable  mid-'60s  forms,  rarely  mastering  any 

It's  difficult  to  believe  that  up  until  recently  half 
of  the  Affair  (singer  Ian  Page  and  guitarist  Dave 
Cairns)  were  actively  involved  with  neo-new  wave 
no-hopers  the  New  Hearts.  This  time  around  Page 
and  Cairns  have  got  the  chemistry  correct:  great 
songs,  excellent  streamlined  arrangements, 
masterful  performances.  Even  though  recorded 
au  naturel  (so  to  speak),  Secret  Affair  have  already 
defined  their  own  group  persona,  graced  with  a 
high  degree  of  pop  sensibility  that  eludes  bands 
with  much  greater  reputations. 

Should  they  now  choose  to  record  the 
anthemic  Time  For  Action',  Secret  Affair  might 
just  have  a chart  single  on  their  hands. 

Roy  Carr 
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SECRET  AFFAIR 
MADNESS 
SQUIRE 

THE  STOWAWAYS 
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TIME  FOR  ACTION 

— ! 

l-Spy 

A 'new'  wave,  a 'new'  anthem; 

something  else  for  people 
too  cynical  to  be  impressed 
by  youthful  exuberance  to 

be  bored  with,  or  mystified  by.  Its  appeal  is  obvious: 
it's  fast,  young,  smart  and  anthemic.  The  fact  that  the 
jumping  instrumentation  and  hook  carry  not  one  iota 
of  originality  or  genuine  wit  matters  very  little.  Don't 
bicker  about  it,  either  buy  or  ignore  it. 

John  Hamblett 


Real  blues? 


UNTIL  recently  ihen*  wr.rr.  only  a 
small  nuntb&r  of  mods  wenr- 
in£  suits  and  parkas.  Wa  wera  all 
involved  in  the  movement  together; 
nobody  bothered  to  Apeak  of  us*  so 
we  let  our  LiHikft  fSo  our  Li j Iking, 
Tile  King's  Rood  wiin  Eti/ffierertt  lhei%  it 
wftin't  wifh  nwlt  You  wnre 

rwTren  uirmurdEd  hy  punki.  wliuTve  nun1 
diSHpueuitd.  And  vcL  Melody  Maker 
i^Jiarcd;  us,  leaving  mod  1U  Lke  dseap 
.paperiE,  j«S(  ut  Lfta  Idiu*  taod 
•jr-ar.  a,  pesLCLve  moviwr.t 

What  abouL  ihtHK  wlm  Laughed,  tell 
us  We  didn't  know  what  we  w^n-L  dctbig? 
WfrE,  Lhijy'rii  nM1/  paying  far  tfurir  mistake, 
buying  parnai  udtuyg  £22  frenteniLbe/  when 
l]jl"v  nine,  tuckers!!  Expensive  badgea 


And  paiehe>  and  nukLi  which  don't  fit  nr.;- 
nn  ihtir  chopping  lifltBi  they  copy  whet 
<vf  vknifie.  wF,ifi,<ig  li  because  It's  fashion, 
nut  with  ui  rnvjEi. 

WT  can  now  watch  gfaupi  of 
mods  chargo  dnwn  cur  local  high, 
ns  thniLgh  rliey'VH  only  JiMt  seen  "(juadTU- 
(ihenlu  Ttiese  voting  Uluty  Dvrs  3^1  Luc 
where  I bins  out.  und  where  do  I feel  my 
But  nnEy  bflwnfce  1 know  now  tc 

rj.c«f.i  pmartieT, 

People  now*  you  -m  trouble  if  yuu 
wear  a parka.  whhm*U  eol  so  Tone 
rtiFy  Trucked  with  surprise.  YviTie  big 
news  ii'jWi  jci-J  your  mod  riots  mth-s  I he 
pr«.P  but  I dill  remember  thit  line 
RXot  trying  is  csuif>  a big  ■omuImi''  — 
j-.3tf-FP.SOM'  iiTCHJ,  Reacunbfleld  Rvad, 
Epruni  Surncy.  K'flH  BHD, 

• IP  WINNER 


It's  A Man's  j 

Life  In  The  I 

Glory  Boys 


Just  don't  give  th^se  boys  no  lip , a fright? 


t or 


ME  FT  The  Glory  Boys, 

The  latest  in  the  line  of  modern  musclemen  have  lifted 
their  handle  from  Secret  Affair's  mod  anthem  in  praise 
of  natty  dress  l tin  It  mil  for  those  tell-lale  signs  the 
squarely-shorn  barncL  the  'keyhole1  logo  emblazoned  on  the 
biceps,  the  word  'Mod'  tattooed  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  Kp. 

The  bruisers  in  question  have  exchanged  their  East  End 
stomping-g  rounds  for  a stretch  of  The  March  Of  Thfe  Mods  four. 
They  claim  to  be  Secret  Affair's  persona  I protection  service, 
though  without  them,  muses  a sceptical  Thrills,  the  band 
probably  wouldn't  need  any. 

In  fact,  there's  been  occasions  of  late  when  the  band  have  had 
to  protect  The  Glory  Bovs.  Indeed,  after  the  Factory  gig  in 
Manchester,  Affair  hired  a troop  of  taxis  to  ship  the  G Bs  to  safely 


when  alien  factions  seemed  to  have  them  outnumbered. 

At  Torquay,  Affair  and  The  Purple  Hearts  were  left  with  & 
sizeable  Ml  fora  trashed  hotel  bar  when  their  fearsome 
followers  dropped  in  for  a lata  nightjar. 

And  worse  - , . when  Affair  played  a recant  Acklam  Hall  gig 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a promo  Film,  the  unsuspecting  G0s 
wem  sprung  on  leaving  by  a rival  army,  with  e couple  of  cars 
getting  totalled  in  the  process^ 

Honestly,  you  can't  clink  oft  for  a quiet  night  out  anywhere 

these  days,  now  can  ya? 

GILBERT  T.  FISH 


Ug  NME  ORIGINALS 


In  amid  the  wet-wiped  plastic  and  chip-grease 
chic  of  a Camden  High  Street  Wimpy  bar,  Tony 
Meynell  of  the  mod  band  Squire  is  telling  me  all 
about  their  record. 

“I  wrote  ‘Walking  Down  The  Kings  Road’  when 
I was  walking  down  the  Kings  Road.”  No  kidding. 

“I  was  just  thinking  about  what  it  used  to  be  like, 
trying  to  imagine  if  I’d  been  there  10  or  15  years 
ago,  what  sort  of  things  I’d  be  doing,  the  sort  of 
things  I’d  be  hearing,  and  why  it  wasn’t  the  same  any 
more.  And  I started  thinking  that  perhaps  it  could  be 
the  same  one  day.  So  I wrote  a song  about  it.” 

Put  out  through  Arista  on  Secret  Affair’s  I-Spy 
label,  and  produced  by  Dave  Cairns  and  Ian  Page  of 
that  group,  their  debut  single  should  spread  the  word 
on  Squire,  the  most  promising  of  the  mod  acts  yet  to 
get  some  real  recognition. 

Squire’s  music  is  planted  solidly  inside  the  ’60s: 
especially  The  Beatles,  the  Stones  and  The  Who. 
What  marks  them  apart,  besides  stripey  blazers  and  a 
fondness  for  the  Stevie  Marriott  school  of  hair- 
control  (find  the  middle  and  attack)  is  a fresh  and 
lightweight  sound  of  danceability  (“The  kids  are 
gonna  think,  ‘Why  go  to  discos  when  we  can  see  The 
Specials,  or  Squire,  or  The  Selector  and  dance  to 
them?  ’”) . Plus  they’ve  got  a writing  talent  that 
promises  to  see  them  through  even  after  all  the  mod 
trappings  have  fallen  away,  as  surely  they  must. 

Now  down  to  a three-piece,  Squire  are  bass-player 
Enzo,  guitarist  and  writer  Tony  Meynell  and,  a fairly 
recent  addition,  his  brother  Kevin  on  drums. 

Growing  up,  like  The  Jam,  around  Woking,  the 
band  began  to  take  shape  when  Enzo’s  group,  then 
obliged  to  play  a rag-bag  of  cover  versions,  teamed  up 
with  Tony:  “I  just  had  this  tape  of  my  songs,  took  it  to 
Mark  Perry  and  he  said,  ‘Great,  go  out  and  find 
yourself  a band.’  And  that  was  Squire.  When  we  hit 


Blazer  squad: 
Squire,  with  Tony 
Meynell  (centre) 


“SIWEY  HUBS 
HEUUXM 


w Squire  - another  mod 
band.  But  more  than 
just  another  mod  band, 
says  Paul  Du  Noyer 
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London,  I thought  we  were  the  only  mod 
band.  I was  really  surprised.” 

Kevin:  “Were  definitely  the  most  ’60s 
sounding  group.  But  it’s  not  important  to  the  kids 
whether  you  sounds  ’60s,  ’70s  or  ’80s.” 

And  Tony  again:  “I  thought  we’d  go  back  to  the 
roots  and  work  our  way  out  from  there  - maybe  in 
the  way  the  ’60s  should  have  turned  out,  without 
going  through  all  that  hippie  stuff-  let’s  go  another 
way  and  see  what  it  could  have  been. 

“No  mod  band  would  ever,  I hope,  sit  down  and 
think,  ‘Oh  well,  that’s  it,  headbands  on,  move  into  the 
psychedelic  revival,  now.’  I wouldn’t  do  it.  I’ll  go  my 
own  way  and  hope  I’m  going  the  right  way.” 

Squire’s  view  of  the  mod  revival  is  pretty  realistic  - 
there’s  an  acknowledgment  that  it’s  helped  them,  and 
that  it’s  up  to  them  to  prove  themselves  when  all  the 
attention  wanders  off  elsewhere. 


“Half  of  them  don’t  know  what  it’s  about 
anyway,”  reckons  Enzo.  “They’re  just  into  the 
fact  that  it’s  a new  thing  and  they  want  to  do  it. 
Every  mod  band  you  hear  is  completely  different. 
None  of  them  are  the  same.” 

Tony:  “I  think  we’ll  survive.  When  it  dies,  turns 
into  something  else,  we’ll  survive.” 

Enzo  again:  “It’s  like  punk.  The  best  punk  bands 
survived.  They’re  not  the  same  as  they  used  to  be.” 
“When  you  come  down  to  it,”  says  Tony,  “when 
you  stand  the  mod  bands  up,  a lot  of  them  are 
exciting  live,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  release  LPs 
then  you’ve  got  to  have  good  material  - and  I think 
we’ll  have  the  edge  over  them  in  that  respect.” 

“A  lot  of  bands  call  themselves  mod  bands,  but  just 
haven’t  got  that  mod  appeal,  you  can’t  dance  to  them. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  makes  them  not  a mod  band.  The 
mod  movement  decides  who’s  a mod  and  who  isn’t.” 


WALKING  DOWN 
THE  KING’S  ROAD 


SfE2 


Already  the  record  companies  are  showing  interest 
in  the  outcome  of  Squire’s  present  one-off 
arrangement  with  I- Spy.  Meanwhile  you  can  check 
more  Squire  products  on  the  Bridge  House  ‘Mods 
May  Day’  album,  although  the  band  are  less  than 
happy  with  the  quality  of  their  contribution. 

Oddly  moderate,  these  mods,  quite  conventional 
really;  they’re  quicker  to  shrug  shoulder  than  to  get 
controversial;  they  throw  about  words  like  ‘clean’  and 
‘smart’  with  great  approval.  They’d  never  heard  of 
The  Human  League.  What  can  it  all  mean? 

Whatever  your  stance  on  Sta-Prests,  keep  a kindly 
eye  out  for  Squire.  Find  out  that  there  really  is  life 
after  Woking. 


NME  ORIGINALS  HQ 
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70s 


fly  away  punk: 


come 


ck  ’80s 

°°me  haeJc  m°«* 

frontman 


W°1j?f^Peak  louder  than 


1979 
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IParklife:  Dave  Cairns 
and  Ian  Page,  1979 


he  man  from  the  Moscow  Literary  Gazette  wore  a dapper  pin-stripe 
suit,  every  crease  and  fold  in  place.  He  wore  it  with  meticulous 
thoroughness,  as  a tourist  might  carefully  pronounce  every  syllable  of 
a phrase  in  a visitor’s  handbook.  He  was  in  his  40s,  of  solid  build,  and 
scrupulous  about  his  work  - which  he  modestly  counted  as  being  of 
some  small  influence  amongst  the  Gazette  s more  powerful  readers. 
He  had  come  to  write  a story  about  mod. . . 

It  costs  Russia  tens  of  thousands  of  roubles  a year  to  scramble  the 
Western  radio  broadcasts  that  the  youth  of  the  country  secretly  tune 
in  to.  The  black  market  for  rock  and  its  accessories  is  thriving.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  will  pay  as  much  for  a pair  of  jeans  as  they  would  for 
a washing  machine. 

Elton  John,  Boney  M,  Cliff  Richard  and  Wings  have  whetted 
appetites  behind  the  iron  curtain  more  than  sated  them,  and  the  man 
from  the  Gazette , through  his  frequent  contact  with  the  West,  could 
begin  to  understand  this  need.  Furthermore,  he  grasped  the  sense  of 
finding  a young  band  to  fulfil  the  need  of  young  people.  The  idea 
being,  perhaps  that  by  channelling  it  in  some  way,  they  can  defuse  a 
potential  rebellion. 

The  Russian  journalist  took  out  his  tape  recorder  and  his  notes  and 
sat  down  amid  the  administrative  clutter  of  Arista  Records’  press 
officer  to  talk  to  Ian  Page,  the  smart,  eager  spokesman- elect  of  Secret 
Affair.  Page  felt  suddenly  sobered  by  the  implications  of  what  was 
taking  place.  Everything  he  had  achieved  - the  hit  singles,  the  tours, 
everything  - seemed  somehow  insignificant. 

His  mind  raced  to  contain  his  awe:  here  is  a 
representative  of  millions  of  people  whom  I 
though  I would  never  get  to  meet.  All  that 
suffering,  all  that  creativity  stifled  in  there. . . 
and  he  wants  to  ask  me  questions! 

“This  is  what  we  are  doing:  we  like  the 
suits,  and  we  like  the  hair.  We  like  for  our  young  to  dress  nice,” 
explained  the  Russian,  adding  that  their  government  felt  that  fashion 
has  its  place  as  a harmless  mode  of  self-expression.  “But  there  are 
certain  things  I’m  worried  about  and  this  is  what  I’ve  come  to  ask  you 
about.  Firstly,  this  action’  of  which  you  speak,  what  is  the  action?” 

Page  thought  carefully  about  where  his  words  would  be  read. 

“Basically,  I’m  talking  about  the  right  of  any  one  person  to  change 
that  which  directly  affects  their  lives.  If  I have  a political  stance  that  is  it; 
believing  in  the  rights  of  an  individual,  and  identity,  and  the  rights  to 
say  - it  can  be  something  really  unimportant  to  somebody  else,  but  if  it 
affects  you,  then  you  should  have  the  right  to  do  something  about  it. 
And  without  that  being  a socialist  or  communist  belief,  it  does  link.” 


“So  you  believe  everybody  to  be  equal. . .” 

“No.  But  I believe  everybody  should  have  the  opportunity  to  be. 
They  should  have  the  chance.” 

“This  thing  about  mods;  what  do  the  suits  mean?” 

“They’re  a fashion.  They’re  a new  way  of  having  fun.” 

“And  this  movement,  it  started  in  the  East  End  of  London?” 

Page  quickly  felt  the  innuendo.  “Yes.  Initially  it  was  a working  class 
movement;  it  started  with  the  working  classes.” 

“But  this  is  what  worried  me,”  countered  the  Russian.  “Working  class 
wearing  suits,  and  you  talk  of  rich  men.  What  do  you  mean  there?” 
“We’re  just  saying  we’re  better  or  we’re  as  good  as  any  rich  man.” 
“You  desire  to  have  the  financial  gain  of  the  rich  man;  this  is  what 
you  are  trying  to  say?” 

“No.  It’s  richness  in  spirit.  The  fact  that  you  stand  the  two  together 
(he  places  two  bottles  of  Perrier  side  by  side)  and  you  don’t  know  which 
of  those  bottles  cost  the  most.  You  don’t  know  who  has  got  the  most 
money,  and  it  dismisses  the  concept,  or  the  ability,  of  some  guy  in  a 
Rolls  to  snort  at  somebody  who’s  only  got  ten  pence  in  his  pocket.” 
The  Russian  smiled.  For  the  first  time  not  just  out  of  politeness. 

Ian  Page  walks  on  the  soles  of  his  loafers  peering  around.  He  spies 
some  graffiti  on  a wall  near  Arista’s  offices.  “There’s  something  I’ve 
often  noticed,”  he  remarks,  with  the  sly  expression  of  someone 
confiding  a conspiracy.  “Mod  graffiti  is  always  small. . .” 


On  walls  maybe,  but  in  the  media  the  opposite  is  true.  Mod  - 
literally  a handy  ad  speak  abbreviation  of  a popular  ’60s  consumer 
selling  point  - has  changed  the  face  of ’79,  just  as  punk  defaced  1977. 
But  in  any  sense  other  than  a strictly  literal  one,  mod  means  lots  of 
different  things  to  lots  of  different  people. 

It’s  anathema  to  rock  idealists;  a curiosity  for  sociologists;  good 
copy  for  journalists;  a potential  goldmine  for  financialists;  a boon  for 
the  rag  trade;  one  in  the  eye  for  rock’s  pall-bearers  (or  not,  depending 
on  how  they  see  it,  or  don’t  see  it. . .);  power  pop  with  parkas  on;  a way 
for  adolescent  schoolboys  to  acquire  cool;  a movement  free  of 
hypocrisy;  a movement  free  of  originality;  a movement  created  by  the 
press;  a movement  destroyed  by  the  press;  you  can’t  dance  to  it;  you 
can  dance  to  it.  All  these  things  and,  more 
fundamentally  still,  a new  way  to  have  fun. 

Like  it  or  lump  it  - and  his  feelings  on  this 
aspect  seem  to  lie  halfway  in-between  - Ian 
Page  and  Secret  Affair  have  found  themselves, 
either  by  default  or  cunning  bearing  the 
standard.  ‘Time  For  Action’  is  the  closest  the 


“Every  punk  should  hate  the  punk 
elite.  That  inverted  snobbery,  that 
more-street-than-thou  pose*’  Ian  Page 


new  mod  has  come  to  a definitive  anthem.  A 
brash,  stirring  single  that  mixed  gruff  chorus 
lines  out  of  the  Clash/Sham  tradition  with 
ordinary,  energetic,  enthusiastic  post-punk 
rock.  Music  to  stamp  and  cheer  together  to, 
solidifying  in  its  tone  at  least  a vague  ideal, 
that  brought  its  singer  the  automatic  status  of 
figurehead  - as  well  as  earning  him  the 
enmity  of  certain  factions  who  charged  that 
lyrics  such  as  “We  hate  the  punk  elite”  were 
self-serving  and  deliberately  divisive. 

“Every  punk  should  hate  the  punk  elite,” 
Page  states  firmly  and  evenly.  “That  inverted 
snobbery,  that  more-street-than-thou  pose, 
that  PVC-trousered  glam  rock  tart,  and  you 
see  so  many  of  them,  who  represent  the 
complete  death  of  something  that  could  have 
been  so  good  but  just  became  more  and  more 
of  what  was  bad  about  it.  ^ 
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I Time  for  action  (and  + “The  mods  have  got  the  advantage  that  they  had  so  long  to 

some  leaf  sweeping):  solidify  their  ideas,  and  become  confident  of  what  they  are,  because 

no-one  gave  a toss  about  that  they  were  doing.” 

But  there  were  punks  around  in  76  before  it  happened  in  77,  just 
as  there  were  mods  around  in  78,  before  that  happened  in  79. 

“Im  not  talking  about  the  music  press,  I mean  the  media  in 
general.  That’s  how  punk  was  stolen,  how  it  was  taken  away  from 
what  it  might’ve  become.” 

Page  chooses  this  moment  to  vent  his  anger  at  the  doom-sayers  of 
mod,  with  reference  to  some  shoddy  words  that  have  appeared  in  NME, 
specifically  in  recent  NME  headlines.  However  the  media  was  almost 
as  quick  to  proclaim  the  end  of  punk,  so  how  will  mod  survive? 


“If  punk  was  a question  then  mod  is 
an  answer  - and  some  people  really 
don’t  like  the  answer”  Ian  Page 


“If  punk  was  a question  then  mod  is  an  answer  - and  some  people 
really  don’t  like  the  answer.  The  answer  to  the  questions  that  were 
raised  in  punk  is. . . Actually  no,  blowing  up  the  houses  of  Parliament 
isn’t  in  fact  the  way  to  change  those  things  that  are  wrong,  and  in  the 
end  all  anybody  has  or  can  rely  on  is  themselves.  And  this  age  when 
everybody’s  meant  to  have  everything  is  in  fact  the  total  opposite.  You 
can  have  lots  of  material  things,  but  they  don’t  mean  anything  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  society  they’ve  come  from.” 


Page  is  a reluctant  mouthpiece  for  the  mod  movement.  He  prefers 
to  see  himself  as  simply  a mod  who  happens  to  be  in  a band.  But  Secret 
Affair  have  defined  mod  to  a great  extent,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  have  only  become  mods  on  hearing  the  call  of  ‘Time  For 
Action’. 

“Well  the  function  is  communicating,  and  I’m  communicating  a 
feeling.  It  could  be  time  for  a party,  but  action  is  a much  more 
important  word  than  party.” 

It’s  also  much  more  vague. 

“Exactly,”  he  pleads.  “That’s  the  whole  point.  As  I said  to  Russia,  it’s 
leaving  them  the  choice  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they’re  going  to 
do  and  what  they  think  of  the  world  around  them.  All  I do  believe  is 
- we  didn’t  have  this  with  the  previous  fashion,  but  we  could  have  it 
now -you  don’t  like  something,  you  do  something  about  it.” 

The  obvious  comeback  here  is  if  that’s  what  he  feels,  why  doesn’t  he 
say  so  more  explicitly  in  Secret  Affair  songs?  But  we  could  argue  till 
the  moon  falls  out  of  the  sky  because  whatever  anybody  else  might 
think,  he  feels  he’s  saying  it  well  enough  for  his  purposes. 

Secret  Affair  arrived  with  the  right  stance  at  the  right  time.  An 
off-the-peg  combination  of  dance  beat,  clothes  and  attitude.  The  peg 
it  came  off  happened  to  be  located  in  the  same  junk-store  of  discarded 
’60s  ephemera  that  more  than  a few  others  had  discovered  and  were 
beginning  to  celebrate.  It  seemed  like  too  good  a coincidence  to  be 
true,  but  Page  denies  all  charges  of  calculation  and  the  circumstances 
support  his  defence. 

The  hub  of  Secret  Affair  first  met  at  college,  where  Page  and  Cairns 
had  gone  to  do  A-levels,  though  such  academic  goals  were  quickly 
forgotten  in  the  intoxicating  onset  of  punk. 

“I  was  really  inspired  by  what  was  going  on,”  Dave  Cairns  will  later 
recall.  “I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  ripping  clothes  and  the  ridiculous  hair, 
but  we  thought. . . great!  Surely  this  was  going  to  give  young  bands  a 
chance.  That’s  why  we  left  college  - we  felt  that  strongly  about  it.  We 
put  on  stuff  that  we  wanted  to  wear  - these  blazers  made  out  of  deck- 
chair material  - and  stormed  out  of  there  and  said,  ‘OK,  punk 
revolution,  give  us  a chance. . .” 

The  name  of  the  band  was  New  Hearts,  who  suffered  badly  at  the 
hands  of  what  had  become  by  then  a narrow  and  in  its  own  way 
reactionary  movement.  New  Hearts  used  to  support  The  Jam,  and  - 
lest  we  forget  - it  was  The  Jam  that  started  all  this,  way  back  in  the  days 
when  Paul  Weller  would  enthuse  about  a half-forgotten  British  teen- 
cult.  Weller  seems  unwilling  to  speak  about  his  baby  - unless  you  care 
to  read  in  the  title  of  the  last  Jam  album  his  final  pronouncements  on 
the  matter  - but  it  was  nevertheless  he  who  gave  people  the  idea. 

And  you  could  see  the  signs  of  its  ascendancy  as  long  ago  as  last 
year.  Dotted  about  The  Jam’s  Rainbow  gig  were  as  many  as  30 
cumbersome  green  coats  called  parkas.  Outside  The  Who’s 
memorabilia  exhibition  at  the  ICA  every  Saturday  were  row  upon  row 
of  gleaming  scooters,  many  from  the  long-lived  Northern  scooter 
clubs;  and  inside,  absorbing  the  nostalgia  and  picking  up  some  cues, 
yet  more  parkas. . . 

New  Hearts  broke  up  midway  through  the  year  - partly  due  to  the 
machinations  of  their  record  company,  CBS,  and  partly  due  to  the 
widespread  resentment  that  greeted  their  musical  brand.  Cairns  and 
Page  dropped  their  old  rhythm  section,  which  initiated  the  change 
from  being  “a  ’60s  band  that  you  couldn’t  dance  to”,  as  Page  puts  it,  “to 
a ’60s  inspired  band  that  you  could”. 

They  began  writing  new  songs,  many  of  which  are  on  the  Affair’s 
upcoming  album.  Coming  after  such  bitter  disillusionment,  the  lyrics 
Page  wrote  were  essentially  a giant  snub  to  anyone  and  everyone  who 
every  put  him  down,  telling  them  all  they’ve  done  is  strengthen  his 
belief  in  himself  and  his  convictions.  They  read  like  the  revenge  of 
power  pop. 

It  took  a while  to  settle  the  rhythm  section;  to  find  a drummer  who 
understood  that  the  idea  wasn’t  to  play  fills,  but  to  hold  on  tight  to  the 
beat.  Eventually,  just  after  Christmas,  with  bass  player  Dennis  Smith 
and  drummer  Seb  Shelton,  they  played  their  first  gig,  supporting  a 
pseudonymous  Jam  warm-up  gig  at  Reading  University. 

“We  did  the  gig  and  there  were  mods  and  they  liked  us,”  explains 
Page.  “We  were  strolling  about  afterwards  and  they  came  up  to  us  and 
said,  ‘Fuckin’  hell!  What’s  all  this  then?’  Because,  don’t  forget,  The 
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(Court  in  the  act:  Jam  don’t  dress  like  this  (he  indicates  his  spotless  tonic  suit)  offstage. 

Dave  ancMann'S/  They  all  came  from  Dagenham:  Dave  Lawrence,  Ian  Stratton,  Grant 

Flemming.  They  said,  ‘Look,  we  re  mods,  there’s  quite  a lot  of  us,  and 
what  were  really  looking  for  - 1 mean  we  love  The  Jam  - but  we’re 
looking  for  a band  of  our  own,  because  they’ve  already  made  it,  they’re 
famous  already.  What  we  want  is  a band  that’s  part  of  us’. 

“He  was  expressing  it  that  articulately  - he’s  not  very  articulate,  but 
he  has  a depth  of  emotion.  We  said,  ‘Where  do  we  play?’  ‘A  pub  called 
the  Barge  Aground  in  Barking,  go  down  there  any  night,  but  Friday’s 
the  best.’  And  there  it  was.  A sea  of  suits,  parkas  and  hairstyles. 

“Ian  is  very  clever  and  he  does  seem  to 
be  very  sincere  but  I don’t  think  he  even 
stops  to  think  sometimes”  Dave  Cairns 

“I’d  invented  this  Glory  Boys  concept,  which  was  my  reaction  to 
being  told  that  I wasn’t  any  good,  and  if  I’m  going  to  be  honest  the  real 
idea  was  like  spiv;  a suit,  a black  shirt  and  a white  tie,  clothes  being 
very  important.  I walked  in  and  I thought,  they’re  all  Glory  Boys!  But 
too  late,  they  were  mods.  They  said:  ‘We  chose  mods.  We  like  what 
they  did,  and  now  we’re  going  to  make  something  of  our  own  out  of 
it.’  That’s  how  our  following  started.  We  said,  ‘Were  going  to  get  a gig 
down  the  Bridge  House’  - down  they  came,  and  that  was  it,  the  first 
night  at  the  Bridge  House.  It  was  the  climate  and  the  idea.” 

Do  you  really  think  clothes  are  that  important  or,  as  you  sing  in 
‘Time  For  Action’,  that  “ Looking  good  is 
the  answer’ ’?  Isn’t  it  a bit  pathetic  to  judge 
people  by  the  cut  of  their  clothes? 

Page  isn’t  going  to  be  moved:  “The 
clothes  express  the  idea.  They  are  as  much 
as  we  allow  people  to  see;  they  are  the 
kink,  the  bond.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. . .” 
He  pulls  out  of  his  bag  a copy  of  a Tom 
Wolfe  book  and  flicks  the  pages. 

“Let’s  call  each  page  in  this  book  a suit, 
no,  better  still,  a mod.  Each  one  is  different 
from  the  other,  each  one  is  striving  to  be 
different  and  that’s  what  the  mods  are 
doing  because  they  are  doing  it  for 
themselves.  They  allow  the  outside  world 
to  see  that  much  of  them  (he  flicks  the 
pages  again ),  in  fact  they’re  probably  doing 
it  at  that  speed  as  well!  ” 

“It’s  a uniform,  and  behind  it  is  a 
uniform  thought  - to  be  individual.” 

To  be  really  individual,  though,  would 
entail  rejecting  the  uniform. 

“That’s  not  individualism.  That’s  exile.” 


EE 


‘Tve  heard  so  many  people  asking  Ian 
questions  like  could  he  please  relate  his 
position  and  the  mod  movement  to  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  the  unemployed 
and  whatever.  Ian  is  very  clever  in  his  replies, 
and  he  does  seem  to  be  very  sincere  in  what  he 
says,  but  when  he  starts  making  comparisons 
with  the  American  Democratic  party. . . I don’t 
think  he  even  stops  to  think  sometimes.” 

Dave  Cairns  takes  Page’s  place  in  front  of 
the  tape  recorder.  Both  of  them  wear  suits,  but 
the  contrast  between  them  is  marked. 

Cairns  is  less  outwardly  confident,  less 
verbally  sharp,  less  determined  and  excitable 
than  his  partner  in  song,  but  he  chooses  his 
words  and  collects  his  thoughts  more  carefully, 
and  his  opinions  of  mod.  While  sharing  the 
basic  enthusiasm  of  Page,  he  tends  to  be  more 
coldly  objective.  Despite  or  perhaps  because  of 
this  contrast,  they  have  a good  relationship. 
“We  come  from  two  different  ways  of  life, 
different  families.  His  are  working  class  and  mine  are  middle  class. 
Were  opposite  in  many  ways.” 

Cairns  reveals  that  he  doesn’t  have  quite  the  same  positive  and 
heartfelt  belief  in  an  ideology  of  mod.  Page’s  emotional  bluster  on  the 
subject  gives  way  to  Cairns’  cold  and  somewhat  regretful  appraisal. 

“It’s  very  good  to  work  with  a certain  philosophy  that  began  in  the 
early  mod  movement,”  he  begins,  “and  Ian  is  very  good  at  promoting 
ideas,  but  I don’t  think  the  people  he’s  talking  to  want  to  think  that 
deeply.  I think  you  should  put  forward  a basic  philosophy,  like  the  idea 
of  wearing  suits  - Ian  makes  a lot  of  that,  one  of  his  favourite  quotes  is 
the  one  about  standing  next  to  the  bloke  with  the  Rolls.  But  you  look 
around  at  a gig,  and  the  kids  aren’t  wearing  suits  - they’re  not  that 
committed.  In  terms  of  politics,  I don’t  think  a lot  of  the  kids  - I’m  not 
saying  they  couldn’t  think  that  deeply  - but  I just  see  it  as  fun,  and  it 
disappoints  me  greatly  to  walk  into  a mod  gig. 

“Unfortunately  the  worst  thing  about  the  movement  is  the  tie-up 
with  the  ’60s,  and  the  various  references  to  revivalism,  which  I think 
have  spoilt  it  to  an  extent  for  the  kids.  There  is  a minority  who  have  a 
fresh  approach  to  it.  Surrounded  by  those  people  I thought  it  was 
exciting  and  unique;  although  we  wore  Hush  Puppies  I thought  it 
didn’t  matter.  Now  I can  see  that  it  did  matter,  which  is  why  it’s  now 
lying  low  a bit,  and  pretty  soon,  the  press  will  come  in  for  the  kill. 

“We  saw  it  heading  towards  being  trapped  in  revivalism  - then  The 
Sun  would  swoop  down  and  that  would  be  it,  they’d  all  be  walking 
around  with  the  mod  tag,  which  is  why  we  wrote  ‘Glory  Boys’.” 

Cairns  mentions  his  surprise  that  ‘Time  For  Action’  sold  200,000 
copies,  and  adds  sardonically  that  it  was  because  the  DJs  who  plugged 
it  thought  it  was  “nice  boys  in  suits”,  which  is  the  very  crux  of  most  of 
the  contempt  for  the  movement;  that  it  doesn’t  threaten  the  values  of 
those  sort  of  people. 

“Yeah,  but  it  threatens  from  within.  It  threatens  all  the  other 
factions.  I don’t  think  they  see  it  as  something  harmless. . .” 

All  mod  seems  to  aspire  to  become  part  of  the  establishment.  But 
then,  all  a lot  of  punks  aspired  to  was  to  be  on  the  dole.  What  does  Cairns 
make  of  the  logic  behind  the  mod  in  his  suit  and  the  man  in  his  Rolls? 

“I  got  left  behind  at  a gig  one  day,  and  I had  to  get  a train  to  catch  up 
with  the  band.  Arista  got  me  a ticket,  a first-class  ticket.  So  I zoomed 
off  the  station  and  jumped  on  the  train.  It  was  packed  in  the  second 
class  carriage  so  I got  in  the  first  class.  Great!  There  I was  wearing  a 
suit,  and  it  was  just  like  in  Quadrophenia , sitting  between  these  two 
blokes.  I sat  there  wearing  my  nice  suit  and  there  were  these  city  gents 
in  horrible  suits  all  around  me. 

“I  thought,  yeah,  this  is  part  of  it.  I sat  there  with  my  copy  of  The 
Guardian  and  I thought  this  idea  does  work;  I feel  great  and  they  aren’t 
looking  down  at  me.  I do  look  smarter  and  I feel  better  about  it! 

“And  then  the  train  pulled  into  a station  and  this  station-master 
was  walking  up  the  side  of  the  train,  looking  for  people  who  were 
sitting  in  the  first  class  without  the  right  ticket.  He  came  up  to  the 
window  and  banged  on  the  glass.  ‘What  are  you  doing  in  there?’ 

“Now  how  d’ya  suss  that  one? ” ■ 
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BEATTHAT! 

Purple  Hearts 

Fiction 

Along  with  their  labelmates  The  Chords, 
Romford's  Purple  Hearts  formed  one  half  of  the 
two-pronged  spearhead  which  heralded  the 
birth  of  last  year's  mod  movement  in  London. 

Now,  no  more  than  12  months  on,  the  same 
two  bands  still  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  flotsam  as  the  best  things  to  come  out  of  the 
whole  shebang. 
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Purple  Hearts  have  always  upheld  the  punkier 
end  of  mod  beat  and  'Beat  That!',  despite  a few 
flaws,  confirms  them  as  one  of  the  few  mod 
bands  to  actually  cut  it  on  rock'n'roll  terms. 

Of  the  nine  originals  on  the  album,  all  but  one 
come  from  the  pens  of  vocalist  Bob  Manton  and 
guitarist  Simon  Stebbing,  a teen  wonderkid  with 
a perfect  sense  of  musical  dynamics. 

Two  of  the  better  things  on  'Beat  That! 'are  the 
covers,  Wilson  Pickett's 'If  You  Need  Me' and 
David  Bowie's  'Can't  Help  Thinking  'Bout  Me'. 

The  Pickett  song  is  done  as  a plaintive,  bluesy 
ballad  even  though  Manton's  occasionally  flat 
voice  hasn't  quite  the  range  to  do  it  justice,  while 
the  Bowie  cover  is  an  energetic  oscurity  from  the 
remote  days  of  David  Jones  And  The  Lower  Third. 

The  problem,  surprisingly,  lies  in  Chris  Parry's 
production.  Parry  was  the  man  behind  all  the 
early  Jam  singles  and  his  tin-wall  of  sound  is 
usually  an  impressive  hallmark  but  the  production 
on  'Beat  That!'  is  murky  and  indistinct. 

Purple  Hearts'  sound  is  a potent  pot-pourri  of 
The  Monkees,  The  Yardbirds,  the  Pistols  and  The 
Clash.  It  is  almost  great  pop,  and  it  would  be  a 
mighty  shame  if  the  Hearts  fail  to  reach  that  plane 
because  of  a touch  of  the  lurgies  at  the  mixing  desk. 
Adrian  Thrills 
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Polydor 

In  a week  of  hectic  activity 
on  the  singles  front,  the 
three  youth  cultures  clash  head-on  as  mod,  rockabilly 
and  ska  battle  it  out  for  a place  at  the  top  of  the  pile, 
making  this  the  single  of  the  week.  What  a way  to 
wake  up  to  the '80s! 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
top  three  records  in  this  week's  pile  of  new  releases  in 
terms  of  performance,  but  The  Chords  just  edge  the 
necks  of  their  Rickenbackers  in  front  by  dint  of  a 
slightly  superior  song.  The  result  is  'Maybe  Tomorrow', 
the  band's  best  song  live  and  now  arguably  the  best 
single  to  surface  from  the  mod  'thing'. 

The  solid  wall  of  trebly  buzzsaw  guitar  lies  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  Buzzcocks  and  The  Undertones 
than  more  obvious  mentors  such  as  The  Who  or  The 
Jam,  although  The  Chords  betray  their  '60s  roots  in 
the  classic  key-change  midway  through  the  song. 

If  this,  their  second  single,  is  indicative  of  what 
the  Deptford  four-piece  are  capable  of  achieving 
on  record,  they  might  just  free  themselves  from  the 
constrictions  of  mod  before  the  movement  finally 
goes  under. 

Adrian  Thrills 
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'HE  hAOWE  auarfiQphtpt* 
hearty  go3  il  righl  Its 
rff^rD*qfH*rton  oftlw  mod 

Bnigrnj  camp  C OS*  IQ  ilWQkirtg  tlVi 
moodpf  youthful  exubemncB  in  Ehur 
MVth.  but  in  the  nCNlti  il  was 
d When  the  1*11  of  Iho  world 

usually  slipped  on  Its  Loads  and 
kaftan*.  Urn  nonn.  remained 

UBadfdiEly  dsvnul  tg  if*  block  roou 
and  dedication  Wigan  C*BllW 
hwamfl  n Mecca  for  the 
ditendisiHad  roods  oMhe  ‘60s  Thr-y 
-changed,  rmdi  fled,  da  whipped  end 
remained  lolally  the  un»  *11  Hi* 
way  through  the  kscomi  ng  The 
Tprefibold*r*.r,  tb*  hu  1 fra  family 
who  fcrpl  Bhtfiiih 

Toward*  ifia  e nd  al  th  a d«  ad* 
twwuver,  much  ol  the  mpep  they 
had  gained  tgr  their  prteiwn  tt  boUst  In 
all-nighl  dancing,  amphetamine* 
kuI  hnts  tfpsi-floded  into- virtual 
eatr  parody  with  Ihrfhr  short  Sieved 
short*,  airline  bags  and  Happy 
trtUHl. 

To  most  pMfiJtlhey  se=mad 
ridleuSnua  anadhronlmw  m the  age 
□I  punk  and  tha  megaetf  r.  their  own 
EOBOlion  to  public  opinion  Ihough, 
remained  consist : "Wha  g ivm  a 
fucking  *hitn?,r 

Out  With  the  dawning  □!  * new  era. 
These  are  the  peapln  wHua'w  g«n  rhn 
last  laugh.  Mods  ara  buck,  an<f  thee'* 
why  I fou J*d  my  wll  in  Oldham  at  a 
•JTonfl,  no-rtham  soul  twutvo-hour 
marathon,  for  untebodywhg 
iMflMidglngly  became  a mod  lo 
ftnalti  ■ bit  of  credibility  wWi  the 
girl*  el  school,  h iMmed  a perfect 
opportunity  to  a$e*e*  what  change*, 
if  any,  the  mod  revival  had  wrought 
On  (he  old-,  purveyors  of  o if  e style 
IhoL  while  shdft  i o larmi  of  shnn 
leather  and  artadei,  offered  endless 
enjoyment  and  yeurfira  chance  to 
gat  realty  good  at  tying  to  yout 
parent*  about  where  you've  bean.  air 
ntytd. 

#Eim.  e northern  souier  wild  an 
*h»M  as  wide  a*  Id*  trouser 
bottoms,  dptcribod  hi*  weekend  fur 
nw.  He  start*  off  from  SowsrSy  in 
Tortahi  r*  o<i  Solui-day  aftsw  noon 
and  goe*  to  the  all  mghtat  at  Wigan 


Casino.  Alcer  twelve  hour*  o> 
non-UOb  Sun  there  ha  shoots  Liver  1o 
Qldhim  far  anolhar  d0SW  OF  door  , ^ 

ba*h  ng  before  hanging  up  his  j f 
dnnnnfl  th-pn*  until  th#  next  - JT  J 
weekend.  Hepi  very  thin.  Hi*  V 

eiertinnsi  on  Ihn  darice  lldor,  Uko  ^ ^ 

Ihuu  o\  hif  fr lends,  haw  all  l ha 
fronelic  energy  of  amphetamine 
ct  azed  spastic*  in  i hs  float  at  age*  of 
St.  Vilua  dance. 

Oonlget  me  wrong;  they'r*  good. 
sh*se  kid*  V«*r5ludro  54a  don't 
mean  bugger  rii  to  Ktmand  his. 

Baiiock-frdakHHjipliuform 
th*  basis  lor  the  majtKity  of  their 
rovlinaa.  usually  preceded  by 
tossing  In  a few  hahdttanda  amt 
b#ck  Ihp*  Tor  good  rrtatiu r*  And 
after  alt  ihet  lh*  n I moot  actually 
applaud  the  OJ  (or  hi*  choice  of 
record  It's  a Totally  ip*  mo  nanus 
reeaipn  that  show*  a genuine  love 
and  atf  ecbon  for  the  music.  Winpm 
it  they'd  be  nowhere. 

Km  and  nifi  buddms  are  a Utils 
bumesod  by  tht  new  influx  of  mods, 
bul  there’*  no  lessnimeth  occhtlike 
OP  eilNsf  aide.  The  prcmniri, 

Hiduud  Serling,  w*S  quick  ttt  assure 
me  tihel  Ihey've  hod  no  houbla  bi  sll 
from  any  of  Hie  dispsrat*  elemstua 
wandhring  ground  iiwi  gig.  nod  be 
tekesgrHi  daligbi  Inreyalphg  me 
wuh  snKips  of  culture  crossover*  a* 

Ihs  n*w  young  mod*  riricowit  that 
th***'*  e w*a|(h  of  music  to  bp 
unearrhsdby  jiftenlogiolhe  D.J. 
from.  Wigan  The  nomhEtn  soufers, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  n't  mm 
pajliCutHily  inclined  !□  aub*14u1e 
Secret  Affei  ' foe  San  E King.  The 
elitism  of  digging  nul  nbEcurn 
nuggst*  by  unknown  block 
American  ari>Et*  of  Ihe  'Sfe  paved 
the  wsYlur  thoe«HwnWci  of 
ObfCtrity.  in  otlw  words  a ny  old 
crap  a*  long  I*  ifi  r*r*  will  be 
inarched  up  by  somtbodywtth 
more  money  then  aenia.  Ovei  tp 
ftogpi  Engl*,  the  m an  who  el  most 
ernglshanded ly  alerted  the 
RHtf  Soul  boom  in  the  early  '-$0* 

"I  used  to  get  a lot  Of  my  record* 
given  me  by  The  gmu  pu  themaelve* 
whontbay  wflm  on  tour  over  ho«. 


flnCkiefrom  I He  Vibratwr.&gjv*  me 
Ihe  first  «my  Of  'I  Spy  For  Tim  F e.l. ' I 
ave#  to  CdJh*  into  Englflrtd.  The  only 
*r*y  IP  turn  peoplr  Oh  lo  i new 

mu*K  1*  to  let  ihont  know  whet 
you're  playing  — ii  always  w**  and  n 
ulwbys  will  be  Sul  Ihesceneiheh 
■vijs  ddiculoui-  The  eompethign  wu 
VO  great  to  be  Ihe  first,  llw  only 
pDvson  to  have  rt?&i  jjariicuia^ 
record,  ihaLsomu  DJseven  used  to 
iscrepp  the  libeii  off  so  ihni  nobody 
ooo\d  find  oui  who  they  were  by. 
litUrpid.” 

Those  OJs  would  have  hud  a Held 
d jry  on  Ihe  souf  soena  iod  jy.  not  *o 
cm  the  mod  Dcipitu  iheir  good 
mlantiioni  the  mm  In  Oldham  don't 
intern  to  r Cain?*  ihe  potential  of  iheir 
new  eudience  to  en|oy  Mmothi  ng 
OltHr  than  Vt«  itamjacd  crop  of 
J-Tone  issues.  The  pronvotent  are 
ewers  of  the  fhtoPlem*  end  the 
poiilbiiitlaa  dun  they1 Ve  preionted' 
themielveiwUh.  TbeyVe  on  the 
lookout  for  live  hand*  ta  ptsy  si  their 


Y«tue*>  e solution  for  ell  as tm 
*mmim  of  five  venue*  iu  Ihe  north 
v.'bh  Hrsdilydriei  up  Events  may 
overtake  them,  however,  lew  iha 
shallowness  of  feBhJon-styled  r«fc  i*  J 
nth  wou*.  Bind  a p*rka  and  ponk-pie 

hel  do  not  0 Cuh vrv  make.  They  have 
nb  Inundation  to  build  An  idenlily 
o*i.  They're  behaving  in  dw  way  they 
feel  the  ted*  ol  some  sixtoen 
iurnmfrrs  ag»  behaved.  Tlw  pathetic 
ire  ny  of  it  is  thsl  they  Otity  haws  to  00 
upstairs  where  Klim  and  h|*  framd* 
nm  da  ncinfl  to  discover  the  teal 
iwWvikrt  of  ihe  flira  lh#v^r*iiymg  io 
erhilane. 

C.P.LEE 
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The  figure  on  the  sleeve  was,  in  fact,  a parka-dad 
mod,  net  the  Mar  rude  bey  we’ve  grown  to  love 


Its  not  the  content,  nor  the 
band  that  make  The 
Lambrettas’  cover  version 
of ‘Poison  Ivy’  so  notable, 
it’s  the  marketing  behind  it. 

Wandering  into  my  local  record 
shop  three  weeks  ago,  I noticed  on 
the  wall  what  I took  to  be  the  latest  in 
2 Tone  excellence  and  left  it  at  that. 
Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  sleeve  in 
question  actually  read  2 Stroke  and  that 


Drummer  Paul:  “Some  of  us 
saw  the  funny  side  of  it.” 

Mark:  “Well  we  could  see 
that  it  was  funny  to  certain 
people,  but  we  also  thought  that 
there’ d be  a lot  of  people  who 
wouldn’t  find  it  so  funny.” 

The  band’s  energetic  vocalist,  Jez, 
him  with  the  red  suit  and  funny 
dances,  butts  in.  “Also,  what  a lot  of 
people  don’t  know  is  that  the  person 


the  figure  on  the  sleeve  was,  in  fact,  a 
parka-clad  mod,  not  the  familiar  rude 
boy  we’ve  grown  to  love  this  past  year. 

The  question  is,  who  exactly 
thought  up  the  scheme? 

According  to  Mark,  their  affable 
bassist:  “Rocket  records.  It  was  nothing 
to  do  with  us.  Rocket  records  thought 
it  would  be  a joke  and  we  saw  the 
funny  side  of  it.” 


who  did  the  cover  and  the  place  where 
the  cover  was  made  is  exactly  the  same 
place  where  they  make  the  2 Tone 
covers,  and  the  same  guy  does  them.” 
Doesn’t  make  it  alright.  It’s  still  a bit 
of  a con,  however  “funny”. 

Mark:  “That’s  what  we  said,  but 
Rocket  went  ahead  with  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  if  were  supposed  to 
say  this,”  says  Jez,  “but  it  was  done 


with  the  approval  of  2 Tone.”  He  nods 
to  a Rocket  representative  present. 
“This  isn’t  libellous  is  it?”  he  asks.  She 
shakes  her  head. 

Rocket,  being  owned  by  Elton  John, 
are  a bit  low  on  the  credibility  stakes, 
which  is  surely  part  and  parcel  of  the 
2 Tone  success.  The  move  was  also 
quite  near  to  breaking  up  the  band. 


Doug:  “We’d  just  got  over  getting 
stick  about  our  name,  which  caused 
people  to  call  us  mod  bandwagon 
jumpers,  and  then  we  got  all  this  stick 
over  the  single.  So  we  were  wondering 
if  it  was  worth  carrying  on.” 

This  Brighton  based  mod  band  are 
now  28  in  the  charts  and  rising.  The 
public  gets  what  the  public  deserves? 
Paolo  Hewitt 


ATTENTION  MODS! 
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COLOURS: 
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MY  WORLD 

l-Spy 

Despite  their  policy  of  cultural 
apartheid  (mod  elite  above  the 
rest  of  the  world),  SA's 
increasingly  apparent 
paranoia  persistently  undermines  their  poise,  and  with 
something  as  cool  as  mod,  that  can  be  deadly.  Page  is  at 
it  again  in  his  lastest  song,  sarcastically  and  typically 
titled  'So  Cool'  (here  on  the  flip)  with  more  barely 
disguised  snipes  at  his  detractors. 

That's  a shame:  the  attitudinising  spoils  an  otherwise 
intelligent  and  attractive  cocktail  bar  arrangement 
which  mixes  distant  muted  trumpet  into  the  general 
night-time  sleaze.  On  top  of  that.  Page  plays  a pretty 
good  Dean  Martin. 

As  for  the  A-side,  it's  a defined  number,  held  back 
from  'Glory  Boys',  which  producer  Page  has  fleshed  out 
from  an  admirably  straightforward  string/horn  setting, 
thickening  the  original  thin  sound  to  give  the  song  a 
completeness  it  originally  lacked.  Above  all,  the  vocal 
conceits  work  well  this  time,  and  it's  all  highlighted  by  a 
fine  sax  solo  from  fifth  man  Dave  Winthrop. 

Page  has  matured  considerably  as  a producer,  giving 
the  band  a new  strength,  even  though  he's  still  looking 
backwards  for  ideas.  But  unfortunately  the  lyrics,  this 
time  by  guitarist  Dave  Cairns,  haven't  kept  abreast  of  his 
studio  advances;  and  until  the  writing  duo  proceed 
beyond  their  predicaments  to  more  worthwhile  subject 
matters,  they're  going  to  severely  limit  their  following  - 
and,  consequently,  the  march  of  the  mods. 

Chris  Bohn 
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There  were  eight  of  them,  waiting  sullenly  and 

apprehensively  at  the  end  of  a French  alley  Maybe  20  yards 
ahead  of  them,  three  young  Chords  fans  blink  at  the 
opposition,  finally  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  with  a 
series  of  gestures  and  shouts  as  the  French  contingent 
slowly  approach  down  the  alley,  swaggering  and  swearing. 

Suddenly  a scream  of  “Come  on!  ” rises  up  as  a wine  bottle  flies 
through  the  air  smashing  three  yards  away  from  the  approaching 
French  gang.  The  French  retreat  in  panic  as  a host  of  missiles 
descend  upon  them  from  the  three  British  antagonists.  As  the  air 
fills  with  the  sound  of  shouts  and  threats,  one  of  the  French  gang 
turns  and  stands  his  ground. 

He  has  a pistol  in  his  hand.  He  waves  the  pistol  threateningly  at 
the  English  fans,  who  retreat  to  the  hotel  entrance.  The  French  chase 
their  opponents  to  the  hotel  doors  where  the  owners  are  now 
hustling  their  guests  to  safety  before  things  get  really  out  of  hand. 

With  a determined  push,  the  hotel  doors  crash  shut  against  the 
inflamed  locals  and  a minute  later  there’s  a desperate  banging  on 
The  Chords’  door.  As  it  cautiously  opens,  a sobbing  girlfriend  pushes 
her  way  into  the  stunned  room,  followed  by  one  of  the  fans  involved 
in  the  skirmish.  His  eyes  are  streaming  tears  from  the  growing  red 
weals  that  have  hideously  disfigured  the  top  half  of  his  face. 

Somewhere  between  the  hotel  entrance  and  the  relative  safety  of 
room  79,  someone  had  squirted  enough  ammonia  into  his  face  to 
keep  him  under  fresh  water  for  half  an  hour. 

Tribal  warfare  in  England  and  elsewhere  has  escalated  beyond 
belief  this  past  year.  After  the  stagnant  air  left  behind  from  punk 
drifted  into  a depressing  realisations  of  its  shortcomings,  a plethora 
of  subcultures  have  sprung  up  as  a determined  reaction  against  it. 


In  many  ways  the  music  has  become  secondary  to  the  playing  out  of 
the  rules  and  rituals  that  everyone  from  mods  to  punks  indulge  in. 

The  scenes  just  witnessed  happened  because  the  local  hipsters  had 
decided  mods  were  “wankers”  and  had  lined  up  to  tell  them  exactly 
that  outside  Le  Palace,  the  venue  for  the  night’s  gig.  In  England  and 
elsewhere  the  same  scenes  occur  with  sickening  regularity. 

On  a musical  level,  too,  the  effect  is  just  as  damaging.  Any  band 
that  draws  from  a specific  period  or  style  is  now  immediately 
categorised  and  filed  away  under  that  banner  by  everyone  from  the 
press  to  the  fans,  forcing  that  particular  band  into  a tight  corner 
of  confusion  and  denial.  Of  course,  some  bands  get  out  of  their 
way  to  encourage  such  strict  demarcation.  But  for  others  it’s  a 
frustrating  situation. 

‘IVhenwewereontourwitlilhelkideriiinesilierewereal 

thesepunks^ingii)adaraJeveiytli^.Eliitnowwe'vegDtabit 

ofpiMk^tl)eywon’tevenlnthercoiiiiiigtoourgigs''BllyH 


“You’ll  probably  find  that  a lot  of  people  won’t  listen  to  us,”  Chris 
Pope  tells  me  from  the  hotel  bed  upon  which  he’s  sprawled,  “because 
they  think,  Ah!  They’re  a mod  band.’” 

“When  we  were  on  tour  with  The  Undertones,”  Billy  H,  rhythm 
to  Chris’  lead,  moans,  “there  were  all  these  punks  going  mad 
and  everything.  But  now  we’ve  got  a bit  of  publicity  they  won’t  even 
bother  coming  to  our  gigs” 

He  turns  his  head  away  in  disgust. 

“Up  North,  the  people  who  do  come,  punks  and  scooters,  they 
come  along  expecting  something  like  T Love  You’,”  interjects  Brett, 
The  Chords’  incredibly  cheerful  drummer,  “and  then  we  go  on  and 
go  BANG!  And  they  can’t  dance  to  it.  Punks  won’t  cos  were  mods, 
mods  won’t  cos  were  too  punky.” 

“So  that  leaves  us  in  the  middle,”  shouts  Billy  H with  an  ironic 
smile.  Indeed  it  does,  but  to  trace  the  problem  to  its  roots,  we  have  to 
go  back  to  the  Surrey  Docks  nearly  two  years  ago  when  The  Chords 
had  finally  settled  upon  a stable  line-up. 
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After  touting  around  a set  of  six  originals  and  Motown  covers 
through  pubs,  benefits  and  the  like,  the  ubiquitous  Jimmy  Pursey 
dropped  into  their  lives. 

“He  didn’t  actually  see  us,”  Martin  Mason,  their  solid  bass  man, 
reveals.  “But  he  got  to  hear  some  demos  up  at  Polydor.”  These 
persuaded  him  to  sign  The  Chords  to  his  new  JP  Productions. 

Things,  however,  didn’t  run  too  smoothly. 

“Pursey  just  wanted  to  cash  in  on  the  mod  thing,”  Brett  claims. 
Their  association  with  Pursey  was  short-lived  and  the  inevitable  split 
acrimonious.  A session  for  John  Peel  reversed  the  downward  trend  of 
the  band’s  fortunes. 

“We  got  a contract  with  Polydor  after  the  Peel  session,”  Chris  Pope 
reveals.  “A  lot  of  people  got  to  hear  the  material.  Polydor  had  the 
advantage  of  either  picking  up  the  option  from  JP  as  a subsidiary  or 
not.  Virgin  were  interested,  but  Polydor  picked  it  up.” 

By  this  time  The  Chords  had  established  themselves  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  mod  resurgence  with  early  gigs  at  the  Wellington 
and  the  Marquee. 

“We  were  part  of  it  really  early  and  it  was  a good  laugh,”  Billy  H 
recalled.  “It  was  all  new  bands  then.  But  then  we  got  out  of  it.” 

Chris:  “It  got  to  the  point  where  you  were  either  a mod  or  nothing 
else.  We’d  play with  a punk  band  or  any  band.  We  didn’t  care.” 

Unfortunately  others  did,  which  at  the  time  was  perfectly 
understandable.  Hadn’t  The  Chords  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
numerous  publications  posing  as  mods?  And  how  about  Billy  H’s 
Townshendian  pyrotechnics  onstage?  All  leaps  and  upraised  arms. 

“I  do  get  excited  when  I’m  playing  and  were  going  down  really 
well,”  he  replies,  defensively.  “I’m  just  well  into  it  and  I don’t  realise 
I’ve  done  it  until  I come  offstage  and  they  tell  me.” 


The  real  proof  of  The  Chords’  potential  lies  in  their  vinyl  output. 
‘Now  It’s  Gone’  was  a lively  debut  single  but  it  in  no  way  hinted  at  the 
brilliance  of ‘Maybe  Tomorrow’,  their  second  single. 

‘Maybe  Tomorrow’  literally  leapt  out  of  the  speakers  with  fire  and 
energy,  a confident,  dynamic  slice  of  explosive  guitars  and 
impassioned,  bitter  lyricism  that,  ironically,  provoked  a host  of 
attacks  on  the  band  for  being  Jam  copyists. 

“We’ve  taken  so  much  flak  lately,”  Brett  complains.  “I’ve  got  a lot 
of  respect  for  The  Jam  as  blokes  and  musicians  but  everyone’s 
absolutely  blinkered  to  how  they  used  to  copy  The  Who.  Everyone 
just  thinks  they’re  so  original  and  they’re  not  really  and  we’re  taking 
the  flak  for  being  Jam  copyists.  Which  is  ridiculous.. . .” 

But  a lot  of  people  can  see  it,  I argue. 

Martin:  “If  there  are  similarities  they  have  come  in  honestly  from 
other  influences  rather  than  just  sitting  down  and  working  out  Jam 
riffs  and  then  rewriting  them  which  is  what  a lot  of  people  say  we  do. 
Anyway  it’s  interesting  what  Weller  thinks  about  it.” 

Which  is? 

“He  doesn’t  think  we  sound  anything  like  them,”  crows  Chris 
Pope.  “He  thought  the  last  single  sounded  like  The  Undertones.” 

One  definite  connection  the  band  share  with  The  Jam  is  their 
record  company,  Polydor,  with  whom  they  are  often  in  disagreement. 

“We  just  talk  to  the  people  we  need  to,”  claims  Brett.  “Like  the  art 
department  and  the  press.” 

“Not  the  big  fat  bastards,”  Billy  H states,  categorically. 

Still,  Polydor,  even  if  they  do  cause  friction,  Chris  Pope  tells  me, 
must  have  been  pleased  at  the  band’s  debut  album,  ‘So  Far  Away’, 
which  crashed  into  the  charts  at  number  30. 

“It  was  very  gratifying,”  Brett  tells  me  proudly.  “It  was  like  all  the 
work  we’d  done  for  the  year  had  built  up  to  that.” 

Instead  of  appealing  wilfully  to  the  one  sector  of  youth  the  songs 
deserve  to  be  heard  by  everyone  because  they’re  a more  relevant 
avenue  of  contemporary  problems.  However,  the  stark  black  and 
white  sleeve  which  hints  a little  at  ’60s  infatuation  might  seem  to 
have  characterised  further  The  Chords  as  a mod  band. 

No  so,  claim  the  band. 

Brett:  “Well,  The  Stranglers,  they’re  a supposedly  punk  band  and 
it’s  not  that  different  from  the  cover  of  their  ‘Black  And  White’ 
album,  or  the  Pretenders’  cover.  So  where  does  that  put  it?” 

I shrug  my  shoulders.  I don’t  know. 

“Have  you  heard  the  new  single?”  questions  Chris.  “Were  a bit 
worried  about  the  title  (‘The  British  Way  of  Life’).  Like,  kids  with  one 
track  minds  thinking  it’s  about  the  British  Movement  and  that  crap.” 
In  fact,  the  song  is,  in  Billy  H’s  words,  “taking  the  piss  out  of  the 
lot  of  them”. 

Brett  steps  in:  “It’s  an  observation  rather  than  a condemnation. 
You  just  can’t  dismiss  that  many  people’s  lives  in  one  song.” 

Just  as  the  words  have  left  his  lips,  violent  sounds  can  be  heard 
from  the  street  below  us.  We  peer  from  the  balcony  to  see  eight  of 
them  waiting  sullenly  and  apprehensively. . . which  is  just  about 
where  you  came  in.  Thankfully,  the  gig  that  night  spared  the  violent 


"Iftherearesiinlaritiesbetweeniisand'llieJaintlKyliave 
imiieinfranoilierinfluencesratherilianjustsinj^downaiid 
wntingout  Jam  riffs  and  tta 


aftermath  everyone  had  feared.  By  the  time  The  Chords  appear  the 
opposing  factions  have  drawn  up  a peace  treaty.  Everyone  just 
crowds  the  front  of  the  stage  instead,  dancing  and  cheering  to  what 
must  be  said  isn’t  exactly  a prime  Chords’  performance. 

The  gig  is  a litany  of  disasters,  but  it’s  still  enough  to  convince  me 
of  their  worth.  At  times  the  songs  do  tend  to  be  too  repetitive  but  the 
band  are  young  enough  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  that 
problem,  and  if  they  can  build,  as  hopefully  they  will,  on  the  strength 
of  their  real  gems  then  nothing  will  be  able  to  stop  them  winning 
over  the  wider  audience  they  so  patently  deserve. 

That  means,  as  Chris  Pope  put  it  while  downing  a lager  after  the  gig, 
“You  won’t  have  to  buy  a Fred  Perry  shirt  every  time  you  buy  a record.” 
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Jam  split 


The  Jam  are  to  break  up  right 
after  their  pre-Christmas 
concerts  - and  that  is  now  official. 

Paul  Weller  announced  the  impending 
disbandment  this  week,  so  ending  speculation  which 
has  been  simmering  for  three  months,  and  which  was 
revealed  byA//W£in  the  summer. 

Rumours  gained  momentum  last  weekfollowing  a 
report  that  their  Christmas  gigs  may  be  their  last. 
Despite  inconsistencies  in  the  report  - which  claimed 
that  the  band  had  cancelled  their  European  tour 
because  of  internal  disharmony  and  the  split  decision, 
whereas  Paul  Weller's  illness  was  the  real  reason  for  its 
curtailment  - its  credibility  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  all  official  sources  remained  tight-lipped  and 
refused  to  comment. 


But  now  Weller,  in  a statement  addressed  to 
The  Jam's  fans,  has  finally  laid  to  rest  the  band 
which  has  won  more  NME  poll  awards  than  any 
other  act  since  The  Beatles.  Jam  members,  as  often 
happens  with  long-established  groups,  have  become 
increasingly  anxious  to  expand  their  activities  outside 


the  limitation  of  the  band  format  - particularly  Weller, 
with  his  songwriting  and  production  interests.  He  said 
as  long  ago  as  July  that,  after  a hectic  year  on  the  road, 
1983  would  be  devoted  to  individual  projects. 

Weller  is  also  known  to  be  keen  on  fronting  a larger 
outfit,  possibly  including  strings  and  girl  back-up 
singers,  which  would  give  him  wider  scope  than  the 
present  three-man  line-up.  But  at  this  stage  he  is  still 
not  saying  exactly  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
him  - and  neither  are  the  other  two  Jam  members, 
Bruce  Foxton  and  Rick  Buckler,  though  it's  possible 
that  they  haven't  yet  formulated  any  definite  plans. 

All  three  had  this  week  retreated  "out  of  town". 

The  Jam  are  to  give  their  fans  one  last  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  in  live  action.  Their  two  Christmas 
shows  at  London  Wembley  Arena  (December  1 
and  2)  were  announced  last  week,  and  they  have 
now  sandwiched  these  between  half-a-dozen 
provincial  concerts  - which  now  become  their  official 
farewell  tour. 

Newly  confirmed  dates  are  at  Poole  Arts  Centre 
(November  27),  St  Austell  Cornwall  Coliseum  (28), 

Port  Talbot  Afan  Lido  (29),  Bridlington  Spa  Hall 
(December  6),  Manchester  Apollo  (7)  and  Birmingham 
Bing  ley  Hall  (8). 

Guest  acts  at  Wembley  will  be  Stuart  Adamson's 
band  Big  Country  and  the  group  in  whom  Weller  has 
been  taking  a special  interest,  The  Questions.  As 
already  reported,  The  Jam  have  a new  two-pack  single 
issued  by  Polydor  in  November  19,  followed  by  a live 
album  on  December  10. 

Tickets  for  the  band's  regional  dates  are  all  at  the 
one  price  of  £5,  and  they  are  available  from  box-offices 
and  usual  agencies. 


PAUL  WELLER'S  PERSONAL  GOODBYE  TO  HIS  FANS 


WELLER’S  BACK-IN  STYLE 


Paul  Weller  emerged  from  the 
studio  this  week  to  unveil  his 
new  group,  which  he  calls  The 
Style  Council. 

In  fact,  it’s  just  a duo  at  the 
moment,  the  other  member  being 
ex-Dexys  organist  Mick  Talbot. 
Their  first  single  ‘Speak  Like  A 
Child’/ ‘Party  Chambers’  is  due  for 
release  by  Polydor  on  March  11  and, 
on  these  tracks,  Orange  Juice’s  Zeke 
guests  on  drums. 

The  former  Jam  leader 
commented:  “Like  Robin  Hood, 

I will  be  collecting  members  for  The 
Style  Council  as  I go  on  my  merry 
way,  but  for  the  time  being  it’s  just 
me  and  Mick.”  He  said  he  wanted 
Talbot  in  the  group,  because  he 
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considers  him  the  finest  young  jazz/ 
soul  organist  in  the  country.  “And  he 
also  shares  a hatred  of  the  rock  myth 
and  rock  culture,”  added  Weller, 
himself  something  of  a rock  myth. 

The  future  is  still  rather  vague 
because,  according  to  Weller, 

“I  do  want  to  play  at  some  time, 
but  I want  it  to  be  a bit  special  and 
certainly  different,  so  I have  to  take 
my  time  over  it.  I haven’t  any  plans 
for  an  album.  I’m  more  interested  in 
releasing  45s,  really.” 

He  concluded:  “People  will  have 
to  bear  with  me,  expect  nothing 
and  I’ll  give  as  much  as  possible 
in  return.  I think  the  time  is  right 
for  a new  way  of  presenting  music 
without  the  usual  bullshit.” 
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LFI/PETER  ANDERSON 


If  Dylan  hadn’t  inspired  them, 
there’d  be  no  free  compilation  CD. 


This  month's  Uncut  features  15  artists  inspired  by  The  Band, 
including  Mercury  Rev,  TVilco,  Grandaddy,  and  Sparklehorse, 
plus  a track  by  The  Band.  Be  inspired,  it’s  on  sale  HOW. 


1983 


A - MEUmi-  MAKE*..  Jun=n  J,  [Ml 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 


ANYBODY  who  dacrdoe  tocjli  hla  bam 
.Tlic  Truth  ha*  eirhurgof  o lul  ef  .rorvi 
or  a lot  of  integrity.  Oe noia  Greaves, 

former  loading  ligfti  with  ihfr  ff  im 

Bataw Zero,  has  plenty  of  bq|h. 

Ir^ifiSinfi  u*m  "there's  not  enough  Honesty 
h*  H*f  in  Tlw  truth  lh+  tail  vital  bf 
old  dream  - b dream  mac  slipped  rlvougFe  his 
Angara  one*  before  a*  Nine  fhdow  Zero  okw 
EW-nNOWnd  up  by  Ihe?  Whncliftg,  dueling  indusl 
that  a unrounded  them. 

Ctd *r  end  wiser  row  P*nni*  ■»  *fr#i  ■ ui 
potential  (wobtflms  and  pitf  alia  before  ft#  ajrl- 
□i  them  and  is  confidant  of  being  able  to  lake 
avanvti  .icrinih,  Ha  .boHnvcS  thUl  by  ralaining 
■Kjolroi  over  an  aspect*  of  (hot r career,  TheTr 

can  gn  an  |P  any  nnicunl  gf  succnsr.  wirthqul 
giving  way  to  the  deceptions  and  Impure 
dreiiignj  that  usuaNy  accompany  achievama 
Hi^h  hope*  mdend.  But  them,  this  mnn  11 

believ**, 

' Wn'rn  bound  tp  be  Setting  ourEllVH  up  for 
criticism  by  calling  ourtav**  Tft*.  Truth",  ft* 
admits,  "but  ilrs  a very  strong  word1,  sod  il 
flan*  Ipf  hgnesly  which  is  whpfl  wp'ro  Aiming 
lor . Thar*  hooeaty  within  m band  a*  a unit, 
hartwty  m llw  mu*ic.  honesty  in  ev®ry  sort  of 
way  OOS*tblD  . . . ain't  It  worth  lighting  1gi7 
"None  of  us  have  got  any  dough  at  the 

mnmpnt.  Wc'rn  In  this  bend  Ipi  l»Ht  enloymenl 
We  d like  to  make  * living  tram  li  coor  but  m 
want  to  do  things  like  give  value  for  money,  il 
up  for  what  w*  wliev*  in.  make  really  goad 
records  end  sign  to  the  company  that  give*  us 
nnl  the  most  money  but  the  best  deal  with 
eomcol  over  cur  own  srff*ira. 

"In  Nine  Below  Zero,  I was  blackmailed** a 
imiirden.  Th®  men*  gi 
wem  doing  nail,  am 
Itifl  pr-BM  ihel  we  hadn" 
w*pd  bn  gutting  ng  My  in  oert*rn  Ihing*. 

"We  didc-  c have  any  say  over  the  Biidnitf 
me  single*.  We  ware  Keying  three  sioglesoff  I 
album  and  three  B-ardes  also  ofl  the  plbum,  *r 
Ihc  record  company  weren't  lalung  us  serloosl 
They  Unln’l  ever  qi:i  behind  us  os  much  et  Ihpi 
*Juauid've  done.  ‘Pony  Utlla  fl  rrV  B bsnd'  . m 
was  their  attitude.  \ Nr  I reel  ly  f rusireted,  and 
that's  why  whh  Tha  T ruth.  we’rt  going  tu  HY  K 
be  Q*  -honesi  on  we  cen‘r. 

I*  It  nOI  njalvQtc  imaging  I hnrl  a bund 
coultnue  to  operate  With  EKy-high  principle* 
nnee  theyv*  becDiwe  a major  wiraakm? 

: 'Weir.eoaiHflrcd  Demni*.  '1  think UBWfl  Wifi 
Ivve  msnagnd  it.  Tlmy  ruallyori'iK.ibuul  lire 
people  who  rtmc  HO  U4  them,  end  I tiny  also 
uivn  ji  lucking  ucad  show.  Cgsrelln  , -he's 
honest  end  he^F  having  & rough  limt  ei  tni 

monvflJM  WhlCb  I dllnfc  IE  a shams" 

T'Ht  Truth  are  Dennra  Qieeve*  !guiiBr/vo£sli 
DuisSkornie  (kflylxiardah  Miri  Usm  r 
igoitsr/vo^aisj,  Gary  WilCii  (drum*)  Snd  Rues* 
McKanile  ibaesJ  It'*  a lins-up  lbsl  siarted 
coming  io  rife  wh*n  Dennis  learned  upwhh 
Chris. 

Jl A/ound  ibo  iimo  that  DfHinl*  we*  looking  to 
a ktybostd  player,  ■ rang  him  up",  said  Chris  - 
ana  pi  the  few  p^oglal  know  who  Can  ouMaH 
tho  irrepresrsi  blEi  Greaves,  "I  told  him  ail  ilia 
things  Uioi were  abywuDly  wrong  wth  Nine 
EfftTow  tsru  and  he  agreed  willr  me.  We  knew 
thfjro  hud  1o  bo  a h«fl  ohanue-around.  and  now 
Md.weVftfo  ' 


aperand  Ihe  recoidoomps 
id  wo  J hr  raudiing  things  sir 
ido'teven  bleodio'  said  an 


wa'v*  go?  ihe  band,  w*'  /*  found  evaryihi  ng 
wohit  reslly  weihVVe  can  do  anything '., 
h (0<A  lhra*  month*  to  find  ift*  remoinir^ 
rasmbura. 

,JI  cooldVe  pul  a band  togathnr  with  a bunch 
of  old  l*rtc",  uidDeonl* . "Bui ! warned 
something  young.  I wsotid-  fresh  ytMinp  m-sn. 
end  they  hod  r«  have  the  right  ability, 

pur  ELinoiiiy  and  ottiludo.  Ihnd  Lbi»Mueiprrn1  ul 
Ihe  band  I wemuct,  e»»d  Chris'*  idH  Of  il  was  Ihe 
Mma.  The OlhAt*  are  all  elmibg  for  tha mms 
Ihi  no.  and  it's  turned  Into  so  much  of  • unit". 

"Wo'ro  nimiitg  bt  yoi/ih  and  bof  nl  middle- 
aged  peoplo"',  added  ChrJ*.  J,Goiog  To  Si  i Lanka 
to  make  wdeoa  for  Top  OP  The  Pop*'  has  pot 
rtOlhing  (0  dO  With  rool:  n'  lOli,  I Ihouphl  (Fro 


whole  point  w*s  thotypur  paronts  wmildn'lllkn 
il,  bul  the  hide  today  could  quite  hapf^lyleke 
Haircut  One  Hundred  back  Ifi  mMtlhair  parnnti. 
Thaf*  BMcily  ihe  opposite  to  wh  Ji  lit  an  about. 
Wa  hope  that  The  emoli  ons  we  drew  out  of 
people  will  be  anything  but  pata  and 
comfoFiBbte". 

From  the  lew  show*  they'v*  given  so  f ur  - 
mOrt  racandy  MsuppdH  o«ihe  Kink*  tour  - 
Tha  Truth  do  asem  to  Hi  Dennis's  description 
"W*  sound  like  whal  N ine  Botow  2*^  shculd'ye 
sounded  Eiko,  but  oeuldnrT\ 

ThOy  pITpr  a varied  niUsO  a long  way 
detached  from  Ihe  R'n"  B backbone  of  tha  II  v* 
Nine  Below  lina-up  and  raking  in  evaiyihnig 
Irpm  Osi  lads  to  pop  songs  and  dance  numbers. 


E3jnoo  if  very  muon  a p m of  The  Truth,  Ibu 
atnlatici  ptfifurmed  onstage  by  CNnnlt  md  hi* 
Friend  Barry  Knight  - "Ihe  lyplcat  Imago  or  a 
South  Londuo  *ouf  boy"  - who  seems  to  hevo 
bocorna  somathing  of  sn  iimoflki*lr  if 
Cttasional,  membas. 

lfl  toP  one  fuiyivfng  song  from 
Nine  Efelew  Znrp,  bul  il  wouldn  't  aufiprl**  mi  If 
that  oventually  diMppeered  hum  the  set, 
Afesolirtety  oonfldem  of  tha  fututt  of  Tha  Truth,, 
Dennis  and  h t n a- writer  Mick  have  bean  turning 
dill  vofumesol  n«w  matHilf  ovar  tha  past 


and  they  CrSpm  It'*  gellrtig  ulrongor  and 
mom  drvers*'  all  tha  lima, 

"Wb  hBVBn'i  got  a great  big  me*EpgaM,  uy* 
Dennis.  "Our  songs  ara  obcui  alt  ihe 


frKpOfifrftee*  ol  life,  ihey'n  meenmoful  and  l 
thmlk  e Fot  of  people  wii  i find  somoming  n*  repun 
to,  With  Nino  Baktw  ^ OrO.  1h*rtt  Vrt*  noting  10 
relate  10  except  fan;  thi*  band  ha*  got  the  fun 
ora!  alio  soma  son  a*  about  what*  going  on 
stound  mi  today- 

"Wban  ihe  fast  band  uput.  il  brought  me  back 
to  oanh , It  wm  nice  lo  bo  back  on  tha  dolt  in  4 
w*yj  1 could  yndtorttand  what  wm  going  on 
uround  me". 

ENNIS  bad b9tn paretmally  dinnUaNed  wilh 
IJNina  Below  Zero  lac  some  time  beforo  Ihe 
dftniegratiofl.  But  the  spin,  when  it  cam  a,  tiraOk 
home  as  Bcimethuigol  a»hot*. 

"I  fell  choked,  ft  wa*  like  coming  off  dmgi,  t'd 
been  used  to  the  road,  Ihe  iludlo.  tb*  wtiolo 
procai*.  I took  a month  oil  to  get  my  bi  Bin 
together  and  I ihdughl  tha  onfv Thing  to  do  was 
gctcootoer  band 

"I  frit  fiustrsrrtdi  in  Nine  Bcfow  Zero  because  I 
wanted  b bigger  band.  I think  wo'd  gone  o*  for  o$ 
wecould^  we  d had  no  hde.  and  ™ ii^d  tbefi  'ftr 
Stag.  Wo  triad  to  tweak  away  fiom  thefside  of 
thi  tkgs,  but  people  wouldn't  aooapt  h from  ui-  If 
was  b joint  dwisinn  tp  iplii ; it  w*s  just  siari  ng  us 
tn  Him  lace.  Mkky  Bu  i key  admitted  rt  firth  but  he 
ordn’i  leU  us  He  told  the  manager,  end  ihni  was 
(he  pfwoif  about  iL  Artyway.  wfteo  wo  kflew 
Micky  wb*  leaving  we  said  it  we*  a good  idea 
'Lei1*  spin  il  up'- 

"l'm  really  confidani  now  Dhsl  Tbs  Truth  wifi 
do  well.  We  ve  got  the  sonpa  end  w*rye  all  gut 
Ihe  light  ftilhud* . Wh've  airijotibn-  band  m our 
blend.  We're  geltmg  back  to  the  foehng*  of  7B. 
"ft  and ' 30;  H wa*briNlinl  than-EvnOna  «*! 
(mi  top  of  Lhe  muilo,  going  to  see  band*  and 
swaailng,  Nina  BotowZ aro  were  getting  eway 
hum  Thpl-  Tha  * out  was  m iMing  ", 

Now  Mini  the  soul  I*  restored,  Uonly  remain* 
for  the  band  tu  Tall  ui  whal  wa  can  a*pect  Iram 
them  in  Tit*  coming  months . 

"Wa  don't  cotegoriio  oorBelvna",  said  Ocnui*. 
momuntiirily  unhelpful. -"WajuM  wan!  poopletp 
oonin.-md  imrus  wltfi  an  open  mind  and  not 
-it peer  Nine  Below  Zero  , 
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MOOT 

It’s  time  to  start  loving  Makin’ 
Time,  the  new  pop  icons  who  come 
from  Wolverhampton.  Ziyad  Georgis 
interprets  their  ambitions 


Makin’  Time  are  weighed  down  by 
the  history  of  all  those  bands  who 
latched  onto  the  mod  style 
disregarding  the  musical  content. 
Unlike  the  last  mod  revival  with  its 
Secret  Affairs,  Merton  Parkas, 
Lambrettas  or  whoever,  Makin’  Time 
have  no  large-scale  pretensions  about  a 
nationwide  mod  scene. 


Most  so-called  mod  bands  sound  as 
if  they’ve  heard  one  too  many  Jam 
albums,  and  their  ideas  of ’60s  music  is 
a half-baked  vision  of  pre -‘Tommy’ 
Who  jumbled  up  with  a standard  post- 
punk thrash  sung  by  a pint-sized  Paul 
Weller  clone  who’s  mistakenly  stuffed 
himself  with  Mogadons  instead  of 
purple  hearts.  In  contrast,  Makin’ 


Everybody  says  that  pop  music  is 
dead  - heart  shuddering  tunes 
and  throwaway  lyrics  may  have 
been  possible  in  1966,  but  not  in 
the  self-conscious  ’80s.  The  best  that 
this  decade  has  to  offer,  Elvis  Costello 
and  Marc  Almond  for  a start,  are  not 
pop  - their  lyrical  vision  is  too  astute. 

But  with  their  debut  LP  ‘Rhythm 
And  Soul’  Makin’  Time  have  come 
close  to  achieving  the  impossible  - an 
album  brimming  with  just  such 
magical  moments. 

Formed  in  the  suburbs  of 
Wolverhampton,  Makin’  Time  have 
been  together  for  two  years,  playing 
their  ’60s  influenced  pop  to  audiences 
consisting  of  young  mods. 

Freddie  Garritylookalike, 
drummer  Neil  Clitheroe  keeps 
the  whole  shebang  together  and, 
remarkably  for  a band  so  young,  the 
other  three  members  are  all 
accomplished  songwriters.  Guitarist 
and  co-singer  Mark  McGounden  and 
bassist  Martin  Blunt  co-wrote  the 
beautifully  poignant  ‘The  Girl  That 
Touched  My  Soul’  which  is  every  bit  as 
sad  and  corny  that  the  title  suggests. 

Fay  Hallam  makes  Makin’  Time 
special;  her  gloriously  pumping  organ 
runs  are  only  matched  by  those  songs 
and  that  heavenly  voice.  I’d  rather 
listen  to  Fay  sing  her  songs  than  any 
other  female  voice  in  pop  today. 

If  they  hadn’t  been  already,  Makin’ 
Time  will  be  criticised  for  being  mere 
’60s  copyists  who  are  trying  to  recreate 
a mod  revival.  It’s  to  easy  to  see  why, 
looking  at  the  band,  but  it’s  completely 
unfair.  They’re  obviously  influenced 
by  the  decade,  but  they’re  not  just 
steeped  in  ’60s  memorabilia. 

“The  ’80s  is  our  decade,  we’re  not 
revivalists.  We  come  up  with  original 
fresh  material.  Basically,  our  music 
direction  comes  from  the  ’60s,  from 
which  there  were  spots  of  inspiration 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.” 


Time  stand  out  because  their  musical 
vision  is  straight  from  the  source,  not 
the  bastard  offspring  of  a misguided 
union  that  should  have  remained 
unconsummated. 

“We’re  more  into  writing  good 
tunes,  the  lyrics  are  just  token.  When 
we  started,  all  we  were  interested  in  was 
playing  our  music.  If  people  like  it,  then 
great,  otherwise  we’d  sign  on  again,” 
says  Neil.  “We  don’t  want  to  spout  a 
load  of  rubbish,  and  then  go  to 
America  to  be  millionaires.  We’ll  just 
go  off  to  America  and  be  millionaires.” 
Do  they  have  any  heroes? 

“I’ve  always  liked  Batman,  I don’t 
know  if  it’s  the  tights.” 

It’s  not  worth  asking  who  he  would 
see  as  his  Robin.  To  quote  one  of  your 
lyrics,  do  you  “ love  to  be  loved”! 

“I  think  I would  if  I knew  what  it 
would  be  like,”  replies  Neil  wistfully. 

Neil,  and  the  others,  needn’t  worry. 
They’ll  soon  discover  what  it’s  like 
to  be  loved  - in  a big  way.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  make  a little  time  for 
Makin’  Time. 
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THE  COUNTDOWN  COMPILATION 
Various  Artists 


A gathering  of  12  combos  with  their  heads  in 
their  parkas  and  their  (purple)  hearts  set  on 
recreating  the  fabness  of  those  groovy  ’60s. 

Wading  past  the  ridiculous  sleeve  notes  by 
Garry  Bushell  where  he  ties  to  nudge  life  into  the 
idea  of  the  second  coming  of  the  mod  revival 
(tempting  as  much  of  a no-no  as  the  last  one),  one 
finds  a selection  of  bands  splattering  the  globe 
from  Cardiff  to  Sydney,  with  a few  fun  moments. 

The  Combine  want  to  be  The  Jam,  The  Moment 
want  to  be  The  Clash  wanting  to  be  The  Jam. 


Things  click  better  when  a bit  of  originality 
creeps  in.  The  Jetset’s  ‘Wednesday  Girl’  is  an 
endearingly  twee  song  that  sounds  like  it  could 
well  be  a Syd  Barrett  B-side,  the  best  thing  on  the 
record  apart  from  The  Co-Stars’  sweet  soul 
smoocher,  ‘Not  Ready  For  Fove’. 

Andy  Welsh’s  voice  sounds  like  Pete  Shelley’s 
and  his  group,  The  Scene,  set  down  a bit  of  grand 
punk-pop  energy  on  ‘Inside  Out  (For  Your  Fove)’. 

An  oddly  muted  FP,  obviously  choc-a-bloc 
with  earnest  young  musicians,  but  lacking  in  any 
real  lasting  strength.  The  celebration  of  simple 
pop  is  admirable  but  with  so  many  glances  over 
the  shoulder,  is  it  really  enough? 

Paul  Mathur 
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ANEW  KIND  OF  MOD 


As  the  20th  century  came 
to  an  end,  mod  constantly 
reinvented  itself,  its  influence 
ranging  from  Acid  Jazz  to 
Britpop  and  beyond,  not  to  mention  two 
parka-wearing  brothers  from  Burnage. 
Words:  Paul  Moody 


Peering  from  the  prow  of  HMS  Modernist  today, 
mods  future  progress  seems  assured.  Even  a cursory 
scan  of  the  music  press  finds  homegrown  bands  such 
as  Razorlight,  Kaiser  Chiefs  and  The  Ordinary  Boys 
enthusing  about  (early)  Blur,  The  Jam  and  The  Kinks; 

US  indie  bands  from  The  Strokes  to  The  Killers  all 
model  wardrobes  which  suggest  they’ve  been 
teleported  from  the  front  row  of  1979’s  March  Of  The 
Mods  tour,  while  Paul  Weller  - the  Modfather  himself 
- continues  to  sell  out  tours. 

Popular  culture  meanwhile,  is  overloaded  with 
mod  iconography:  the  BBC  trails  England  football 
matches  with  images  of  a vintage  Jag  roaring  up  a 
dual- carriageway  (pure  mod  escapism!);  the  tabloids 
are  full  of  images  of  ex-Libertine  Pete  Doherty  - a 
man  acutely  aware  of  the  power  of  a Fred  Perry  - and 
long-term  mod  DJs  such  as  Gary  Crowley  and  Sean 
Rowley  continue  to  guarantee  the  airwaves  are  rarely 
free  of  vintage  soul,  funk  and  R&B. 

All  well(er)  and  good.  But  mod’s  cultural  pre- 
eminence and  natural  role  as  a reflection  of  raw,  high- 
energy  pop  isn’t  just  a happy  accident.  Its  survival  is 
the  result  of  a tenacious  grasp  on  the  concept  of  cool’ 
far  beyond  the  reaches  of  its  deadly  rivals  ted,  punk 
and  (bless)  hippy,  as  well  as  a chameleon-like  ability  to  reflect  both 
the  times  and  the  mood  of  the  audience. 

As  Dr  Robert  might  tell  you,  it  didn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  By 
the  mid-’80s  the  UK  mod  scene  was  so  underground  you  could 
almost  see  the  moss  gathering  on  the  backs  of  those  Merc-issue 
parkas.  This  can  be  traced  to  one  cataclysmic  event:  The  Jam’s  shock 
split  in  December  1982.  With  their  favourite  band  suddenly  gone  the 
way  of  the  dinosaurs,  the  nation’s  mods  (not  to  be  scoffed  at, 
incidentally:  200,000  fans  bought  The  Jam’s  last  single  in  the  wake 
of  release)  were  provided  with  a stark  choice:  embrace  the  proto- 
hoolie  clothes-horsing  of  the  casual’  movement  or,  even  more 
terrifying,  explore  a morose  indie  scene  led  by  The  Smiths  and  later 
to  be  characterized  by  the  self-pitying  ‘C86’  bands.  Faced  with 
such  grim  alternatives,  the  nation’s  mods  did  the  decent  thing:  they 
went  underground. 
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Bemused  by  The  Style  Council  and  baffled  by  the  Respond  Records 
roster  (Main  T Posse,  anyone?)  younger  Weller-ites  sought  refuge  in  the 
legions  of  bands  who  formed  in  The  Jam’s  wake.  Full  of  youthful 
gumption,  bands  like  The  Moment,  The  Prisoners  and  Makin’  Time  all 
enjoyed  strong  mod  followings  and  the  support  of  fanzines  such  as  the 
weekly  Phoenix  List , Extraordinary  Sensations  and  Shadows  And 
Reflections , while,  ironically,  being  pigeonholed  by  the  major  labels  as 
utterly  uncommercial.  The  soul  obsessives  meanwhile  - eager  to  distance 
themselves  from  such  antics  - disappeared  into  an  equally  subterranean 
world  of  all-nighters  and  frenetic  Bank  Holiday  bashes,  bolstered  by  the 
success  of  staunchly  authentic  R&B  outfits  like  The  Clique. 

If  this  schism  caused  all  manner  of  headaches  for  mod-centric 
promoters,  it  also  served  as  proof  that  - despite  the  valiant  efforts  of 
mod-only  labels  like  Detour  - mod  had  lost  its 
way  as  a cultural  force.  By  1988  any  remaining 
enthusiasm  had  been  crushed  by  chronic  media 
disinterest  and  a rapidly  dwindling  self-belief. 
Paul  Weller  even  released  a publicty  photo 
modelling  horn-rimmed  glasses,  a simpering 
smile  and  a scrap  of  tissue  paper  applied  to  a 
shaving  cut.  The  inference  was  clear:  suddenly 
mod  felt  like  a party  no-one  wanted  to  go  to. 
With  the  4/4  tyranny  of  acid  house  threatening 
to  wipe  out  all  remaining  clubland  resistance, 
surviving  aficionados  of  rare  groove  reacted 
quickly.  Re-defining  themselves  under  the  Acid 
Jazz  label  (wryly  christened  by  former 
Extraordinary  Sensations  editor  Eddie  Filler)  and 
promoting  mod-based  acts  such  as  The  James 
Taylor  Quartet  as  well  as  the  likes  of  The  Young 
Disciples,  Galliano  and,  most  successfully, 
Jamiroquai,  the  label  successfully  updated  the 
mod  ethic  - and  its  wardrobe  - for  an  entire 
generation.  Suddenly  mod  felt  cool  again.  The 
message  was  simple:  if  mod  was  to  survive  into 
the  ’90s  it  needed  to  adopt  a completely  new 
identity.  It  didn’t  have  long  to  wait. 
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The  Acid  Jazz  label  successfully  updated 
the  mod  ethic  - and  its  wardrobe  - and 
suddenly  mod  felt  cool  again 

None  of  The  Stone  Roses  had  been  mods.  Ian  Brown  had  admired 
The  Jam,  flirted  with  scooterism  and  even  called  his  firsthand  English 
Rose  (in  tribute  to  the  acoustic  track  on  ‘All  Mod  Cons’),  yet  his  band’s 
reinvention  of  the  mod  ethic  in  1989  felt  a million  times  more 
authentic  than  the  retro -revivalism  of  the  mod  scene.  Arrogant,  anti- 
authoritarian and  taking  their  cues  from  contemporary  street  style 
and  a love  of  a fresh  sound  coming  from  black  America  - this 
time  Chicago  house  - they  were,  quite  simply,  the  modern  day 
equivalent  of  the  clothes- obsessed  dandies  described  by  Tom  Wolfe 
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ANEW  KIND  OF  MOD 


Corduroy:  boys 
wonder  to  a man! 


in  his  1964  depiction  of  mod  life,  The  Noonday 
Underground. 

Suddenly  the  swaggering  insouciance  of  mod 
had  been  updated  and,  overnight,  a whole  raft  of 
flare-wearing  ex-mod  freak-brothers  such  as  The 
Charlatans  (featuring  former  Makin’  Time  bassist 
Martin  Blunt),  Ocean  Colour  Scene  (ex-mods  The 
Boys)  and  Five  Thirty  were  gleefully  infiltrating 
the  charts  en  masse.  In  a climate  of  Poll  Tax  riots 
and  the  death  throes  of  Thatcherism,  this  was 


A laboratory-perfect  cross  between  Paul  Weller  and  Ian  Brown,  the 
young  Liam  Gallagher  simply  oozed  sharpness,  acknowledged  by  an 
NME  cover  in  April  1994  which  simply  read  “Totally  Cool”.  Here, 
finally,  was  proof  that  mod  could  mutate  into  a reflection  of 
contemporary  street  culture  and  yet  still  retain  its  vital  characteristics: 
confidence,  defiance  and  an  appreciation  of  a nice  pair  of  shoes,  all 
wrapped  up  in  a cocksure  bravado  traceable  all  the  way  back  to 
original  Tacky  herbert’  Jimmy  Cooper.  A booming  Loaded  magazine 
(run  by  Jam  fans  James  Brown  and  Tim  Southwell)  happily  ran 
fashion  spreads  of  Liam-esque  models  in  fishtail  parkas  and  Hush 
Puppies  and  Oasis  duly  became  the  biggest  band  since  The  Beatles. 
Once  again  mod  chic  had  officially  became  the  nations  leisurewear 
and  outlook  of  choice. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  three  years  that  the  mod-ish  knock-on 
effects  of  Blur  and  Oasis’  frantic  Britpop  blitz  have  become  clear.  It’s 
definitely  there  in  the  shambolic  cool  of  The  Libertines  and  the  natty 
retroism  of  The  Coral,  even  in  the  chav-ish  cool  of  The  Streets’ 
mainman  Mike  Skinner.  While  pop  craves  an  antidote  to  the 
homogenized,  monolithic  dross  pumped  out  by  the  major  labels  it 
seems  mod’s  wayward  fury  will  be  around  to  save  us:  malcontented, 
cocksure  and  not  short  of  a few  things  to  say.  Forty  years  on  from  the 
inchoate  fury  of  The  Who’s  ‘I  Can’t  Explain’,  mod  remains  British 
street-culture’s  best  way  of  expressing  itself  when  all  other  avenues 
have  failed. 

Time  to  raise  a glass  to  the  stylish  kids  in  the  riot.  ■ 


invention  remained:  mod  had  somehow  once  more  got  back  to  being 
where  it  was  at’.  Three  weeks  before  Kurt  Cobain’s  suicide,  a Fred 
Perry  wearing  Blur  released  ‘Girls  & Boys’  and  duly  sailed  into  the  Top 
Five.  Cue  Britpop  mania. 

And  with  it,  of  course,  Oasis.  Signed  by  long-term  mod  Alan 
McGee  to  Creation  and,  musically,  a route  one  hybrid  of  The  Sex 
Pistols  and  The  Beatles,  Oasis  had  something  else  in  their  armoury 
which  would  prove  crucial  to  mod’s  return  to  mainstream  culture. 


Pete  Meaden’s  mod-mantra  of  “clean-living  in 
difficult  circumstances”  brought  to  glorious  life. 

Such  a joyous  pop  moment  could  never  last. 

Eventually  swamped  by  in-fighting  and  the  grunge- 
tsunami  instigated  by  Nirvana,  it  would  take 
another  bunch  of  Jam  fans  who  had  acted  on  the 
Roses  initiative  to  provide  the  catalyst  for  Mod’s 
next  big  party:  Britpop. 

While  the  music  press  devoted  itself  to  the  strains 
of  Seattle,  something  was  stirring  in  the  capital. 

Boosted  by  the  attendance  of  Blur  guitarist  Graham 
Coxon  and  the  tongue-in-cheek,  NME  led  New 
Wave  Of  New  Wave  (a  hyperbolic  January  1994 
article  had  predicted  the  death  of  the  baggy  black 
T-shirt  and  the  return  of  ‘dressing  up  for  gigs’) 
a fresh  generation  of  pop-fans  gathered  in  the 
upstairs  room  of  the  Laurel  Tree  pub  in  Camden 
each  weekend  at  a club  night  called  Blow  Up. 

Essentially  an  indie  derivation  of  the  mod  ethic  as 
much  about  getting  on  and  falling  down  rather 
than  simply  getting  down,  by  1994  this  scene  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pop  press,  causing  widespread  speculation  that  a 
London-based  reaction  to  self-loathing  US  rock  was  afoot.  Suddenly 
bands  like  Menswear  (featuring  Southend  emigres  Johnny  Dean  and 
Chris  Gentry)  and  The  Bluetones  were  signing  deals,  barely  a music 
press  column  inch  survived  without  mention  of  favoured  NW1 
watering  hole  The  Good  Mixer  and  the  capital  was  newly  awash  with 
mod  chic.  If  the  music  had  changed  from  the  ecstasy-heavy  throb  of 
Madchester  into  a shiny  approximation  of  the  brit-psych  of  Syd 
Barrett’s  Floyd,  The  Small  Faces  and  Wire,  the  same  spirit  of  re- 


Mod’s wayward  fury  will  be  around 
to  save  us:  malcontented,  cocksure 
and  not  short  of  a few  things  to  say 
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Acid  Jazz  has  a certain  reputation.  Following 
a load  of  half-truths  and  false  leads  in  the 
glossies,  you’d  see  them  as  sharp-suited 
musical  renegades  one  minute;  bar-room 
charlatans  peddling  second-hand  riffs  the  next. 

The  latest  tales  would  have  them  as  the  backroom 
men  behind  the  mod  revival.  We  went  to  meet  the 
characters  at  the  centre  of  it  all.  It’s  a tale  of  crowded 
basements,  beer  and  clothing. 


of  the  wrong  questions.  “Fell  in  a ditch  playing 
football  on  a skiing  holiday,  in  fact.”  I’m  glad  I didn’t 
ask.  He  gives  the  following  account:  “I  started  Acid 
Jazz  in  1988  with  a man  called  Gilles  Peterson  who, 
alas,  can’t  be  with  us  today. . .”  Knowing  laughs  from 
the  others,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  fate  that  befell 
the  other  prime  mover  in  the  story.  Gilles  was  Talkin’ 
Loud  with  the  big  fish  and  is  now  languishing  in 
concrete  and  steel  in  the  Phonogram  building. 


Scene  four:  the  Special  Branch 

“Chris  Bangs  was  a DJ  with  Nicky  Holloway  on  their 
Special  Branch  scene,  which  was  the  best  club  scene 
of  all  time,  and  probably  where  you  could  trace  our 
music  back  to.  Chris  is  now  producing  stuff  for  Paul 
Weller,  The  Young  Disciples,  Diana  Brown  and 
Barrie  K Sharpe  and  Galliano.  We  signed  him  as  the 
Quiet  Boys,  because  it’s  about  time  he  did  something 
in  his  own  right.” 


Scene  one:  the  bar 

The  interview  is  conducted  in  a West 
End  basement  bar.  The  Brand  New 
Heavies,  the  boss,  the  press  man  and 
the  rest  end  up  wedged  under  a 
staircase  to  avoid  the  lunchtime  crowds. 
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The  result,  ‘ModaP,  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  vinyl  that  cuts  John  Coltrane’s 
‘My  Favorite  Things’  with  house. 


Scene  two:  the  one-armed  man 

Eddie  Piller,  boss  of  the  Acid  Jazz  label,  has  an  arm  in 
a sling.  “Skiing  accident,”  he  grunts,  before  I ask  any 


The  Brand 
New  Heavies: 
weighty,  beaty, 
big  and  bouncy 


Scene  three:  a criminal  record 

‘Acid  Jazz  And  Other  Illicit  Grooves’  was  something 
of  a scam,  appearing  in  the  late  summer  of ’88  with 
the  word  Acid  in  four-inch  fluorescent  letters  on  the 
front,  and  containing  nothing  that  you  could  trance 
dance  to.  Yet  it  received  high-profile  press  coverage 
and  critical  acclaim.  The  manifesto  for  putting  out 
an  eclectic  mix  of  old  and  new  has  continued  with 
the  ‘Totally  Wired’  series,  which  has  now  reached 
number  five,  their  biggest  seller  to  date. 

Interlude:  don’t  mention  the  mods 

Whoops.  If  there’s  one  thing  you  shouldn’t  bring  up, 
it’s  talk  of  the  much-hyped  mod  revival.  In  their 
narrow  trousers  and  waistcoats,  the  Acid  Jazz  clan 
were  the  first  people  interviewed  when  this  latest 
media  baby  was  named.  You  can  call  Eddie  a one- 
armed,  bearded  ex-mod  in  a Springsteen  shirt  if  you 
feel  like  it,  but  don’t  mention  the  new  mods.  “I’ve  had 
enough  to  do  with  youth  movements  in  the  past  to 
know  they’re  a waste  of  time.  If  there’s  a scene  that  goes 
along  with  our  music  then  fine,  but  it’s  secondary.” 


Scene  five:  the  Heavies 

The  Brand  New  Heavies  are  Andrew 
Levy,  Simon  Bartholomew,  Jan  Kincaid  and  Jim 
Wellman.  Sharpest  of  the  sharp  dressers,  their  music 
is  pretty  well-presented  too.  Their  self-titled  album  is 
out  now  and  blends  rap  and  funk,  swirling  out  of 
smooth  jazz  rhythms. 

“It  comes  from  ’70s  funk  and  all  of  our  separate 
backgrounds,”  according  to  Andrew.  “I  don’t  like  the 
term  crossover  because  it  implies  that  you’ve 
changed,  gone  back  on  what  you  believed  in.” 

Scene  six:  the  West  Coast  connection 

As  well  as  a UK  tour  with  The  James  Taylor  Quartet, 
the  Heavies  have  something  going  on  elsewhere: 

“They  sold  out  a massive  club  in  LA  on  word  of 
mouth,  they’d  never  had  a record  out  there.  The  vibe 
in  Acid  Jazz  out  there  has  come  from  the  street.” 

So  there  you  have  it.  Acid  Jazz  is  very  little  to  do 
with  new  mods,  a lot  to  do  with  ’70s  funk  and  doing 
very  well  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  two  of 
The  Brand  New  Heavies  are  going  out  with  Lady 
Miss  Kier.  But  don’t  believe  everything  you  hear. 
JaneBussman 
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It  has  been  decided,  already,  that  Menswear 
are  going  to  be  famous.  All  the  stars  (well, 
Shampoo  and  Pulp)  turned  up  for  their  debut 
gig  three  weeks  ago,  vying  for  space  with  23  A&R 
men.  Menswear  have  been  joked  about  in  the  music 
industry  since  the  summer  - bizarre,  as  they  only 
formed  six  weeks  ago.  Our  redoubtable  editor,  Allan 
Jones,  even  started  their  backlash,  for  Chrissakes,  at 
this  years  Reading  Festival,  when  guitarist  Chris 
Gentry  planked  himself  down  in  front  our  tired 
and  emotional  leader. 


SHMOD,  SfOreUL 

Sarra  Manning  investigates  the  precious 
world  of  mod  fashion 


In  1963,  The  Beatles  invented  sex. 
The  '60s  also  saw  the  creation  of 
the  teenager  and  the  birth  of  mod. 
For  the  first  time,  young  people  had 
a disposable  income  and  were 
desperate  for  something  to  spent  it  on. 

There  were  various  youth  cultures, 
from  the  grease  and  grime  of  the 
teddy  boys  to  the  intellectual 
glamour  of  the  beatniks.  The  mods 


took  elements  from  both  of  them. 
From  the  teddy  boys  they  acquired  an 
obsessive  sense  of  style.  Merged 
together,  the  main  tenet  of  mod  was 
to  look  sharp. 

Just  as  the  mods  pilfered  from 
cultures,  so  they  reacted  against 
them.  Compared  to  the  louche 
flamboyance  of  the  teddy  boys,  the 
mods  rejoiced  in  miniaturisation. 
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Shirt  collars  and  trouser  hems  were 
narrow,  suits  were  slim-fitting  and 
hair  neatly-styled.  They  spent  their 
shillings  on  the  latest  Italian  fashion, 
be  it  clothes  or  scooters.  Looking 
sharp  wasn't  just  a question  of  money 
but  a fanatical  series  of  dos  and 
don'ts;  the  wrong  trouser  hems  could 
swiftly  make  you  the  object  of 
ridicule.  If  they  were  14  inches,  then 


only  half  an  inch  between  the  hem 
and  shoe  was  allowed,  whereas  if  the 
swing  of  your  pants  was  15  inches 
then  a one-inch  gap  was  necessary. 
Hmmm,  there  couldn't  have  been 
much  on  telly  in  the  '60s. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  mod  revival 
in  1979  times  were  harder.  Thatcher 
had  just  come  into  power  and 
unemployment  was  on  the  rise.  These 
hard  times  were  reflected  in  the  more 
grubby  incarnation  of  mod  which  was 
an  off-shoot  of  punk.  The  khaki  of  the 
parka  was  a million  miles  away  from 
the  clean  lines  of  Italian  tailoring. 

Mod  this  time  round  is  a lot  more 
complicated.  After  30  years  as  a youth 
culture  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
definitive  mod.  There's  your  garage 
mod  with  his  pointy-toed  Cuban 
heels  and  psychedelic  shirts;  there's 
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Men  swear  stroll 
along  Savile 
Row  and  into 
obscurity,  1994 


squad  of 


“I’m  in  Menswear,”  the  17-year-old, 
be-suited,  skinny-tied  pup  piped  up. 

Jonesy  looked  at  him  blearily,  much  as 
a battle-scarred  bison  would  look  at  a kitten 
suddenly  happened  upon  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mojave  Desert.  “Shouldn’t  you  be  in  bed,  sonny?” 
he  inquired,  after  a long  hard  stare. 

“Hey,  don’t  insult  him,”  the  sobriety  challenged 
Simon  Price  said.  “He’s  an  ace  face.  If  you  push  him 
too  hard,  he  might  blow  up!  ” 

Chris,  you  see,  gets  around  a bit.  So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  I have  found  him  asleep  in  my  front  room 
when  I didn’t  have  a fucking  clue  who  he  was,  and 
hadn’t  been  out  the  night  before.  (I  have  a very 
sociable  flatmate.)  For  the  record,  this  isn’t  why  I’m 
writing  about  Menswear.  Chris  has  dampened  too 


“The  true  mods  now  are 
ravers,  people  who  are 
into  jungle  and  futuristic 
music”  Johnny  Dean 


many  of  my  towels  and  eaten  too  many  of  my 
sausages  for  nepotism  to  be  at  work.  In  fact,  I thought 
he  was  an  annoying  little  shite  for  many  months.  He 
networks  shamelessly.  But  this  has  paid  off  with  all 
those  A&R  men,  numerous  mentions  in  the  glossy 
monthlies  and  a Pulp  support  slot  next  month. 

Chris,  a comment  on  networking  please. 

“Well,”  Chris  says,  his  head  wobbling  alarmingly 
from  side  to  side  (on  one  pint  - still,  he’s  only  tiny) . 

“I  just  look  around  backstage  at  festivals,  and  see  all 
these  record  company  people.  And  they’re  drunk  and 
I’m  drunk  - so  I just  go  up  and  talk  to  them.” 

This  is  our  mod  issue  - Moddy  Maker ; if  you  like. 
And  you  have  been  tied  up  with  the  new  mod  of  the 
new  mod.  Are  you  mods? 

“No,”  Johnny,  lead  singer  and,  today,  wannabe 
Richey  Manic 
lookalike.  “This 
whole  mod  revival  is 
shit.  There’s  no  point 
in  people  saying 
they’re  mod  now  and 
wearing  the  whole 
Fred  Perry  thing. 

Mod  was,  at  the  time,  about  modernism.  The  true 
mods  now  are  ravers,  the  people  who  are  into  jungle 
and  music  that  sounds  futuristic.  Modern.  Were  not 
mods  at  all  - we  just  like  to  dress  smart.  And  we  don’t 
make  mod  music  - we  make  pop  music” 

So  what  do  they  sound  like?  Pop.  Big  radio 
play.  Gigs  where  the  industries  stand  at  the  back 
and  the  kids  wade  in  down  the  front.  What 
should  be  their  debut  single,  ‘Daydreamer’,  is 
ridiculously  catchy,  with  a kind  of  Egyptian 
bassline  and  loads  of  bits  where  is  stops  and  starts 
again.  And  erm  Elastica.  Exactly  like  Elastica. 

Remember  all  the  critical  sneering  about  Wire  and 
T Am  The  Fly’  and  Elastica’s  supposedly  overtly 
devout  reverence  for  the  early  ’80s?  Yeah,  well 
Menswear  are  the  first  new  Elastica.  My  god,  the 
futurists  are  all  going  to  hate  them.  Just  like  they 
hated  Oasis. 

So  are  Menswear  consciously  ripping  off  Elastica? 

“NO!  ” Johnny  says.  “We’ve  just  obviously  got 
similar  record  collections.  We  love  Adam  And  The 
Ants,  Wire  - all  that  early-’80s  pop  stuff.  Were  just 
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taking  all  the  things  we  love  from  our  childhood 
and  filtering  it  through  Menswear.” 

But  it’s  a very  backwards  looking  sound  - you 
were  talking  before,  rather  negatively,  about  the 
new  mod  scene  being  regressive,  and  citing  techno 
as  more  exciting.  Why  isn’t  the  Menswear  sound 
more  futuristic? 

“We’ve  only  been  together  as  a band  for  six 
weeks!”  Simon,  co-songwriter  with  Chris  cries. 
“We’ve  only  just  started!  The  reason  everyone  thinks 
we’ve  been  together  longer  is  because  we  were,  erm,  a 
concept  long  before  we  ever  got  together.  We  were 
talked  about  before  we  got  a drummer.  Our  sound 
will  progress.  I’ve  got  no  doubt  we  will  change.” 

“I  want  to  be  a muso,”  Chris  says,  dipping  his 
finger  into  his  pint  and  looking  at  it  sombrely. 

“I  want  to  talk  about 
FX  pedals  and,  erm, 
studio  trickery.  I want 
to  learn  all  these  things. 
The  sounds  I’ve  got  in 
my  head...” 

The  rest  of  Menswear 
shouts  him  down. 


So  do  you  feel  under  pressure,  with  this  industry 
scrutiny  already? 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Johnny  says.  “There  is  a pressure 
to  avoid,  but  at  the  same  time  live  up  to  the  hype. 

We  carry  on  rehearsing  and  writing  and  playing  as 
we  did  before  - but  were  very  aware  now  there  are 
a hundred  pairs  of  industry  eyes  on  us  everywhere 
we  go.” 

“We  haven’t  let  it  affect  us,  though,”  Stuart  says. 
“We’re  not  pop  stars.  We’re  still  prepared  to  talk  to 
the  milkman  in  the  morning.” 

The  rest  of  Menswear  shouts  him  down. 

So  what  do  you  see  in  the  future? 

“A  lot  of  expensive  lunches,  a lot  of  noughts  on  a 
recording  contract,  and,  hopefully,  a lot  of  records,” 
Johnny  says.  “We  had  a plan,  and  it  seems  to  be 
working.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is  be  brilliant.” 

Menswear.  A fantastic  example  of  how  to  work  the 
industry’s  nasty  foibles  to  your  own  advantage. 
Cheeky  fuckers.  Bloody  good  luck  - not  that  they 
appear  to  need  it. 

Caitlin  Moran 


your  Acid  Jazz  mod  with  his  sideburns 
and  white  hipsters;  there's  your  ska 
mod  in  his  slim-fit,  button-down  Ben 
Sherman  and  bowling  shoes  and  your 
Blur  mod  in  his  Adidas  tracksuit  top 
and  trainers.  Not  forgetting  your 
Mixer  mod,  your  R&B  Mod  and  your 
northern  soul  mod.  In  1994,  mod  is 


mix  and  match.  Even  your  most 
hardcore  mod  will  concede  at  least 
four  categories. 

Lovable  faux  Cockney  urchins  Blur 
are  held  responsible  for  the  current 
mod  mood,  but  rather  than  a cause 
they're  more  of  an  effect.  Mod  has 


always  been  a reaction  against  the 
prevalent  social  style.  Just  as  previous 
mod  scenes  have  reflected  times  of 
great  economic  wealth  or  disparity, 
mod  '94  owes  its  existence  to  what's 
gone  before. 

Grunge,  with  its  'man-l-Just-got- 
out-of-bed-had-a-quick-sniff-of-my- 


T-  shirts'  flair  and  crusty's  walking 
rubbish-tip  rags  may  have  embodied 
elements  of  hard  times  chic  but, 
aesthetically,  they're  not  very 
appealing.  Mod  has  reacted  against 
slacker  musically  and  sartorially  while 
nodding  to  NWONW  skinny-fit 


sportswear  and  glam  elegance.  Both 
looks  exude  a certain  Englishness. 

Mod  clothing  is  sharp  and 
characterises  a personal  pride  that's 
sorely  lacking  in  flannel  shirts.  It's  a 
good  excuse  to  dress  up  without 
feeling  like  a ponce. 

Owner  of  Brighton  mod  stylists. 
Jump  The  Gun,  Adam  sees  the  new 
mod  scene  as  a product  of  its  time. 

"People  are  going  back  to 
traditional  British  values  since  the 
Stussy  thing  and  all  the  American 
influence.  The  '70s  revival  of  mod  was 
very  different  from  the  '60s.  This  time 
it's  very  new.  Also,  people  want  music 
to  be  more  political  and  aggressive  - 
and  it  is." 

Me?  I'm  sticking  with  my  feather 
boas  and  false  eyelashes  but  there  is 
something  about  a man  in  a suit. . . 


Mod  has  always  been  a reaction  against  the  prevalent 
social  style  - mod  ’94  owes  its  existence  to  grange 
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Come  with  us  on  a strange  journey  to  Salvador  Dali’s  Spanish  hometown 
as  everyone’s  favourite  mods.  Ocean  Colour  Scene,  film  the  video  for 
their  new  single  ‘The  Day  We  Caught  The  Train’.  Words:  Paul  Moody 
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Its  late  on  a blistering  Spanish  night,  and  Simon  Fowler,  singer 
with  Ocean  Colour  Scene,  is  slumped  over  a restaurant  table  high 
up  in  the  mountainous  coves  of  north-eastern  Spain,  gassing 
lyrical  about  the  bands  miraculous  rise  from  failure. 

Down  below,  in  the  sleeping  village  of  Port  Lligat,  the  ghost  of 
Salvador  Dali,  whose  hometown  this  was,  no  doubt  slumbers  through 
surrealist  dreams.  Which  is,  somehow,  as  it  should  be.  Because 
nothing  the  weirdly  moustachioed  arch  prankster  could  come  up 
with  could  ever  be  as  bizarre  as  this,  surely;  Ocean  Colour  Scene, 
debut  NME  cover  stars  and  top-of-the-world  at  last,  letting  themselves 
fly  off  the  handle  into  egomania  all  guns  blazing. 

“Its  never  bee  a question  of  success  or  failure,”  announces  Simon 
Fowler,  between  glugs  of  red  wine.  “Its  just  the  fact  that  the  band  has 
never  stopped  believing  in  itself,  not  in  the  entire  seven  years  we’ve 
been  together.  If  you  stick  with  something  you  believe  in,  then 
things  just  happen  for  you,  simple  as  that.  And  in  the  meantime 
you  start  to  affect  the  people  around  you.  I’m  not  conceited 
here,  but  at  the  moment  I think  we’re  writing  better  songs 
than  anybody.  We’ve  given  a lot  to  Paul  (Weller),  and  a lot 
to  Noel  (Gallagher),  and  Paul’s  given  a lot  of  things  to 
Noel.  And  Noel,  in  turn,  has  helped  everyone.  It  may 
sound  a bit  egocentric,  but  it’s  true!” 

Ah  yes.  The  Gallagher  Triangle.  For  the  benefit  of 
anyone  who’s  been  orbiting  Jupiter  for  the  last  12 
months,  a simple  explanation:  the  mercurial  rise  of 
Oasis  has  brought  with  it  an  undertow,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  hasn’t  encountered  since  the  E-induced  mania 
of  baggy.  Just  as  hundreds  of  acolytes  attempted  to  follow  The 
Stone  Roses  on  their  mystical  journey  toward  greatness,  so  the 
pre-eminence  of  Oasis  has  produced  a floodtide  of  bands  desperate 
to  emulate  their  achievement  of  making  retro-fuzz  rock  chic  again. 
Yet  the  only  real  success  stories  among  this  slew  of  bands  have  been 
those  indelibly  linked  with  what  happened  the  last  time  round. 

The  ones  who  have  been  fine-turning  their  craft  since  their  lives 
changed  at  Spike  Island.  Namely  those  La’s-In-Their-Eyes  Cast  and, 
yes,  Ocean  Colour  Scene.  Touched  by  the  hand  of  mod  they  may  have 
been  (please,  let’s  leave  reference  to  their  long-term  association  with 
Paul  Weller  at  that) , but  now  they’re  Top  Five  album  makers  to  (desert) 
boot.  With  their  album  ‘Moseley  Shoals’  having  clocked  up  140,000 
sales,  maybe  it’s  the  right  time  to  wave  goodbye  to  their  murky  past 
and  start  toward  where  they’re  headed. . . 

So  COme  on  in,  the  water’s  lovely.  Because,  after  six  months  of  non- 
stop touring,  Ocean  Colour  Scene  have  earned  themselves  a little  rest 
and  recuperation.  The  band  have  decamped  to  Spain  to  soothe 
frazzled  nerves  and  indulge  in  a miniature  press  campaign.  Such 
chores  completed,  they’ve  headed  for  Port  Lligat  at  the  suggestion  of 
video  director  Douglas  Hart  to  create  a promo  for  next  single,  ‘The 
Day  We  Caught  The  Train’.  Which,  as  it  turns  out,  proves  to  be  a 
stroke  of  genius.  Dali  himself  famously  declared  the  village  to  be  “the 
loveliest  in  the  world”  and,  on  arrival,  there’s  little  question  that,  for 
once,  he  wasn’t  simply  saying  so  for  effect. 
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DAVE  GAHAN  DRUGS  ARREST  - PAGE  3 
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For  both  Steve  Cradock  and  Simon  Fowler  grad  music  touches 
the  soul  and  it  gets  there,  not  througli  a miidess.  drug-induced 
high,  but  tlirougti  the  lost  craft  of  classic  songwriting 


Filming  is  temporarily  halted  as  the  band  tramp  through  the  lush 
greenery  of  Dalis  garden  and  break  for  drinks.  Whenever  this 
happens  and  the  groups  ghetto  blaster  gets  switched  on  - issuing 
forth  a continuous  blend  of  70s  funk-  conversation  inevitably  reverts 
to  a constant  flow  of  namechecks  for  the  likes  of  anyone  from  John 
Wesley  Harding  to  mid-period  Bob  Dylan  to  the  many  wonders  of  the 
troubled  Stone  Roses. 

So  what  if  their  belief  in  “quality”  music  stretching  back  from 
James  Brown  to  the  Small  Faces  to  Sly  Stone  to  Julie  Driscoll  has 
incurred  the  scorn  of  those  idiotic  enough  to  cordon  them  off  in  the 
risible  Campaign  For  Real  Rock.  Much  like  The  Stone  Roses,  The 
Verve  and,  yes,  Oasis  before  them,  they’ve  got  a depth  of  knowledge  of 
great  music  that  has  manifested  itself  in  major-league  success.  Like  it 
or  lump  it.  For  both  Steve  Cradock  and  Simon  Fowler,  good  music 
touches  the  soul,  and  the  way  it  gets  there  isn’t  through  a mindless, 
drug-induced  high,  but  through  the  lost  craft  of  classic  songwriting. 

“I  remember  when  Steve  first  joined  Paul’s  band,”  says  Simon.  “I’d 
be  sitting  at  home  on  the  dole  in  this  fucking  freezing  cold  house 
writing  songs  and  he’d  be  off  playing  gigs  all  around  the  world.  And 
him  doing  that  was  the  only  good  thing  in  my  life.  I knew  that  no 
matter  how  bad  things  were  for  me,  Steve  was  still  having  a good  time, 
and  that  one  day  we’d  get  the  band  back  together  again.” 

Their  record  collections  may  start  to  get  a little  thin  once  you  get 
past  the  late-’70s,  but  they’ve  got  a passion  in  their  beliefs  few  groups 
can  match.  They’re  resurrected  mods,  freed  from  obscurity  by  their 
tenaciousness  and  a flick  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  they’re  determined  to 
make  their  mark  no  matter  what  happens.  Right,  Simon? 

“You  mean,  are  making  up  for  lost  time?”  he  asks.  “Yeah,  I think 
so.  But  we  could  never  have  got  to  this  stage,  we  could  never  have 
made  an  album  like  ‘Moseley  Shoals’  without  the  wait.  If  everything 
had  gone  right  for  us  first  time  round  I really  don’t  think  we’d  still  be 
around  now.  We’d  have  made  an  album,  it  would  have  gone  to 
number  37  or  something  then  we  would  have  been  crushed  by  the 
pressures  of  the  industry.  The  fact  is  that  all  this  time  preparing  to 
make  a second  album  has  meant  that  it’s  got  that  mood  of  sadness  to 
it,  while  still  being  positive.  Having  been  in  the  doldrums  just  means 
I can  write  better  songs  for  having  been  there.  It’s  like  ‘So  Sad  About 
Us’  or  ‘Disguises’  by  The  Who.  There’s  a form  of  despair  in  those 
songs  but  they  both  still  manage  to  convey  this  mood  of  optimism. 
That’s  exactly  what  were  trying  to  do.” 

It’s  hard  not  to  lose  yourself  in  this  Ocean  Colour  Scene,  where 
eternal  optimism  rules  the  waves  and  the  long,  grim  days  of 
underachievement  are  stashed  away  n the  darkest  on  corners.  After 
all,  most  bands  dealt  the  hand  that  OCS  have  encountered  would  have 
dissolved  into  bitter  acrimony  years  ago.  It’s  the  relentless  drive  of 
their  guitarist  and  ringmaster  Steve  Cradock  which  keeps  spirits  up, 
but  it’s  the  songs  of  Simon  Fowler  that  will  ensure  that,  even  once  the 
Oasis  affiliations  have  slipped  into  distant  memory,  they’ll  still  be 
creating  marvellous,  funked- out  cosmic  pop. 


The  bay,  hidden  away  from  prying  eyes  by  a headache-inducing 
series  of  winding,  hillside  roads,  is  a drop-dead  gorgeous,  enclosed  by 
two  uninhabited  islands,  while  the  only  activity,  aside  from  those 
Dali- aficionados  curious  enough  to  pay  homage  to  his  house,  are  the 
fishermen  who  idle  away  their  days  casting  nets  in  the  pale  waters  of 
the  bay.  As  ocean-coloured  scenes  go,  it’s  perfect. 

Relishing  the  break,  three-quarters  of  the  band  took  yesterday 
evening  off  from  party  duties  and  went  to  bed  around  midnight.  All, 
except  Simon  that  is,  who  gallantly  stayed  up  for  our  arrival. 
Accordingly,  while  the  others  emerge  the  next  day  in  varying  shades 
of  high  spirits  and  zoom  up  and  down  the  dusty  roads  on  their 
Technicolor  scooters,  Simon  emerges  just  the  little  worse  for  wear. 

Steve  Cradock  bowls  out  into  the  morning  sunshine  in  buoyant 
mood.  Mod-ish  cool  incarnate,  right  down  to  the  tips  of  his  old-skool 
Hush  Puppies.  Gadget- obsessed  drummer  Oscar  Harrison  explains 
that  he’s  suffering  from  a bout  of  hay-fever  and  will  later  crash 
headlong  into  the  shrubbery.  Bassist  Damon  Minchella,  colour- 
coded  in  matching  royal  blue  button-down  shirt  and  sailing  hat, 
whizzes  by  and  tries  to  convince  us  that  he  feels  better  than  he  can 
remember  for  years  because  he  hasn’t  touched  and  drugs  for  eight 
days.  This,  rest  assured,  will  change  within  24  hours. 
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0 evening  dissolves  into  a sprawling 
Dali-esque  dream,  spilling  over  intense 
conversations  on  the  future  of  The  La’s, 
the  surreality  of  doing  Spanish  radio 
voice-overs  and  quite  which  of  their  own 
songs  they  love  the  best  - the  band  are 
forever  breaking  into  a cappella  renditions 
of  their  own  tunes  - dawn  breaks  and  it’s 
time,  eventually,  to  retire.  But  not  before 
Steve,  shirt  flung  over  shoulder  and  finger 
jabbing  the  air,  delivers  one  final 
pronouncement  on  what  makes  the  Ocean 
Colour  Scene  valid. 

“The  underground  scenes  are  always 
the  best,  because  they’re  free  from 
Americanisation,  privatisation,  American 
Express,  all  that  stuff.  We’re  homegrown, 
we  record  everything  in  our  own  studio, 
there  are  no  outsiders  involved  at  all.  Were 
fuelled  with  a passion,  and  when  you’ve  got 
that  nothing  else  can  touch  you.”  ■ 
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And  you  will  know  them  by  their  Fred 
Perry  shirts,  Harrington  jackets  and 
smart  line  in  social  commentary:  The 
Ordinary  Boys  meet  their  modernist 
mentor  Paul  Weller.  Words:  Pat  Long 
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oday  the  small  Surrey  village  of  Ripley  looks  like  a scene  from  a slow 
episode  of  The Midsomer  Murders.  The  country  pub’s  doing  a roaring 
trade  in  lunchtime  fish  and  chips,  the  cricket  pitch  is  trimmed  for  the 
new  season  and  the  antique  shop  is  - possibly  - suffering  a run  on 
horse  brasses  and  toby  jugs.  Even  if  a whistling  vicar  cycled  past  some 
morris  dancers  taking  a quick  beer  break  in  the  shade  of  a mighty  oak 
this  scene  could  not  be  more  stereotypically  English.  Unless. . . oh 
look,  it’s  Paul  Weller  drinking  lager  and  lime  with  The  Ordinary 
Boys.  “ Wotcha,”  grins  Weller  amicably.  “Welcome  to  the  village  green 
preservation  society.” 

Weller  - as  we  are  almost  legally  obliged  to  call  him  - feels  at  home 
in- this  leafy  corner  of  a vanishing  world.  Situated  just  down  the  road 
from  his  hometown  of  Woking,  Ripley  is  where  the  Don  Of  Dadrock 
has  a well-appointed  private  studio  set  up  in  an  old  barn  with  a handy 
space  outside  for  his  Italian  Job  model  Mini  Cooper.  Because,  unlike 


his  contemporary  Morrissey,  the  Modfather  has  never  felt  the  need  to  leave 
his  England  behind  for  a suntan  and  a Norma  Desmond  fixation.  This 
country’s  been  good  to  him.  He  still  sells  records,  lots  of  them.  But  it’s  been 
a long  while  since  Paul  Weller  was  cool. 

Still,  a few  weeks  shy  of  his  46th  birthday,  his  hair  now  peppery  grey  but 
still  styled  stubbornly  in  the  same  feather  cut,  Paul  Weller  is  enjoying  a 
reappraisal.  Yes,  he  was  responsible  for  Ocean  Colour  Scene.  But,  crucially, 
he  was  also  in  The  Jam:  the  young,  smart,  angry  and  danceable  mod-punk 
trio  who  made  six  albums  combining  leftist  politics,  kitchen  sink  drama 
and  dole-queue  rage  in  a way  that  anyone  who  has  been  young  in  Britain  at 
any  time  in  the  last  30  years  could  relate  to.  They  split  when  Weller  was  24, 
but  not  before  scoring  four  Number  One  singles  and  inspiring  a generation 
to  wear  crap  pork  pie  hats  and  bowling  shoes.  Now,  with  bands  such  as  The 
Libertines  unafraid  to  break  open  their  Jam  records  for  musical  and  sartorial 
inspiration,  the  world  currently  looks  upon  Paul  Weller  with  kinder  eyes. 

One  of  this  new  wave  of  Weller  acolytes  is  Sam  Preston,  singer  with 
Brighton’s  The  Ordinary  Boys.  Preston’s  band  may  take  their  name  from 
a Morrissey  song,  but  a glance  at  their  clothes  labels  - Lonsdale,  Ben 
Sherman,  Fred  Perry,  Clarks  - marks  them  out  as  sons  of  the  Modfather. 

Today  Preston  has  come  amply  prepared  with  a journalist’s  pad  full  of 
scribbled  questions  for  the  man  he  will  look  exactly  like  in  20  years’  time. 
But  is  he  nervous  about  meeting  Paul? 

“Course.” 

Paul,  are  you  nervous  about  being  interviewed  by  Preston? 

“Course.” 

Excellent.  Another  lager  and  lime,  anyone? 
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■ Modfather  and  son: 
J Paul  and  Preston 


III  1980,  when  The  Jam  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity,  Paul 
Weller  was  introduced  to  one  of  his  heroes,  Pete  Townshend  of  The 
Who.  Hilariously,  they  absolutely  hated  each  other.  Secretly,  and 
although  we  don’t  admit  this  to  anyone,  were  hoping  that  the  same 
thing  will  happen  today  with  Paul  and  Preston,  making  the  job  of 
writing  this  piece  several  million  times  easier  and  allowing  us  to  get 
back  to  the  really  important  business  of  inventing  musical  movements 
down  the  pub. 

It  all  starts  promisingly.  Settled  on  a bench  outside  the  pub,  Preston 
manages  to  get  the  Modfather  to  blow  his  cool  by  admitting  that  he 
once  took  his  teenage  kids  to  see  - the  horror!  - Busted  playing  live. 

Preston:  “Which  do  you  prefer  out  of  Busted  and  Morrissey’s 
version  of ‘That’s  Entertainment’?” 

Weller:  “I  haven’t  heard  Busted  s version.” 

Preston:  “What  about  Moz?  Do  you  rate  him?” 

Weller:  “Not  my  cup  of  tea,  mate.  The  original’s  still  the  greatest.” 
Preston:  “How  do  you  feel  about  the  whole  commodification  of 
celebrity  and  the  way  that  it  seems  so 
attainable  these  days?” 

Weller:  “It’s  awful.  It  sends  out 
such  a shit  message  to  people  that 
life’s  just  about  being  famous. . .” 

Preston:  “( Interrupting ) I feel  like 
that  about  the  Lottery.  It  makes 
people  feel  like  they  don’t  have  to  do 
anything  because  they’re  going  to 
win  Pop  Idol  or  win  the  Lottery  and 
be  a millionaire.  No-one  does 
anything  for  themselves  any  more.  People  sit  around  watching  telly.  It 
just  destroys  ambition.  And  that’s  fucking  criminal.  Lots  of  people  go 
on  those  Fame  Academy  shows  and  it  just  guarantees  the  end  of  their 
career.  They’re  eaten  up  and  spat  out.  (Realises  that  he's  ranting) 
Anyway,  how  did  you  get  into  music?” 

Weller:  “I  just  always  loved  it.  My  parents  weren’t  musical  but  there 
was  always  a radio  on  in  the  house  or  my  mum  was  always  playing 
records.  I remember  seeing  The  Beatles  on  TV  and  being  fascinated. 
And  I used  to  read  NME  religiously.” 

NME : Do  you  still  read  it,  Paul? 

Weller:  “I  don’t  any  more  because  none  of  the  bands  have  got 
anything  to  say.” 

Preston:  “The  thing  I don’t  understand  is  why  bands  in  NME  talk 
about  how  many  drugs  they  take  and  how  rock’n’roll  they  are.  Who 
cares?  It’s  like  they’re  living  out  their  adolescent  fantasies.  That’s  not 
why  I put  on  a CD,  just  because  someone  took  drugs  and  threw  a TV 
set  out  of  the  window.  Taking  drugs  is  perceived  as  cool  but  every 
bloke  that  doesn’t  win  the  Lottery  on  Saturday  night  goes  and  gets 
pissed  and  takes  a pill  and  it’s  not  anything  to  do  with  rock’n’roll,  it’s 
everyday  life.” 

Weller:  “I’ve  got  mates  that  work  on  building  sites  that  take  more 
gear  than  most  bands.” 

Preston:  “I  don’t  like  many  people  in  bands,  really.  We  all  live  in  the 
same  house  and  we’ve  completely  ostracised  ourselves  from  anyone 
else.  I’m  not  mates  with  anyone  apart  from  those  three  lads  sitting 
over  there.  I don’t  consider  myself  to  be  anything  at  all  apart  from  an 
Ordinary  Boy.  But  yeah,  let’s  talk  about  punk.  Who  did  you  prefer,  the 
Pistols  or  The  Clash?” 

Weller:  “Pistols.” 

Preston:  “Is  it  true  that  you  once  smashed  a bottle  over  Sid  Vicious’ 
head?  And  was  it  because  ‘Holidays  In  The  Sun’  was  such  a blatant 
rip-off  of  that  Jam  song,  ‘In  The  City’? 

Weller:  “There’s  an  element  of  truth  in  all  of  that.  But  he  started  it.” 
Preston:  “What  did  you  think  about  the  Sex  Pistols’  reunion  gigs? 
Would  you  ever  reform  The  Jam?  ” 

Weller:  “I  was  glad  that  Paul,  Steve  and  Glen  copped  some  money, 
because  they  got  ripped  off  to  the  fucking  hilt.  But  otherwise  I’m  not 
into  any  revival  stuff.  It  was  important  at  the  time  and  it  was  vital  and 
that’s  it.  You  have  to  move  on.  The  Jam  were  asked  to  get  back  together 
to  play  Knebworth  this  year,  but  it’d  be  sad  - being  45,  jumping  round 
in  black  and  white  suits.  I couldn’t  do  it.  It’d  be  cabaret.  Lor  a lot  of 
bands  it’s  the  time  and  place  that’s  important  and  it  sets  the  mood  or 
captures  the  moment.” 


Preston:  “What  about  John  Lydon  going  on  I’m  A Celebrity. . . Get 
Me  Out  Of  Here!7. 1 thought  it  was  a joke. . . for  me  punk  was  kind  of 
about  wiping  the  slate  clean  and  starting  new  and  it  was  all  about  the 
moment  and  your  peers  rather  than  looking  back  so  much.  But  during 
punk  what  made  you  resist  wearing  safety  pins  and  having  silly 
haircuts  and  stuff  like  that?” 

Weller:  “Because  I was  a mod  and  I meant  it.  And  I still  mean  it.  We 
used  to  get  loads  of  stick  in  the  Jam  days  because  we’d  stop  and  tune 
our  guitars  in-between  songs  when  we  played  live.  But  it  mattered  to 
us.  We  were  old  school,  even  before  there  was  an  old  school.” 

Preston:  “The  way  I see  it  is  that  The  Jam  was  very  much  about  the 
moment  and  what  was  happening  at  the  time.  Then  The  Style  Council 
was  you  taking  control  and  pushing  boundaries  in  music.  And  what 
you’re  doing  now  is  kind  of  retrospective. . .” 

Weller:  “(Sternly)  Retrospective  or  retro?” 

Preston:  “Er,  retrospective.  But  between  The  Jam,  The  Style  Council 
and  your  solo  stuff,  all  the  gigs  and  everything  you’ve  done,  what’s  been 
your  proudest  moment?” 

Weller:  “I  don’t  really  sort 
through  my  back  pages  very  much, 
to  be  honest.  I just  get  on  with  what 
I’m  doing  now.  I don’t  like  sitting 
back  and  resting  on  my  laurels  or 
reflecting  on  past  glories.  My  thing 
has  always  been  that  the  last  gig 
I played  was  the  highlight.” 

Preston:  “It’s  like  tattoos.  No 
matter  how  many  tattoos  you  get 
your  last  one  is  always  your  favourite.  So  how  do  you  feel  about  being 
called  the  Modfather?” 

Weller:  “I  can’t  take  it  seriously,  really.  I mean,  I take  mod  seriously, 
but  not  being  the  Modfather.” 

NME:  In  the  early-’60s  mod  was  a forward-thinking  movement 
that  was  a rejection  of  the  old  order.  Even  the  word  was  short  for 
‘modernist’.  Isn’t  it  ironic  being  a ’60s-obsessed  mod  at  the  start  of  the 
21st  century? 

Weller:  “I  think  mod’s  eternal.  It  keeps  reinventing  itself.  Every 
generation  gets  its  own  little  slant  on  it.  Like  the  way  The  Ordinary 
Boys  dress.  I can  see  the  way  they’ve  been  influenced  by  mod  but  with 
their  own  little  twist.” 

Preston:  “How  do  you  rate  QuadrophreniaV ’ 

Weller:  “(Laughs)  I think  it’s  appalling.  But  I know  a lot  of  people 
who  really  loved  that  film. . .” 

Preston:  “(Interrupting)  . . .the  first  time  I became  really  aware  of 
mod  and  the  look  and  the  identity  of  it  was  through  that  film.  It  was 
the  first  time  I heard  The  Who  and  stuff.  What  was  it  that  attracted 
you  to  the  look?” 

Weller:  “I  just  loved  the  clothes,  the  music,  the  scooters.  It  was  just 
something  that  touched  me  and  you  can’t  say  where  it  comes  from.  It’s 
almost  like  a previous  life  or  something.  With  The  Jam  I was  a mod 
before  we  got  photographed  or  were  in  the  music  papers  or  anything. 
I was  riding  around  on  my  scooter  in  1975.” 

Preston:  “What  scooter  have  you  got  these  days?” 

Weller:  “I  got  rid  of  all  my  scooters.  Have  you  got  one?” 

Preston:  “(Sheepishly)  I can’t  drive.  I failed  my  theory.” 

Pints  drained,  Weller  leads  the  frankly  giddy  Ordinary  Boys 
back  to  the  studio  for  an  exclusive  preview  of  his  new  covers  album. 
Preston  and  Paul  have  by  now  officially  hit  it  off.  After  bonding  over 
obscure  Stevie  Wonder  songs,  Preston  starts  trying  to  persuade  Weller 
to  produce  some  B-sides  for  them  (he  succeeds)  and  offering  to  write 
a Rod  Stewart-style  West  End  musical  based  around  the  songs  of  The 
Jam  (he  is  rebuffed).  Weller  himself,  meanwhile,  is  happily  doling  out 
the  B&H  and  beer  like  a favourite  uncle.  “I  think  I’ve  got  a lot  more  in 
common  with  Preston  than  I did  with  Pete  Townshend,”  he  smiles. 

On  one  wall  of  the  studio  is  a Small  Paces  poster,  signed  by  the  ’60s 
mod  icons’  drummer  Kenney  Jones  in  recognition  of  all  Weller’s 
cheerleading  efforts.  In  the  corner  a jukebox  is  stacked  with  cool  old 
northern  soul  and  R&B  records.  The  fridge  is  full  of  cans.  Vintage 
guitars  are  lined  up  in  the  live  room.  Preston  is  visibly  impressed.  One 
day,  he’s  thinking,  this  could  be  him.  ■ 


“The  Jam  were  asked 
to  get  back  together  to 
play  Knebworth,  but  it’d 
be  sad.  I couldn’t  do  it.  It’d 
be  cabaret”  Paul  Weller 
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PP  Arnold 

“I  first  came  to  England  in  1966  with  Ike  & 
Tina  Turner  to  do  a tour  with  The  Rolling 
Stones.  We  were  used  to  people  liking  soul 
but  we  were  really  amazed  at  how  much  the 
English  knew  about  the  music  and  its 
history.  It  was  incredible. 

“I  stayed  in  England  to  record  as  a solo 
artist  with  Immediate.  Bands  like  The  Who,  the  Small  Faces,  The  Rolling 
Stones  and  The  Yardbirds  were  great  and  they  were  helping  to  open  up 
the  door  for  black  American  artists.  They  were  inspired  by  soul,  by  blues, 
by  jazz  and  R&B,  but  they  took  the  music  and  created  their  own  sound 
with  it.  They  really  reinvented  it  and  kind  of  made  it  their  own. 

“The  Small  Faces  were  cool  and  had  the  look.  They  were  just  like  my 
brothers  back  home,  real  dapper.  I didn’t  realise  that  it  was  called  the 
mod  scene  at  first,  but  it  was  new  and  I got  with  it  straight  away.  The 
guys  were  all  very  dressed  up  - the  suits,  the  white  shirts  and  the  white 
socks.  It  was  we  what  called  the  Ivy  League  look  and  it  was  the  way  we 
dressed  to  go  to  school  back  home. 

“I  did  a big  festival  in  Spain 
last  summer...  there’s  still 
a whole  mod  scene  going  on” 

“I  was  very  much  a part  of  the  scene  here  at  the  time.  I never 
considered  myself  to  be  a mod,  but  mods  were  into  soul  music  - and 
I was  soul  music.  I related  to  the  whole  scene  from  the  music  and  from 
the  fashion  - at  the  time  the  music  and  fashion  went  hand  in  hand. 

“Because  of  my  association  with  the  Small  Faces  mods  have  always 
remembered  me  and  over  the  years  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
new  generations  of  mods.  I’ve  recorded  with  Steve  Cradock  and  Ocean 
Colour  Scene  and  I’ve  jammed  with  Paul  Weller.  These  are  people  who 
have  based  their  careers  on  the  music  from  that  time  and  on  the  look. 

I know  both  of  them  have  been  very  influenced  by  Steve  Marriott.  They 
are  both  different  from  Stevie  in  many  ways  - but  it  seems  there  are  mods 
everywhere  who  have  been  influenced  by  that  period. 

“The  original  mods  turned  psychedelic  and  it  was  the  northern  soul 
scene  that  kept  the  music  alive  in  the  ’70s,  but  now  it’s  come  full  circle. 

I live  in  Spain  now  and  I did  a really  big  festival  here  last  summer  with 
a group  of  young  Spanish  mods  and  that  was  incredible.  There’s  still 
a whole  mod  scene  going  on.” 
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